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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


BY HARRY LORREQUER. 


( The Author reserves the Right of Translation.) 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER. X. 


SOME OF TIME’S CHANGES. 


REsISTING all Marietta’s entreaties to 
stay and sup with her—resisting blan- 
dishments that might have subjugated 
sterner moralists—Gerald quitted her, 
to seek out his humble lodging in the 
“Rue de Marais.” Like all men who 
have gained a victory over themselves, 
he was proud of his triumph, and 
almost boastfully contrasted his tat- 
tered dress and lowly condition with 
the splendour he had just left behind 
him. 

“T suppose,” muttered he to him- 
self, “TI, too, might win success, if I 
could stifleall sense of conscience with- 
in me, and be the slave of the vile 
thing they call the world. It is what 
men wend call my own fault, if I be 
= and friendless—so, assuredly, 
irabeau would say.” 

“Mirabeau will not say so any 
more, then,” said a voice close beside 
him, in the dark street. 

“Why so ?” asked Gerald, fiercely. 

“Simply because that great moral- 
ist is dead.” 

Not noticing the half sarcasm of 
the epithet, Gerald eagerly asked 
when the event had occurred. 

“T can tell you almost to a minute,” 
said the other. “We were just com- 
ing to the close of the third act of the 
piece ‘ L’Amour le veut,’ where I 
was playing Jostard, when the news 
came ; and the public at once called 
wy Drop the curtain.’ ” 

the speaker had just concluded 
these words, the light of a street-lamp 
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fell full upon his figure, and Gerald 
beheld a meanly clad but good-looking 
man of about eight and twenty, whose 
features were not unfamiliar to him. 

“We have met before, sir,” said 
he. 

“Tt was because I recognised your 
voice, I ventured to address you— 
you were a Garde du Corps once.” 

* And you ?”’ 

“T was once upon a time the Vis- 
count Alfred de Noe,” said the other 
lightly. “It wasa part my ancestors 
performed for some seven or eight 
centuries. Now, I change my ‘role’ 
every night.” 

Through all the levity of this re- 
mark, there was also what savoured 
of courage, that bold defiance of the 


turns of fortune which sounded 
haughtily. 


“T, too, have had my reverses; but 
not like yours,” said Gerald, modestly. 

“When a man is killed by a fall, 
what signifies it if the drop has been 
fifty feet or five hundred! Mon 
cher,” said the other, “you and I 
were once gentlemen—we talked, 
eat, drank, and dressed as such ; we 
have now the canaille life, and the 
past is scarcely even a dream.” 

“Tt is the present I would call a 
dream,” said Gerald. 

“T’ddo so too, if its cursed reality 
would let me,” said De Noe, laughing, 
“or if I could throw off the cast of 
shop for one brief hour, and feel my- 
self the man I once was.” 
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“What are you counting—have you 
lost any thing?” asked Gerald, as the 
other turned over some pieces of money 
in his hand, and then hastily searched 
pocket after pocket. 

“No; I was just seeing if I had 
wherewithal to ask you to sup with 
me, and I find that 1 have.” 

“ Rather, come and share mine— 
I live here,” said Gerald, as he push- 
ed a door which lay ajar. “ Its a very 
humble meal I invite you to partake 
of ; but we'll drink to the good time 
coming.” 

“T accept frankly,” said the other, 
as he followed up the dark and nar- 
row stairs. 

“A bed, and a looking-glass, as I 
live !” exclaimed De Noe, as he entered 
the room. “Whatasybarite! Why, 
my friend, you outrage the noble pre- 
cepts of our glorious Revolution, by 
these luxurious pretensions—you in- 
sult equality and fraternity together.” 

“ Let me, at least, conciliate liberty, 
then,” said Gerald, gaily, “and ask 
you to feel yourself at home.” 

“ How am I to call thee, mon cher,” 
said De Noe, assuming the familiar 
second person, which if I do not con- 
tinue to use, I beg my reader to sup- 
ply in the remainder of the interview. 

“Gerald Fitzgerald is my name.” 

“Le Chevalier Fitzgerald was just 
becoming a celebrity when they chang- 
ed the spectacle. Ah, mon cher, 
what a splendid engagement we all 
had, if we only knew how to keep it!” 

“The fault was not entirely ours,” 
broke in Gerald. 

“Perhapsnot. Thegood public were 
growing tired of being always specta- 
tors; they wanted, besides, to see 
what was behind the scenes, and they 
found the whole machinery even more 
a sham than they expected, and so 
they smashed the stage and scattered 
the actors.” 

Gerald had now covered the table 
with the materials of his frugal meal, 
and brought forth his last two bottles 
of Bourdeaux, long reserved to cele- 
brate the first piece of good fortune 
that might betide him. 

“Tt is easy to see,” cried De Noe, 
“that you serve a Prince ; your fare 
is worthy of Royalty, my dear Fitz- 
gerald. Had you supped with me, 
your meal had béen a mess of ‘ Hari- 
cot’s Olaves, washed down with the 
light wines of the ‘ Pays Latin.’ ” 

“ And why, or how, do you suspect 
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in whose service I am ?” asked Gerald, 
eagerly. 

“My dear friend, every man of the 
emigration is known to the police, 
and I am one of its agents. I am 
frank with you just to show you that 
you may be as candid withme. Like 
you I came to Paris as a secret agent 
of ‘the family.’ I plotted,and schem- 
ed, and intrigued, to obtain access to 
information. All my reports, however, 
were discouraging. I had no tidings to 
tell, but such as boded ill. I saw the 
game wasup; and I was honest enough 
or foolish enough to say so. The orgies 
of the Revolution were only beginning, 
and no one wished to come back to 
the rigid decency and decorous pro- 
priety of the monarchy. These were 
not pleasant things to write back— 
they were less pleasant, too, to read; 
besides that, a man who spent some 
three thousand francs a month ought, 
surely, to have had something more 
agreeable to report, and they intimat- 
ed as much to me. Well, I endea- 
voured to obey. I frequented certain 
coteries at the Abbé Clery’s ; I went 
of anevening to D’Allonville’s ; and I 
even used to pass a Sunday at St. 
Germains, with old Madame de St. 
Leon. I familiarized my mind with 
all the favourite expressions, and filled 
my letters with the same glowing fal- 
lacies, that they ever repeated to each 
other. This finished me: they called 
me a knave, and dismissed me. I 
had then to choose between becoming 
a secret agent of the police, or throw- 
ing myself into the Seine. I took 
the humbler part and became a spy. 
They assigned me the theatres, the 
small, low ‘spectacles’ of the populace, 
and for this I had to become an actor. 
It was a vow of poverty I took, my 
dear Chevalier ; but I always hoped [ 
was to rise to a higher order, which 
did not enjoin fasts nor disclaim clean 
linen. Seventeen long months has 
this slavery now endured, and during 
this time have I had seventeen 
hundred temptations to pitch my 
career to the devil, who invented it, 
and take the consequences whatever 
they were ; but somehow—shall I own 
it-—the chances and changes of this 
strange time have grown to assume 
to my mind the vicissitudes of a 

ame. Even from the humble place 
I occupied, have I seen those that 
seemed fortune’s first favourites 
ruined, and many a one as poor and 
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needy, and friendless as—as you or 
myself, rise to eminence, wealth, and 

wer. This thought has given such 
an interest to events that I am reluc- 
tant to quit the table. What depressed 
me was, that I was alone. Our old 
friends looked coldly on me, for I was 
no longer “of them.” Amongst the 
others, I knew not whom to trust, for 
in my heart of hearts I have no faithin 
the Revolution. Now I have watched 
you for months back : I knew your 
purpose, the places you frequented, 
the themes that interested you ; and 
I often said to myself, that man 
‘Gerard ’—for so we called you in 
the police roll—would suit me. He 
was a Royalist, like me; his sym- 
pathies are like my own—so are his 
present necessities. I could besides, 
give him much information of value 
to his party. Ina word, I wanted you, 
Fitzgerald, and I felt that if I could 
not make my own fortune, I could 
certainly aid yours.” 

There are men whose influence 
upon certain others is like a charm: 
without any seeming effort-—without 
apparently a care on the subject—the 
words sink deep into the heart, and 
carry persuasion with them. Of these 
was De Noe. Poor and miserable as he 
was, the stamp of gentleman was in- 
delibly on him ; and as Gerald sat and 
listened, the other’s opinions and 
views stole gradually into his mind 
with a power scarcely conceivable. 

The ranges of his knowledge, too, 
seemed marvellous. He knew not 
only the theory of each pretender to 
popular favour, but the names and 
plans of their opponents. His firm con- 
viction was that Mirabeau not only 
could but would have saved the 
monarchy. 

“And now?” cried Gerald, eager to 
hear what he had to predict. 

“And now, the cards are shuffling 
for a new deal, Gerard, but the game 
will be a stormy one. The men who 
have convulsed France have not 
received their wages ; they are grow- 
ing hourly more and more impatient, 
and the end will be they’ll murder 
the paymasters.” 

By a long but not wearisome line of 
argument he went on to show that 
the Revolution would consume itself. 
Out of anarchy and blood men would 
seek the deliverance of a dictator, and 
the real hope of the monarchists was 
in making terms with him. 
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“You will meet no acceptance for 
those opinions from your friends : they 
are too lukewarm for sanguine loyalty ; 
they are, besides, to be the work of time. 
But think and ponder then, Fitzgerald. 
Go out to-morrow into the streets, and 
count how many heads must fall 
before men will condescend to reason ; 
the gaunt and famished faces you will 
meet are scarcely the guarantees of 
a long tranquillity. If the monarchy 
is ever to come back to France, it is 
the mob must restore it.” 

“These are Mirabeau’s words,” said 
Gerald, quickly. 

“Tt was a craftier than Mirabeau, 
explained them though,” broke in De 
Noe, “the shrewd and subtle Maurice 
deTalleyrand! But let us turn to our- 
selves, and our own fortunes. What 
are we to do that France may benefit 
by our valuable services ? How are 
our grand intelligences to redound to 
the advantage of the nation ?” 

“T confess I have no plans. I grow 
weary of this inglorious life I lead. 
If there was an army in whose ranks 
I could fight, ’'d turn a soldier, and 
care little in what cause.” 

“T guess the secret of your reckless- 
ness, Gerard ; I read it in every word 
you speak.” 

“How so? What do you mean ?” 

“You are in love, mon cher. These 
are the promptings of a_ hopeless 
passion.” 

“You never were more wrong in 
your life,” said Gerald, blushing till 
his face and forehead were crimson. 

“Would you try to deceive a man 
trained to the subtleties of such a life 
as mine! Do you fancy that a ‘mou- 
chard’ cannot read the thoughts that 
men have scarcely confessed to them- 
selves? It is not their privilege to 
win confidences, but to extort them ; 
and so, I tell you again, Gerard, you 
are in love.” 

“And again, I say, you are mis- 
taken ; I have but to remind you of 
the life I lead—its cares and duties— 
to show you how unlikely, if not im- 
possible, were such an event.” 

“Bah!” said the other, scoffingly. 
“You stand at the door of the opera. 
As the crowd pours out, a shawled 
and muffled figure hastily passes to 
her carriage; she speaks a word or 
two, and the tones are in your heart 
for years after. The diligence drives 
at daybreak through some country 
village ; a curtain is hastily with- 
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drawn, and a pair of eyes meet yours, 
in which there is no expression save 
a pleased surprise ; and yet you think 
of them in far-away lands, and across 
seas, as dear remembrances. Some- 
thing more than these, an impression a 
little stronger, will oftentimes give the 
motive to a whole life. You doubt 
it ; well, listen to a confession of my 
own. When I first took service un- 
der my present masters, they assigned 
to me as the sphere of duty, a small 
and miserable theatre in the Cité. 
When I tell you that the entrance 
was four sous, you have the measure 
of its pretensions. What singular 
destiny brought our strange corps to- 
gether I cannot think: we were of 
every class and condition of life, and 
of every shade of temperament and 
character. There was a Catalonion 
condemned for life to the galleys in 
Spain; a Swiss, who had poisoned a 
whole family ; a monk, whose con- 
vent had been burned, and he himself 
the only one escaped ; a court lady, 
who had been betrothed to an ambas- 
sador ; and a gipsy girl, who had ex- 
hibited her native dances through all 
the towns of Italy. These were but a 
few of our incongruous elements, and 
it is with the last of them only I have 
todeal—the gipsy. Whence she came, 
or with whom, I never could learn. 
I only know that one evening, from 
some illness of our first actress, we 
were driven upon our own resources 
to amuse the public. Each, after his 
fashion, delivered some specimen of 
his talents, by repeating some well- 
known part, some oft-recited speech 
or song. Whien it came to her turn 
to appear, she evinced no fear or tre- 
pidation ; she did not evenask a ques- 
tion of advice or counsel, but walked 
boldly on, stood for a second or two 
contemplating the dense crowd before 
her, and then began a strange, wild 
rhapsody, illustrating the events of 
the time. She told of the nobles liv- 
ing in splendour, ignoring the sorrows 
of the poor ; forgetting their very ex- 
istence. She described their life of 
luxury and pleasure, how they be- 
guiled their leisure hours with enjoy- 
ments. She counterfeited their polish- 
ed intercourse. She was a duchess ; 
her ed, tattered shawl swept the 
ground as a train, and she courtsied 
with a grace and dignity, the highest 
might have envied. She presented 
her daughter to some great noble : 
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the young girl was asked to sing ; and 
then, taking her guitar, she sang a 
troubadour melody, and with a touch- 
ing tenderness that brought tears over 
cheeks seared and sorrow-worn. Her 
aim was evidently to throw over the 
haughty existence of a hated class the 
softened light of a home—to show that 
amongst that proud order the same 
sympathies lived and reigned, the 
same affections grew, the same joys 
and griefs prevailed. Therein lay the 
power of vengeance. ‘They despise 
and reject you!’ cried she, ‘ they hold 
themselves apart from you, as beings 
of another destiny; of all this fair 
world contains they will not share 
with you, save in the air and sunlight ; 
and yet their passions are your pas- 
sions—their hates, loves, and)jealousies 
are all your own. All their wealth 
teaches no new affection, all their 
civilization can stifle no old pang. If 
you be like them then in all these, 
why not resemble them in their cruel- 
ties. Down with them !—down with 
them !’ she cried, ‘for the brand to 
burn, and the axe to cleave.’ She 
shrieked the wild scream of an in- 
censed pepenee The chateau was 
attacked on every side ;—but why do 
I continue. The terrible roar of the 
famished crowd before her is still in 
my ears, as she sank dying on the 
stage, the martyred girl of the people, 
pouring out her blood for her brethren. 
As the curtain fell, I rushed forward 
to raise her ; she was fainting. The 
emotion was not all unreal. I had 
seen her a hundred times before ; we 
used to salute each other as we met, 
and, perhaps, exchange a word or two ; 
and cok struck by her uncommon 
beauty, I only deemed her one of 
those unhappy shreds that hang on 
the draggled robe of humanity, with- 
out intellect or mind—of those who 
are unfortunate without pity; but 
now as I lifted her up, and carried 
her to a seat, I saw before me the 
marvellous artist—one whose genius 
could conceive the highest flights of 
passion, and who had powers also to 
pourtray it. It was some time before 
she came to herself; her faculties 
seemed to wander in a sort of dreamy 
vagueness. She dropped words of 
Italian, too, and muttered strange 
rhymes to herself. I tried to soothe 
her and calm her. I told her of the 
immense success she had achieved, 
and that even in that rude audience 
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there reigned a fervour of enthusiasm 
that would have carried them to any 
excesses. ‘Poor wretches,’ muttered 
she, ‘who are insensible to real 
wrongs, and can yet be moved by a 
mockery of woe.’ This was all she 
said, and turned from me with a ges- 
ture of aversion. Half stung by the 
insult of her manner, half wounded 
in the instincts of my class—for it is 
hard to forget that one was born 
noble—I stooped down, and whispered 
in her ear some bitter words of re- 
_. She started like one bitten 
y a serpent, and stared at me with 
wide eyeballs and half-open mouth. 
I saw my advantage, and used it. I 
told her that those she insulted were 
incomparably above the base herd she 
dared to place above them ; that in 
self-devotion, courage, and single- 
heartedness, the world had never yet 
displayed their equals. The perils 
that others encountered in pursuit 
of vengeance or plunder, were dared by 
them in the assertion of a noble cause 
and to avenge a glorious martyr- 
dom. With a fierce look she scanned 
my features for above a minute, and 
then said, ‘I know it, and I hate them 
for it.’ You might imagine that such 
a speech so uttered had made her 
odious to my eyes for ever; and yet, 
Gerard, from that very moment my 
heart was all her own. Some would 
explain this by saying we live in 
times when every human sentiment 
is inverted—when, having confounded 
right and wrong, made peace seem 
death, and anarchy a blessing—that 
men are fascinated by what should 
repel, and deterred by what should 
attract them. There may be truth 
in this manner of reconciling the 
strange caprices which seem to urge 
us even to what we have hitherto 
shown repugnance. I have neither 
taste nor patience for the inquiry ; 
enough for me the fact that I loved 
her, and with an ardour intense as 
it was sudden. I will not weary 
ou with any story of my passion. 
t was the old narrative of a hopeless 
love—affection unreturned—a whole 
heart’s devotion given without the 
shadow of requital. There was not 
an artifice I did not practise to cure 
myself of this baleful infatuation. I 
reasoned, I pondered, I even prayed 
a. inst it. I tried to invest her with 
ali the ‘traits’ of that ‘canaille’ mul- 
titude I hated. I endeavoured to be- 
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lieve her the very type of that base 
herd who exulted over our ruin and 
downfall ; but no sooner did I see 
her and hear her voice, than I forgot 
all my self-deceptions, and loved her 
more ardently, ay, more abjectly 
than ever. We live in strange times, 
Gerard,” said he, with a deep sigh, 
“and we learn hard lessons. That 
this poor and friendless girl of the 
people should despise a Count de Noe, 
tells to what depths we have fallen.” 

Gerald listened with deep interest 
to this story. He never doubted in 
his own mind that this girl was Ma- 
rietta, nor did he wonder at the fas- 
cination she exercised; still was he 
careful to conceal this knowledge from 
De Noe, and affecting a mere curiosity 
in the adventure, asked him to con- 
tinue. 

“T have little more to tell you,” 
said the other. “I know not if my 
attentions persecuted her, or that the 
promptings of a higher ambition 
moved her ; but she left us—some said 
to become the mistress of Mirabeau ; 
others declared that Collot d’ Herbois 
was her lover. The truth was soon 
apparent when she appeared at the 
Frangais under the name of Gabrielle. 
Ay, Gerard, the great genius of the 
French stage—the gifted pupil of 
Talma—the marvellous artiste whose 
triumphs are trumpeted through 
Europe—was, the other day, but the 
gipsy actress of the Trou de Taupe, as 
our little stage was politely named.” 

De Noe described with enthusiasm 
the fervour of admiration La Gabrielle 
had excited ; how the foremost men of 
the time had offered to share fortune 
with her ; that she had but to choose 
throughout France the man who 
would be her protector—from Du- 
mourier to Tinaille, there is not one 
would not make her his wife to- 
morrow. 

“T see,” added he, “that you ac- 
count all this exaggeration on my 
part. Well, there is happily a way 
to test the faithfulness of my re- 
port.” 

“ How so ?” 

“To-morrow evening is Madame 
Roland’s night of reception. You 
have heard of her as the great leader 
of the advanced reformers—they who 
would strip the nation of everything 
to clothe it in rags of their own pat- 
tern. Come with me there; I will 
present you as a young friend from 
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the provinces, or better still, an exile 
fled from Italian tyranny. You will 
meet the most distinguished men of 
that extreme party; you will hear 
their sentiments and their hopes. A 
stray phrase about despotism—a pass- 
ing word of execration on kingly 
rule—will be enough to make you free 
of the guild, and you will not fail to 
glean information from them. At 
all events, there is a great chance 
that you may see ‘Gabrielle; she 
rarely misses one of these evenings, 
and you will see her in the sphere she 
loves best to move in, and where her 
influence is unbounded. It may be she 
will give me leave to present you.” 

“T will not ask so much,” said 
Gerald, with an affected humility. 

“You cannot say so till you have 
seen her,” cried the other. “I tell 
you, Gerald, that the men whose pride 
would scorn the notice of royalty 
would kneel with devotion to do her 
homage. She is not one of those 
whose eminence is a recognised con- 
ventionality, but one whose sway is 
an indisputable influence, greater, as 
she is, in real life than when depict- 
ing imaginary sorrows ; and then that 
wondrous gift, the heritage of her 
gipsy blood perhaps, heightens the 
power she possesses to something 
almost terrible.” 

“Of what do you speak?’ asked 
Gerald, eagerly. 

“T scarcely know how or what to 
call it. It savours of the old Egyp- 
tian art called ‘fate reading.’ I am 
sceptical enough on most things; and 
had I not seen with my eyes, and 
heard with my ears, I had scouted 
the very thought of such revelations.” 

“And what have you seen ?” 

De Noe paused for a few seconds, 
and in a voice slightly tremulous for 
agitation, said: “I will tell you what 
I myself witnessed. It was one night 
late at Madame Roland’s: the 
company had all gone, save the Ga- 
brielle, Brissot, Guidet, and myself, 
and we only waited for carriages to 
fetch us away, as the rain was falling 
in torrents. The Gabrielle, shawled 
and muffled, ready to depart, seated 
herself in the antechamber, and re- 
fusing all entreaties to return to the 
saloon, remained in a sort of reverie, 
with closed eyes and clasped hands-— 
the attitude bespeaking one who 
would not be disturbed. Madame 
Roland said it was an ‘extase,’ and 
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would not suffer any one to speak. 
After a long pause, during which her 
countenance was perfectly motionless, 
she slowly raised her arm and pointed 
with her finger towards one corner of 
the room. ‘There, there,’ whispered 
she, in a low voice, ‘what a number of 
them! there are more than fifty; and 
see, theyare saddlingmore! The black 
one will not let himself be bridled. 
Ah! he has kicked the groom ; poor 
fellow! they are carrying him away. 
Hush! take care, take care, or the 
secret will be out. Silly man,’ said 
she, with a mocking smile, ‘he would 
paint out the arms, as if any one 
could bedeceived by such a cavalcade.’ 
At this, Brissot whispered in my 
ear: ‘It is the royal stable that she 
sees. I will soon test the truth of 
this vision ; and he stepped unnoticed 
from the room. He had not gone many 
minutes, when with a long-drawn sigh, 
she opened her eyes and looked about 
her. ‘How late my carriage is to- 
night,’ said she, to Madame Roland, 
‘and how ashamed am I to keep you 
up to such an hour!’ While Madame 
Roland answered her in tones of kind- 
ness and affection, I watched the Ga- 
brielle closely. There was not a line 
in that pale face that indicated the 
slightest emotion—perhaps the most 
marked expression was a look of 
weariness and exhaustion. At length 
the carriage arrived, and she drove 
away. We, however, all remained, 
for Brissot had promised me to re- 
turn, and I told them whither he 
had gone. It was past two when 
he came back, pale as death, and 
covered with a cold perspiration. ‘It 
is as she said, cried he, in terror: 
‘two commissaries have brought the 
news to Bailly that the king was 
about to fly to De Bouilly’s camp; 
and all the horses at Versailles were 
ready for the start. Two hundred 
mounted royalists were in the Cour 
when the commissaries arrived.’ I 
could tell you of other and more 
striking scenes than this,’ said De 
Noe: “some are yet unaccomplished ; 
but I believe in them as I believe in 
my own existence.” 

Gerald sat without uttering a word 
for some time. At last he said, “ You 
have given me a great curiosity to 
see your priestess, if I could but do 
so unobserved.” 

“Nothing is easier. Come early 
to-morrow evening; and I will take 
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care, after your presentation to the 
hostess, to secrete you where none 
will remark you.” 

“T agree, then, and will ask you 
to come and fetch me at the proper 
hour.” 

“ Remember, Gerard, that in your 
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dress you must adopt the mode of 
the Jacobins.” 

“Murat himself could not be more 
accurate in costume than you will find 
me,” said Gerald, as he squeezed his 
friend’s hand, to say adieu. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A RECEPTION AT MADAME ROLAND’S. 


Ir it be matter of wonderment that, 
at such a time as we now speak of, 
De Noe should have opened his heart 
thus freely to one he had never met 
before, the simple explanation lies in 
the fact, that periods of “espionage” 
are precisely those when men make 
the rashest confederacies. Wearied 
and worn out, as it were, by ever- 
lasting chicanery and trick, they 
seize with avidity on the first occa- 
sion that presents itself, to relieve 
the weight of an over-burthened heart. 
To feel a sense of trust is sufticient 
to make them reveal their most secret 
feelings; and it was thus that De Noe 
no sooner found himself alone with 
Gerald than he told him the whole 
story of his love. 

Gerald not only read his motives 
aright, but saw, also, something of 
the man himself. He perceived in 
him a type of a class by no means 
unfrequent at the time—royalists by 
birth and instinct, and yet so stripped 
of all the prestige of their once con- 
dition, and so destitute of hope, that 
they really lived on the contingency 
of each day, not knowing by what 
stratagem the morrow was to be met ; 
nor to what straits future fate 
might subject them. Besides this, he 
saw how the supporters of the “cause” 
had gradually degenerated from the 
great names and nobles of France to 
men of ruined hopes and blasted for- 
tunes, whose intrigues were conceived 
in the lowest places, and carried on 
by the meanest associates. The more 
he reflected on these things, the more 
was he convinced that Mirabeau was 
right when he said the “ Revolution 
was a fire that must burn out.” 

“ Andhow long will theflameslast ?” 
cried he, to himself: “ they will not 
assuredly be extinguished in my time. 
The great convulsions of nations will 
bear proportion to the vast materials 
they deal with. France will not rally 
from this shock for half a century to 


come; and ere that, I shall have 
passed away.” 

When doubt ordespondency weighed 
upon his mind, all the crafty reason- 
ing of Mirabeau, and all the sensual 
teachings of Rousseau, came freshly 
to his memory. They told him of a 
world of conflict and struggle ; but 
also a world of voluptuous pleasure 
and abandonment. hey sneered at 
the ideal pretexts men called loyalty 
and fidelity ; and they counselled the 
enjoyment of the present as the only 
true philosophy. “Tell me you are 
sure of being alone to-morrow,” said 
Diderot, “and I will listen to how 
you mean to spend it.” Like evil 
spirits that love the night, these dark 
thoughts were sure to seek him in his 
hours of gloomy depression. 

There was, with all this, a sense of 
pique, as he compared his own posi- 
tion with that which Marietta had 
already won for herself. “We started 
together in the race,” thought he. 
“and see where she has distanced 
me! That poor friendless girl is 
already asocial influence and a power 
while I am a mere hanger-on of men, 
who use me in dangers that show how 
little they regard me. What rare 
abilities must she possess! What a 
marvellous insight into the human 
heart and all its varied workings! 
How ingeniously, too, has she con- 
trived to interweave, with her dra- 
matic power, the stranger and more 
inysterious workings of a supernatural 
influence! How far is she the dupe 
of her own deceptions!” This was 
a thought not easily solved, knowing 
her well as he did; and knowing how 
often she was the slave of her own 
passionate impulses. “TI will see her 
to-night with my own eyes, and may- 
hap be able to read her aright.” 

The receptions of Madame Roland 
were amongst the“ events” of the day. 
They were the rendezvous of all that 
was most advanced and extravagant 
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in republicanism. Thoroughly true- 
hearted and single-minded herself, she 
was rapidly attracted to those men 
who declaimed against courts and 
courtly vices; and sincerely believed 
that virtue only resided beneath lowly 
roofs and amongst narrow fortunes. 
Her sincere enthusiasm—the genuine 
ardour of a character that had no 
duplicity in it—added to considerable 

minal charms, gave her a vast in- 

uence in the society wherein she 
moved. She was not strictly hand- 
some, but had a face of extreme deli- 
cacy, and capable of expression the 
most refined and captivating; but 
her voice was the spell which, it is 
said, never failed to fascinate those 
who heard it. 

In the management of this marvel- 
lous instrument of captivation, was, 
perhaps, the solitary evidence of any 
thing like study or artifice about her. 
She knew how to attune and modulate 
it to perfection ; and even they who 
pronounced her conversational powers 
as inferior to Madame De Stael’s, were 
ready to confess, that the melody and 
softness of her utterance gave her an 
unquestionable advantage. Married 
to aman more than double her age, 
she exercised a complete indepen- 
dence in all the arrangements of 
her household, inviting whom she 
pet bringing together in her sa- 

ons ingredients the most dissimilar, 
and representatives of classes the 
widest apart. 

These social experiments are occa- 
sionally eminently successful, pecu- 
liarities assume the force of contrasts, 
and develop more strongly the powers 
of the owners—while, in the novelty 
of the opinions expressed, each finds 
matter of interest or amusement. 

Gerald had more than once heard of 
these receptions, and was curious to 
witness them ; he wished besides, to 
see some of the men whom the popular 
will declared to be the great leaders 
of party, and whose legislative ability 
was regarded as the hope of France. 

“Do not flatter yourself that you are 
about to be struck by any intellectual 
display,” whispered De Noe, as he led 
him up the stairs. “For the most part 
you will hear nothing but violent 
tirades against royalty, and coarse 
abuse of a society of which the speaker 
knows nothing.” 

The salons, which were small, were 

with company, so that for 
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some time Gerald had little other 
occupation than to scrutinize the 
appearance of the guests, and the 
strange extravagances of that costume 
which they had come to assume dis- 
tinctively. 

“ Look yonder,” whispered De Noe, 
“at the tall, dark man, like a Spaniard, 
with his long hair combed back and 
falling on his neck. That is Lanthe- 
nas, the ‘Ami de la Maison;’ he 
lives here: were she any one else, 
people would call him her lover ; but 
“La Manon,” as they style her, has 
no heart to bestow on such emotion ; 
she is with her whole soul in politics, 
and only cares for humanity when 
counted by millions.” 

“Who is the pert-looking, conceited 
fellow he is talking to?” asked Gerald. 

“That is Louvet, the great literary 
hero of the day. Seven editions of an 
indecent novel, sold in as many weeks, 
have made himrich as well as famous ; 
and the author of ‘Faublas’ is now 
courted and sought after on all sides.” 

As the crowd thickened, De Noe 
could but just tell the names of 
the more remarkable characters with- 
out time for more. There was Pelle- 
port, a marquis by birth, but now a 
spy, and libellist of the lowest class, 
side by side with Condorcet, the 
optimist philosopher, and Brissot, 
the wildest enunciator of republican- 
ism. Carsu, with a dozen penal 
sentences over his head, was talking 
familiarly with old Monsieur Roland 
himself, a simple-hearted old egotist, 
vain, harmless,and conceited. Yonder, 
entertaining a group of ladies by the 
last scandals of the day, told as none 
but himself could tell them, was 
Gaudet, a young lawyer from Lyons, 
his dress the exaggeration of a)] that 
constituted the republican mode; while 
looking on, and with air at once 
rebuking and amused, stood Dumont, 
his staid features and simple attire 
the modest contrast to the other’s 
finery. 

“A young friend of mine, just come 
from Italy, Madame,” said De Noe, 
suddenly perceiving Madame Roland’s 
eyes fixed on Fitzgerald. 

“And ‘of us?’” said she, signifi- 
cantly. 

“ Assuredly, Madame, or I had not 
dared to present him,” said De Noe, 
bowing. 

“You must not say so, sir. Do 
you know,” said she, addressing 
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Gerald, “that it was only last week 
he brought abishop here, Monseigneur 
de Blois.” 

“Ah! but be just, Madame : he had 
been degraded for immorality,” broke 
in De Noe, laughing. 

“You should have shared his 

nalty, Monsieur De Noe,” said she, 

alf coldly, and moved on. 

“Come, Gerard, let me present 
you to some of my illustrious friends. 

ho will you know? That choleric 
old lady there, a dismissed court lady, 
and the sworn enemy of the queen; 
or her daughter, the pretty widow, 
playing tric trac with Fabre d’ Eglan- 
tine ; or shall I introduce you to that 
dark-eyed beauty, whose foot you are 
not the first man that ever admired: 
she is, or was La Comtesse de Rati- 
gnolles, but calls herself Julie Servan 
on her books.” 

“Why don’t you answer me—what 
are you thinking of? Ah, parbleu! I 
see well enough. It is the Gabrielle ; 
and the tall, pale man she leans upon 
is Talma. Is not that enough of 
homage, mon cher. See how they 
rise to let her pass. We have been 
courtiers in our day, Gerard, but tell 
if you ever saw a more queenly pre- 
sence than that.” 

It was truly, as De Noe described, 
like the passage of royalty. Ma- 
rietta swept by, bowing slightly to 
either side, and by an easy gesture of 
her hand seeming half to decline, half 
accept, the honours that were paid 
her. Refusing with a sort of haughty 
indifference the seat prepared for 
her at the end of the room, she 
moved on towards a small boudoir, 
and was lost to Gerald’s view. In- 
deed his attention was rapidly di- 
rected elsewhere, as a small, dark- 
eyed man in the centre of the room 
proceeded to entertain the company 
with an account of Mirabeau’s last 
moments. It was the Doctor Cabanis, 
who had tended his sick bed with such 
devotional affection, and whose real 
attachment had soothed the last suf- 
ferings of his patient. If there was 
something in Gerald’s estimation more 
than questionable in this exposure of 
all that might be deemed most sacred 
and private, the narrative was full of 
little details that interested him. 

The dreadful mockery by which 
Mirabeau endeavoured to cheat death 
of his terrors, as, dressed, perfumed, 
and essenced, he lay upon his last 
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bed, all surrounded with flowers, was 
told with a thrilling minuteness. 
Through all the assumed calm, through 
all the acted philosophy, there crept 
out the agonizing eagerness for life, 
that even Ais dissimulation could not 
smother. His incessant questioning 
as to this symptom or that—whether 
it indicated good or evil—the intense 
anxiety with which he scrutinized the 
faces around his bed, to read the 
thoughts their words belied—were all 
related, and, strangely enough, as- 
sumed to imply that they were the 
last desires of a patriot, who only 
longed for life to serve his country. 
Of those who listened, many doubted 
the honesty and good faith of his 
character ; some thought him a Roy- 
alist in disguise ; some deemed him a 
lukewarm patriot; some even re- 
garded him as so destitute of principle, 
that his professions were good for 
nothing ; and yet amid all these dis- 
paraging estimates, they regarded this 
death-bed, where no consolations of 
religion were breathed, where no mur- 
mur of prayer was heard, nor one sup- 
plication for mercy raised, as a glori- 
ous triumph! It was to their eyes the 
dawning of that transcendant bright- 
ness which was to succeed the long 
night of priestcraft and superstition ; 
and however ready to cavil at his 
doctrines or dispute his theories, there 
was but one voice—to honour him who 
with his last breath had defied the 
Church. 

“Ah, que c’est beau!” “Ah, que 
c’est magnifique !” were the mutterings 
on every side. One only circumstance 
detracted in any way from the effect 
of these revelations: it was, that he 
who made them momentarily gave 
vent to his feelings and shed tears. 
This homage to human frailty jarred 
upon the classic instincts of the as- 
sembly. It was an ignoble weakness, 
unworthy of such a theme, and ina 
tone of stern rebuke, Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine interrupted the speaker, and 
said— 

“Your grief is unbecoming, sir; 
such sorrow insults the memory you 
mean to hallow! If you would learn 
how the death of Mirabeau should be 
accepted, go yonder and you will 
see.” He pointed as he spoke towards 
the boudoir, and thither with a com- 
mon impulse the crowd now moved. 

A warning gesture from Talma, as 
he stood in the doorway, and with 
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uplifted hand motioned silence, ar- 
rested their steps, and awe-struck by 
the imposing attitude of one whose 
slightest gesture was eloquent, they 
halted. Mixed in the throng, Gerald 
could barely catch a glimpse of the 
scene beyond. He could, however, 
perceive that Marietta was lying in a 
sort of trance; a crown of “immor- 
telles” that she had been weaving had 
fallen from her hand, and lay at her 
feet ; her hair, too, had burstits bands, 
and fell in large waving masses over 
her neck and arms; the faintest trace 
of colour marked her cheeks, and suf- 
ficed to show that she had not fainted. 

Lanthenas laid his finger softly on 
her wrist, and in a cautious whisper 
said, “the pulse is intermittent, the 
*accés’ will be brief.” 

“We were talking of the death of 
Cesar,” said Talma, “when the at- 
tack came on. She would not have it 
that Brutus was a patriot. She tried 
to show, that in such natures—stern, 
cold, and self-denying—patriotism can 
no more take root than love. I asked 
her then, if Gabriel Riquetti were 
such a man” 

“Hush! she is about to speak,” 
broke in Madame Roland. 

A few soft murmuring sounds es- 
caped Marietta’s lips, and her fingers 
moved convulsively. 

“What is it she says,” cried Lou- 
vet, “ of crime and poison ?” 

“ Hush ! listen.” 

“Examine Comps,” muttered she, 
“he knows all.” 

“Tt is Mirabeau’s secretary she 
speaks of,” said Louvet : “he com- 
mitted suicide last night.” 

“No; he is not dead, though his 
wound may prove fatal,” said Ca- 
banis. 

“He will live,” said Marietta, 
solemnly, and then seemed to sink 
into a deep stupor. 

“Yes, trust me, I will tell him,” 
cried she, suddenly, with a voice as 
assured, and an accent as firm, as 
though awake. ‘Come here and let 
me whisper it.” 

One after another bent down beside 
the couch, but she repulsed them 
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sharply, and with a half angry gesture 
motioned them away. 

Madame Roland knelt down and 
took her hand, but with the same ab- 
rupt movement the other pushed her 
away, muttering, “ No, not you—not 
you.” 

Again and again did they who 
knew her best present themselves, 
but with the same ill-success. Some 
she drove rudely back, to others she 
made a sign to retire. 

“ Mayhap, the person is not pre- 
sent that you wish for,” said Madame 
Roland, softly. 

“ He is here,” said she, gently. 

Name after name of those around 
did Madame Roland whisper, but all 
without avail. At last, as Langrés 
presented himself, Marietta turned 
with a sort of aversion from him, and 
said, 

“Tam in search of a prince, and 
you bring me a butcher.” 

This insulting speech was not heard 
without a smile by some who knew 
this man’s origin, and detested the 
coarse ruftianism of his address. 

“ Parbleu, Madame! if you want 
princes you must go and seek them at 
the Francais,” said Langrés, angrily, 
as he dropped back into the crowd. 

Meanwhile, impelled by a strong 
desire to test the reality of her vision, 
Gerald made his way through the 
throng, and dropping on one knee, 
took her hand in his own. 

A start and a faint exclamation— 
half surprise, half joy—broke from 
her, as she felt his touch. She passed 
her hand over his face, and through 
his long hair, and then bending down, 
kissed him on the tucbenl. She 
whispered a few words rapidly in his 
ear, and sank back exhausted. 

“She has fainted! Bring water, 
quickly,” cried Lanthenas. 

For a few minutes every attention 
was directed towards her ; and it was 
only as she showed signs of recovery, 
some one asked, 

“ What has become of De Noe and 
his friend 1” 

They were gone! 
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HORACE WALPOLE 


I sELDoM cross Berkeley-square with- 
out fancying that I see on one side a 
chariot and pair of horses, ridden by 
a stout postilion in the livery of the 
Walpole family, waiting for the slow 
steps of an invalid, who is holding 
by the banisters of a staircase, and 
creeping down to take an airing. He 
comes out in a loose gown trimmed 
with fur and well wadded; his feet 
are wrapped in flannels; he wears 
gouty shoes, and underneath his hat 
sports a black silk night-cap over his 
bald head. He is forced to lean, as 
he gets in, on the arm of a footman, 
whom he hardly suffers to call him 
“my lord;” and thus, fettered by 
disease, a lonely bachelor of eighty 
and aes, he tries still to disap- 
point his many expectant relatives of 
their long deferred inheritance. He 
has dined early, and returns to his 
solitary cup of chocolate and to the 
evening paper. Presently a few old 
noblemen, or divers ancient friends 
of less rank, look in upon him ; and 
the bright days of his youth, the de- 
lights of Paris in the days of Deffand, 
or the quieter pleasures of Strawberry 
Hill in the ee period of Mrs. 
Clive’s friendship, come back again 
to the octogenarian’s memory. 

He receives them with all the sua- 
vity of the old school, in which famed 
era his address was, even when Ches- 
terfield and Carteret were alive, con- 
sidered surpassingly graceful. Hisease 
is pre-eminent—nothing forced in his 
wit nor harsh in his opinions. He is 
free from all affectation. He begs of 
his friends not to “my lord” him— 
“let me be Horace still.” He wel- 
comes every one—his courtesy is never 
at fault; and then, what anecdote, 
what recollections, what descriptions ! 
How he brings before his company 
tableaux of the entombed—the dead 
alive again! How he describes their 
mind and person, even to the nicest 
attribute of their intellect, or to the 
lace of a ruffle. 

Beneath all this charm of manners 
lay, nevertheless, a profound con- 
tempt for mankind. He gave, indeed, 
to all who approached him an appa- 
rent confidence, for he had amend to 
live with others as if he loved them, 
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concealing all the while beneath his 
evergreen politeness a real frigidity 
of nature, somewhat like a petrifying 
well, the gushing drops from which 
glitter and catch the sunbeams, but 
are turned into ice ere they fall. 
“Those,” said Madame du Deffand 
to Horace Walpole, “ who do not care 
to be beloved are content with you.” 
Therefore, one cannot wonder that, 
six weeks before his death, a sense 
of coming desolateness and desertion 
came over the bright genius of Straw- 
berry Hill. “ At home,” he writes 
somewhat mournfully, “I see only a 
few charitable elders, except about 
fourscore nephews and nieces of va- 
rious ages, who are brought to me 
once a year to stare at meas the Me- 
thuselah of the family ; and they,” he 
adds, in real sadness of spirit, “ can 
only speak of their own contempora- 
ries.’ What a commentary upon the 
miseries of a bachelor’s home in old 
age. How well he unconsciously 
points the moral of his own brilliant 
and unsatisfactory existence. Then 
he had the unhappiness, too, of being 
the survivor of that group of wits, 
poets, painters, actors, politicians, 
beauties, and platonic lady friends 
whose companionship had gladdened 
his mature age. Those whom he had 
satirized, those whom he had vilified, 
those with whom he had quarrelled, 
those whom he had never ceased to 
like or to patronize, were, with few 
exceptions, all laid in the tomb. Many 
of them lived in fact only in his re- 
membrance, and “Strawberry” was 
now too secluded for the limb-fettered 
and dependent mass of society. 

The familiar voices which gladdened 
the chambers of “Strawberry” rang 
through it no more. The man who 
could not in his youth and maturity 
exist in solitude, now felt the weary 
tax of age. ‘I scarce go out,” he 
writes, “of my own house, and then 
only to two or three very private 
places, where I see nobody that really 
knows any thing.” Consequently few 
were his visitants, for nothing is so 
easy in this life as to be forgotten. 

His beloved library, however, owned 
him as its tenant long after the sum- 
mer of his life had for ever passed 
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e bow windows, were lighted 
up with the gleams of many revolving 
suns, whilst an existence no longer 
Aidoome Was spun out, each familiar 
iénd hastening before him to the 
tomb. Around the octogenarian, above 
the Gothic arches of pierced work, a 
copy from Dugdale’s St. Paul, and 
beneath the ceiling, painted by Cler- 
mont, hung the portraits of his father 
and grandfather—dearer, perhaps, to 
the sight of Horace than the histori- 
cal pictures by which they were in- 
congruously surrounded. A clock of 
silver gilt, engraved with fleur-de-lis, 
and surmounted by a lion holding the 
arms of England—a present from 
Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn— 
proclaims the weary hours. A fishing 
ange modelled by Mrs. Damer, who 
beheld the noble bird in a paroxysm 
of agony, having nearly lost one of 
its wings when taken in Brockel 
Park, recalls the accomplishments of 
one of the venerable dilettante’s most 
precious and cherished pets. Curious 
coins—among them the famous sati- 
rical one of Queen Anne embracin 
Lady Masham, with the motto, “ Al 
for love”—consume some of those 
protracted days when friends and ac- 
uaintances came not; whilst in one 
recess of the library stand two chests, 
in which are deposited the manuscript 
memoirs and letters of Horace Wal- 
pole. These, perhaps, furnished him 
in many a solitary hour with occupa- 
tion—these, perhaps, proved a solace 
to the vanity which must often have 
been wounded by the rising eminence 
of others. For who believes the 
mournful exclamation of the recluse 
of Strawberry Hill—“ Pray send me 
no laurels. I shall be content with 
a sprig of rosemary thrown after me, 
when the parson of the parish com- 
mits my dust to dust.” Who, indeed, 
believes him ? 
For the very care which he took to 
e his letters, and the knowing 
Injunction that they should not be 
delivered to the first of his male de- 
scendants that should attain the age 
of twenty-five, proves what tint Ke 


aate and Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
in 


set upon the “laurels” which he pro- 
f to despise, and which he co- 
veted, whether they wreathed a brow 


still throbbing with the thirst for 
or were laid upon his tomb. 

% were the visions which the 

old man most fondly treasured, as he 
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sat in the library of Strawberry Hill, 
and the cold, the estranged, and the 
dead came herding into the cells of 
his memory? 

Connected with his home was the re- 
membrance of Walpole’s early friend, 
Gray. One portion of the house 
was indelibly haunted by his image. 
Strawberry Hill—which presented 
some years ago so singular an instance 
of the blindness of all human provi- 
sions, at its sale—was originally a 
small tenement let as a lodging house. 
Cibber once lived there; then Tal- 
bot, Bishop of Durham, sanctified it 
with his presence ; afterwards Henry 
Brydges, Marquis of Carnarvon, was 
its tenant for a time; and lastly it 
became the home of Mrs. Chenevix, 
a noted toy woman; and here the 
famous Petre Couraye lodged with her. 
Horace Walpole took the remainder 
of Mrs. Chenevix’s lease, and erected 
a Gothic castle, not pulling down the 
old house, but adding to it from time 
to time. Its owner described it, in 
its original form, as a little plaything 
toy that he had got out of Mrs. Che- 
nevix’s shop, oa te prettiest bauble 
imaginable, “set in enamelled mea- 
dows, with filagree hedges.” 

The whole became a sort of patch- 
work copy from different originals ; 
even the walk on the road being taken 
from that at Aston Hall, in Warwick- 
shire. Asyouentered by the great north 
gate, a small oratory enclosed in iron 
rails, with all appropriate objects— 
an altar, a saint in bronze, and stone 
basins for holy water—prepared the 
stranger for the further aspect of an 
abbot’s garden, parted off by an open 
screen on the right, and on the left 
for a cloister, by which you passed 
into the house. In this cloister, on 
a pedestal, stood a blue and white 
china tub, in which Walpole’s cat was 
drowned, and on which Gray’s elegant 
ode was written. 

This memorial of an intimacy had 
its importance. In early life Walpole 
and Gray had quarrelled. They had 
travelled together and separated ; for 
the poet was poor, serious, and a 
scholar, and the youthful Horace was 
rich, gay, by no means saintly, and a 
lover of men rather than of books. 


‘«*The fault,’ said Walpole, in after 
times, ‘was mine. I had just broke 
loose from the University, with as much 
money as I could spend, and I was will- 
ing to indulge myself. Gray was for 
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; hen the quarrel was made 
three years afterwards, and Gray 


consented to visit Strawberry Hill, he 
~ told his host without ceremony that he 
~ would by no means consent to be ‘ there 
on the terms of his former friendship, 
Which he had wholly cancelled.’ And, 
perhaps, the alliance thus formed was 
secure than the almost boyish 
ce of former days, when the poet 
freely spoken his mind—for ‘ Gray,’ 
Observed Walpole, ‘does not hate to 
find fault with me.’” 


No two persons could indeed be 
moredissimilar. Pious, studious, affec- 
fionate, and recluse, Gray ill assorted 
with the careless, if not sceptical reli- 

ist—the man who doubted eve 
: being ; the lover of the social, 
but of the social without one grain of 
human interest in its composition. 
Gray was esteemed in his time the 
most learned man in Europe. His 
error was an extreme fastidiousness 
of character, and a contempt for his 
inferiors in knowledge. His sensibi- 
lity was even morbid: he was apt to 
be overset even by the ordinary affairs 
and intercourse of life; and coarse man- 
fers or unrefined sentiments almost 
made him ill. He had certain weak- 
esses, too, which could not have been 
concealed from the sneering penetra- 
tion of Walpole. Like Congreve, he 
tould not bear to be considered as a 
man of letters by profession ; and whilst 
valued others only according to 
their attainments, he wished himself 
to be ed merely as an inde- 
dent gentleman, who read for his 
usement. This was a refinement, 
for so may it be deemed, which the 
tommon sense of Walpole could never 
have comprehended; and yet it has 
excuses. There issomething pain- 
ful and degrading in accounting litera- 
“tureas acraft. As a pursuit it is noble; 
= a profession it loses much of its 
Interest to the romantic mind. 

Their friendship however, conti- 
‘ued, to a certain extent, to flourish, 
fill the death of Gray closed it. The 
he continued to admonish. 
Whilst Walpole was in Paris, “ex- 
pemely in vogue, and supping in the 
3 company,” Gray wrote him lec- 
tures upon his health,—reminding him 

"Bently that he was no longer juvenile: 
‘Pharging him, should he persist in cer- 
in notions of hardiness, “to persist 
being young, in stopping the course 


of time, and making the ow turn 
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back upon the sun- dial ;’ “if you 
find this not so —_ acquiesce in a 
good grace in my anilities, put on your 
under stockings of yarn or woollen, 
even in the night time. Don’t pro- 
voke me, or I shall order you two 
night-caps (which by the way would 
do your eyes good.)” To a vain man 
there is nothing so irritating as the 
age or infirmities of a contemporary. 
Poor Gray! with all his precautions, 
his frm sere and his wrappings, his 
mortal enemy was too strong for him ; 
the gout at last attacked his stomach, 
convulsion fits came on, and that 
friend of Walpole’s expired. 

That Walpole ever cherished the 
memory of his friend with pride, was 
manifest from his disgust with John- 
son’s condemnation of Gray. 

“Sir,” said the dogmatist, “he was 
dull in company, dull in the closet, 
dull everywhere; he was dull in a 
new way, and that made many people 
think him great; he was a mechanical 
poet.” en Walpole was asked to 
subscribe to Johnson’s monument, he 
wrote, “I would not deign to write an 
answer; but sent down word by my 
footman as I would to parish officers, 
with a brief, that I would not sub- 
scribe.” 

From the remembrance of Gray. 
the gayer recollections of the aged 
and infirm Lord Orford might turn, 
doubtless, to the brilliant, the ad- 
mired, the unloved Marie Vichy Cham- 
roud, Marquise du Deffand. This was 
no early bond of love or friendship, 
but the result of an acquaintance com- 
menced on the gentleman’s side, at 
fifty, on that of the lady, at seventy, 
or upwards. 

hen Madame du Deffand first saw 
Horace Walpole, she had been hope- 
lessly blind eleven years; those eyes 
which Voltaire had complimented as 
“bien brillans et bien beaux, were 
closed: perhaps, said the arch-flat- 
terer, “because one is punished 
through the members with which one 
has sinned.” 

Her appearance must, however, 
even when Walpole first beheld her, 
have been sin ly interesting. The 
closed lids did not disfigure a counten- 
ance of which the beauty and regu- 
larity of the features formed a lasting 
Sa oo com "eo Te- 
tained its freshness and delicacy. 
almost to the close of her protracted 
existence. Her favourite attire was 
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a black velvet hood, ished with 
deep plaited rows of round the 
face, and drawn together by a bow of 
ribbon beneath the chin. A white 
ared beneath 
a sort of surcoat of black velvet, set 
off by deep and full lace ruffles, reach- 
ing to the elbow. The whole was 
warm, suitable, venerable. Our aged 
ladies seem to forget in their attire 
that there is such a word to be ap- 
plied to them. 

Such was her aspect. Her personal 
character combined strange contradic- 
tions. She bore her affliction with the 
heroism of a Christian, yet she had no 
faith. Even in her earliest youth, bred 
up as she was in a convent, the scepti- 
cism of a mind naturally unimpres- 
sionable induced her friends to send 
Massillon to convert her. She was 
neither dazzled by his reasonings nor 
intimidated by his character; and the 
prelate, after long arguments, became 
more enamoured of her beauty and 
talents, than shocked at her heresy. 
Such was her own account to Wal- 

le. After this triumph it may not 

surprising to find that she was all 
her life sighing, as she expressed it, 
to be devout, yet never accomplish- 


ing that end; yet she met the hand of 


ity with patience, whilst there 
remained any chance of her retaining 
her eyesight. During the eleven 
— of uncertainty, the agonies of 
er spirit were great. When once 
the fiat was decreed, and her once 
searching eyes could view no more 
the aspect of that society she loved so 
well, she became tranquil and cheer- 
ful, nor would she ever suffer any one 
to pity her for her blindness. 
he was a noted bel esprit—yet she 
disclaimed the character. She thought 
humbly of her own abilities, and re- 
aed. the great imperfections of her 
conventual education. Imgnorant of 
every language but her own, her read- 
ing was necessarily circumscribed; 
“but,” said her friend, Horace Wal- 
pole, 


‘*Her penetration, her strength of 
mind, her ready comprehension, her na- 
tural faculty of judgment, her under- 
standing, the simplicity of her language, 
and her thorough contempt of every 
thing false, or affected, her great know- 
ledge of the world, her intimacy with 
most of the most distinguished men of her 
time—were qualities which put her ona 
par with those celebrated sons of genius.” 
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Walpoleand the Marquise met; and 
surely two persons of more kindred 
tastes and pursuits never encountered 
in this weary world. An instant fire 
was kindled in the breast of the still 
sensitive Du Deffand—a fire of which 
none but the hackneyed man of the 
world, would doubt the source—the 
enthusiasm of an aged, blind, and 
flattered woman, to whose exhausted 
round of limited enjoyments, some 
new object was wanting. Twenty 
years’ difference of age, and that on 
the wrong side, was there between 
them; yet Walpole, suspicious to a 
degree of ridicule, and verging into 
the old bachelor, was haunted by fears 
of this new passion becoming the jest 
of Paris. The previous career of ia 
dame du Deffand inspired him, per- 
haps, with fear. Married from pruden- 
tial motives to M. du Deftfand, and se- 
parated from him, she gave in to the 
received opinions of the best French 
society, that persons united from con- 
siderations of a pecuniary nature, had 
aright after marriage, to form a choice 
such as the restrictions of the single 
state had precluded. It is true, that 
Madame du Deffand was reunited to 
her husband; but their amity only last- 
ed six weeks; and rumours of various 
sorts—one of which pointed out the 
Regent D’Orleans as one of her ad- 
mirers—indicated that no new concep- 
tions of conjugal duty swayed the 
conduct of the beautiful and witty 
Marquise. 

Her connexion with the President 
Henault was not closed, by the death 
of her lover, until years after Horace 
Walpole knew the Marquise. The 
regard of the Marquise was evidently 
languishing towards her ancient ally 
and adorer; and she wrote calmly of 
that illness, which finally closed his 
existence. “The President,” she writes, 
in 1770, “has been attacked with fever, 
and three days since has lost all con- 
sciousness.” “I doubt,” she adds, 
“whether he will live through the 
winter. His loss will make a con- 
siderable change in my life; but I will 
not anticipate disagreeables—let it 
suffice to support them when they 
actually happen.” 

She bore the event with all the 
philosophy of a Frenchwoman. Dur- 
ing the same year, she wrote the ac- 
count of his death, when she avowed 
her grief to be moderate; soothed by 
the conviction that she had lost no 
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_yeal friend in Henault; and, that in 


te of the general condolences prof- 
fered to her, there were those who 
knew that all intimacy had long ceas- 
ed between her and the President. 
"You have made me a perfect prose- 
lyte,” she adds, addressing Walpole. 

T have all your scepticism as to the 
reality of any friendship.” Thus was 
sd 0 long and intimate, but per- 
haps never tender, connexion—an 
union of the intellect and fancy, not 
of the heart. 

Henceforth Walpole became “ion 
ami”?—and Madame du Deffand re- 
ceived from him the soft appellation 
of “ma petite.” 

It was one of those friendships to 
which the depraved Parisians assign 
even the word respectable, when it 

oves lasting ; and which they would 

ve thought tarnished by marriage— 
a folly which would have injured 
the parties in the sight of sensible 
ote. Long, according to Marmontel, 
was this connexion continued by fear— 
for the President was timid—after it 
had ceased to be held together by love. 

One would have supposed that, even 
under the influence of these recollec- 
tions, Walpole need not have dreaded 
scandal. Surely in his arm-chair at 
Strawberry Hill, wrapped up in flan- 
nels, he must have eatied with some- 
thing likea blushall hisown absurdity ; 
his alarm “at what the world would 
gay”—heightened, doubtless, by the 
knowledge that all letters written 
from England by celebrated persons 
were, as he fancied, opened at the 

ost office in Paris, and often sent to 

ersailles to furnish amusement for 
the Court. Nevertheless, he might 
have reflected that, before the Re- 
yolution nothing was more strongly 
marked than the period at which the 
of gallantry expires and the reign 
of the bel esprit begins—an epoch 
which was as scrupulously observed 
asa change of dress upon a change of 
season—and that a woman aiming to 
attract a lover after the age of gal- 
lantry had passed, would have ex- 
posed. herself to as much ridicule as 
if she had worn velvet when all the 
world had put on their “demi sai- 
sons.” Nevertheless, the agonies of 
the alarmed Walpole were reiterated. 
It is true that the expressions of the 
blind and aged Marquise were some- 
what extatic, and resembled the ray- 
ings of fifteen. “ If you could give,” 
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she says, “to your letters the sound 
of your voice, your pronunciation, 1 
should be as happy once a-week as I 
am every day when you are here.” 
On another occasion she complains 
that the friendship she has conceived 
for Walpole is a great misfortune— 
(how many women might avow the 
same of that uncomfortable species of 
interest falsely called Platonic). She 
reproaches him with accusing her of 
romance. “I love you,” she says, 
“only because I esteem you ; and have 
found in you qualities which for fifty 
years I have sought elsewhere in vain.” 
She regrets the obstacles which sepa- 
rate them, and refers, touchingly, to 
her blindness and old age. 

Such as their friendship was, it was 

closed by the death of Madame du 
Deffand in 1780. She died calmly, 
without a struggle, but unbelieving, 
and, as far as observation could dis- 
cover, unfearing. Walpole, in his cha- 
racter of her, written in January, 1766, 
describes her asgoing “to operas,plays, 
suppers, and Versailles;” as giving 
suppers twice a-week, and reciting 
songs and epigrams. Her judgment, 
he describes to be as just as possible ; 
on every point of conduct, he declares 
her to be “as wrong as possible; all 
love and hatred, passionate for her 
friends, but a vehement hater.” Well 
is it for us that we know not always 
what others say and think of us. “As 
she can have no amusement but con- 
versation ;” thus wrote Walpole of 
his “ petite,’ “the least solitude and 
ennui are insupportable to her, and 
put her into the power of several 
worthless people, who eat her sup- 
ers when they can eat nobody’s of 
higher rank ; wink to one another 
and laugh at her frailties, because 
she has forty times more parts—and 
venture to hate her because she is not 
rich.” What a picture of that world 
for which she had sacrificed all, 

The man of slight sensibilities had 
ample consolation for the death of Ma- 
dame du Deffand. Twickenham was, 
at that era, somewhat of a classic 
region , “Dowagers as plenty as floun- 
ders,” writes Walpole, “inhabit all 
around ; and Pope’s ghost is juss 
now skimming under my window, 
by a most poetical moonlight.” Pope, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, White- 
head, the poet laureat, and Sir John 
Hawkins added their own quota of 
dignity to the place, ‘ 
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At Little Strawberry Hill, at the 
western extremity of Twickenham, 
resided also Mrs. Clive, the incom- 
parable actress in low comedy. 


,/'& Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 


A matchless actress, Clive her name ; 
The comic muse with her expired, 
And shed a tear when she retired.” 


Such was the inscription placed on 
an urn, in the garden where this ac- 
complished woman had often saun- 
tered. Mrs. Clive’s residence was a 
small, but beautiful cottage, which 
afterwards became the abode of the 
Miss Berrys, the latest friends of 
Horace Walpole. Here much agree- 
able communion of the taste and in- 
tellect, and the talk that “hovers 
round the lips, but never touches the 
heart,” must have taken place. In 
later times, the family of Sir Mathew 
Wood, to whose political conduct, as 
the champion of Queen Caroline, the 
world at last does justice, were domi- 
ciled in Little Strawberry Hill. 

The acquaintance of Mrs. Clive 
afforded Horace Walpole that most 


comfortable of all luxuries, an easy 
humble friend. It does not appear 
in any of his letters that she mingled 


in any of those brilliant réwnions 
which he describes as occurring in 
the “most oriental of evenings,” with 
the odours of Araby diffused around : 
the acacias, covered with blossoms, 
thus perfuming the air; the honey- 
suckles, dangling from every tree in 
festoons ; the seringas, thickets of 
sweets; and the new-cut hay in the 
meadows: all this heightened—for 
his was a Cockney mind—by a thou- 
sand sky rockets launched into the air 
at Ranelagh and Marylebone, and giv- 
ing the region around “ et eek ite 
the semblance of Haroun Alraschid’s 
paradise. From such festive scenes, 
when d by the presence of high- 
born foreigners, or encumbered, as he 
deemed it, by the host’s lordly rela- 
tives, the humble player was prob- 
ably excluded. She occupied, how- 
ever, her place—and, ae to say, 
enjoyed the intimacy of Walpole for 
years, if not without scandal, at least 
exempt from real blame. Separated 
early in life from her husband, the 
brother of Baron Clive, Mrs, Clive 
remained forty years on the stage 
without paying that tax for pre-emi- 
nence which is often found to consist 
in relaxation of principle. Her per- 
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sonal defects were not detrimental to 
her success, for they were obviated 
by the force of original talent and by 
the charm of manner. The descrip- 
tion given of this celebrated woman 
by Churchill, in the “ Rosciad,” must 
remind those who remember Mrs. 
Jordan, of that admirable actress. 


“ 


Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod, 

Nor ane the critic’s praise, nor feared his 
rod; 

Original in spirit and in ease, 

She pleased by hiding all attempts to please; 

No comic actress ever yet could raise, 

On humour’s base, more merit or more 
praise.” 


Mrs. Clive was a woman respect- 
able by birth, being the daughter of 
one of the unfortunate adherents of 
James II. in Ireland. Her father, 
Mr. William Rafflers, who was a native 
of the city of Kilkenny, lost a valu- 
able estate, owing to his adherence to 
the losing side, and fied to France, 
where he served in the army of Louis 
XIV. ; but returning, he married and 
settled in London—and Mrs. Clive 
first saw the light in the unromantic 
— of Fishstreet-hill. 

he young creature, who afterwards 
became so celebrated, displayed her 
genius for the stage very early. It 
was discovered and appreciated by 
Colley Cibber. Her first appearance 
was at Drury-lane, in boy’s clothes, 
and all that she was required to do 
was to sing a song. She was then 
scarcely seventeen ; but the debut, 
even in so slight a part, was entirely 
successful. he soon rose to emi- 
nence; and her Nell, in “The Devil 
to Pay,” a ballad farce, written by 
Coffey, caused her salary to be 
doubled. A long career of fame was 
then commenced, and closed only by 
her retirement in 1769. Walpole fre- 
quently refers to Mrs. Clive’s perform- 
ances—sometimes calling her “The 
Clive ;” at others, Muscovita, in al- 
lusion to one of her favourite charac- 
ters. “Sir, the Muscovita is not a 
pretty woman, and she does sing ill, 
that’s all.” Thus wrote he to Mr. 
Marshal Conway—“ There is a little 
simple farce, called ‘Miss Lucy in 
Town,’ in which Mrs. Clive mimics 
Muscovita admirably ; but all the run 
is,” he adds, “ after Garrick, a wine- 
merchant, who is turned player, at 
Goodman’s Fields.” 

The incredulous Horace saw “ no- 
thing wonderful” in the new star. 


see 
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His preference was, even then, be- 
ing to show signs of age, in his 
of old associations. ith what 

& pleasure he speaks of Mrs. Brace- 

girdle, and quotes her telling him how, 

at the playhouse, in those days of 
simple manners and humble fortunes, 
they used to call out, as each favourite 
actress departed, for Mrs. Oldfield’s 
chair; Mrs. Barry’s clogs; and Mrs. 

Bracegirdle’s pattens. How strange 

would this sound at the Lyceum in 

our time—where a smart brougham 
awaits the heroine of the night. 

But, over the decline of Horace 
Walpole’s existence shone a still 
fairer ray, hovered a still brighter star 
than Muscovita. These were times 
when the acacias, beloved of their 
owners, shed their sweet blossoms 
upon young, fair heads; and the 
honeysuckles imparted their perfume 
not alone to titled foreigners, but to 
stately women full of talent, their 
oe sparkling with intelligence. 

ong these, by the side of the dig- 

nified Mrs. Siddons, there glanced a 

female form, whose exquisite beauty 

was then yielding to the imperious 
decree of time, but whose enthusiasm 
endured until the last. Light up the 
candles; draw up the drop-scene in 
the theatre; let the prompter, some 
dandy peer in his laced ruffles, take 
his place yonder—ring the call-bell; 
and prepare cushions for the valetu- 

inarian lord of the whole—a scene 
is to be enacted, its author, its heroine, 
the same—Anne Damer. 

She is, indeed, no longer youthful 
but the delicacy of her form and 
face bespeaks her high birth—that 
birth upon which she sets so little 
store; and her quick eye, her some- 
what sharp features, her ready smile, 
tell of the lively genius which at- 
tempted all things. She had presum- 
ed upon being the pupil of Bacon, the 
seulptor. She now dares to act with 
Biddons, and before the widow of 
Garrick. Already had her reputation 
in this line been noised abroad—her 
performances at the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s, with Lord Henry Fitzgerald 

e father of the late and the present 

rd De Ros), had established her as 
the Thalia of those and similar occa- 
sions. How charming she had been 
as Violante in the “Wonder,” to Lord 

’s Don Felix. How piquant as 
‘Mrs, Lovemore, in “The Way to keep 
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him ;” but at Strawberry Hill she 
takes a new part ;—she is bitter, sar- 
castic, personal; and in her piece of 
“Fashionable Friends,” she unveils— 
and none had opportunities of know- 
ing it better —the heartlessness of the 
fashionable world. The piece was 
brought afterwards upon the stage— 
but the audience, more virtuous than 
we of the present times, resented the 
biting satire, and it was withdrawn. 

“Thalia” was a personage of no or- 
dinary stamp. She was one of a fa- 
mily—and few were there—for whom 
Horace Walpole felt a real and last- 
ing regard. Her father was the justly 
celebrated and beloved Henry Sey- 
mour Marshall Conway; and her 
mother was Caroline Campbell, the 
only daughter of John, Fourth Duke 
of Argyle. Thus allied, there were 
many who would have deemed beauty, 
rank, the prospect of an eligible mar- 
riage, all that human hopes could 
desire ; but Anne Conway had just 
talent enough to aspire, without the 
vigour of mind necessary to accom- 
plish perfection. 

Happily for her—for her subsequent 
life was one which required the solace 
of a pursuit—Anne Conway was re- 
lated to Horace Walpole. During her 

irlhood, he had the pt to 

irect her pursuits, and to approve her 
attempts. Few services are more ac- 
ceptable to the young, and no pre- 
sents are so grateful as a large dona- 
tion of encouragement. One day, dur- 
ing the prime of her youth and bee 
Anne Conway happened to be walk- 
ing with the historian Hume. They 
met a boy carrying images. Hume 
gave him a shilling, which drew upon 

im a jest from his fair companion on 
his squandering so” much money. 
“Those images,” he remarked, “were 
not modelled without the aid of science 
and genius” —with all her accomplish- 
ments, he defied his young companion 
to produce such works. The spur 
was felt; it acted as a goad—and 
soon from the masquerade and the 
dance, the bright eyes of Anne Con- 
way were missing. She was taking 
lessons from Bacon, the sculptor. She 
was modelling in a mob-cap, with a 
large apron over her delicate figure. 
Til-natured report soon made out that 
the works she produced were not 
achieved by herself, but had the aid 
of a poor sculptor, Cerrachi ; but, even 

34 
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when that aid was withdrawn, she pro- 
duced works of much merit, though 
not of decided superiority. 

Horace Walpole wrote her up—for 
thesystem of cliques wasasrifein those 
days as in ours—and his clique com- 
bined the charm of high fashion with 
its lofty and various pretensions. The 
approval of a man of such high cele- 
brity, both in literature and taste, and 
of such high fashion, was all-powerful. 
People look through their magnifying 
glasses at the defects of a starving 
artist. They are beguiled into blind- 
ness by an honourable name. It was 
the day for titled caste to shine forth 
in all the lustre which the spirit of 
clique could bestow All high-born 
ladies without that pale were laughed 
at—witness Horace Walpole’s inces- 
sant ridicule of Lady Pomfret, and of 
the Duchess of Bolton, whose resolu- 
tion of going to China, upon Wheat- 
ston’s telling her that the world was to 
be burnt in three years, might be a la 
Bolton—but not, assuredly, her grace’s 
serious proposal. But whatever cer- 
tain ladies did—relations of his own 
—was surpassing, superior to con- 
temporary productions, equal to the 
ancients. 

“Mrs. Damer’s busts,” he writes, 
“are not inferior to the antique, and 
theirs, we may be sure, were not more 
like.” He commends her Scotch dog 
as large as life, and “only not alive” 
—with a looseness and softness in the 
curls that seemed impossible to terra 
cotta; and he compares it in point of 
merit, to the Barberini goat, the Tus- 
can boar, the Malta eagle. So much 
for clique. More truly does he remark 
that her attempt was almost unpre- 
cedented and laudable. Since her 
time, Lady Dacre has honourably dis- 
tinguished herself in the same noble 
art. 

Lady Lucan was also famed for her 
miniatures, Lady De Spencer for her 
drawings, and the Countess of Ayles- 
bury, the mother of Mrs. Damer, had 
a noted skill in worsted-work pictures. 
But these were but the attempts of 
elegant and gifted women in their 
hours of recreation. Sculpture be- 
came the business of Anne Conway’s 
life. She sought to improve her 

eneral knowledge, in order to perfect 
er taste. She studied, with this end, 
not only modern literature, but the 
classic authors of Rome and Greece. 
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Her loveliness, her wit and energy, 
won upon the fancy of her cousin 
Horace. Why were they never allicd 
by a closer tie than that of cousin- 
ship ? 

er ambition rose as she proceeded. 
Henceforth she resolved to banish 
all sublunary distinctions from her 
thoughts—to pride herself upon “all 
the blood of all the Seymours” no 
more—and to hold the appellation of 
the first female sculptor of her day, 
as dearer to her heart than the proud- 
est titles of the realm. She was ac- 
customed in after times to say, she 
wished to be known by the name of 
Damer the Sculptor—all other dis- 
tinctions to be withdrawn. Her ro- 
mantic endeavours were stayed by 
her unhappy marriage. This occurred 
in 1767, when the young sculptor was 
only nineteen, and before any of the 
works upon which she established her 
fame were given to the world. 

The union was infelicitous. The 
Hon. John Damer, to whom she gave 
her hand, was, indeed, well born, 
being the son of Lord Milton, and 
brother of the Earl of Dorchester, and 
heir to thirty thousand a-year; but 
he was madly extravagant, and ina 
trivial and discreditable way, lavish- 
ing on his person immense sums, and 
frequently appearing three times a 
day in a new suit, decorated in all the 
costly taste of the times. 

Released from this tie by the early 
death of her husband in 1776, Mrs. 
Damer devoted her days to her be- 
loved pursuits, adding to them a new 
and keen interest in politics. She 
resolved to travel to Rome, there to 
improve her taste. This undertaking 
was by no means either safe or easy. 
War at that time raged between 
America and England. The vessel in 
which Mrs. Damer sailed, was chased 
by a French man-of-war, and a run- 
ning fire was kept up for four hours. 
During this fearful encounter, the 
young sculptor showed all the material 
of which her character was composed. 
She behaved with an intrepidity wor- 
thy of the name of Conway. Her cou- 
sin, with feelings composed one-third 
of cousinly interest, and two-thirds of 
love, trembled for her when he heard 
of the conflict. “She always was,” 
thus wrote he to her mother, “the 
heroic daughter of a hero—her sense 
and coolness never forsook her. I, 
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who = ~ so firm, ee at 

ladyship’s account. Now, that 
ae has cael fire for four hours, I 
hope she will give as clear proofs of 
her understanding, and not return 
with danger.” 

She returned in safety, after visit- 
ing not only Rome, but Madrid, to act 
anew partin hersphere. A party as- 
sembled at Lady Frederick Campbell's, 
to play cribbage, first welcomed her 
home, Among them, surrounded by 
Conways, Mount Edgecombes, and 
Johnstones, was the expectant Horace 
Walpole. At half-past ten she was 
announced. Her parents ran into the 
hall—the gouty Horace scrambled 
down some of the stairs. The tra- 
yeller met them in glad spirits, 
although her perils by sea, and fa- 

i by land, had been such as to 
daunt the spoiled grumblers at the 

tty passage from England to the 

mtinent. She had rested only four 
days at Paris, after coming from Ma- 
drid, and had endured a twelve hours’ 
sail from Calais to Dover. A supper, 
such as one can easily conceive to have 
been delightful, closed the evening of 
return. As she ran over the events and 
impressions of her tour, she confessed 
that Madrid and the Escurial had 
gained her a proselyte to painting, 
which she had undervalued in her 
zeal for Statwarism. She owned she 
had had ‘“‘no idea of Titian,” and that 
Rubens “amazed her.” Her anima- 
tion, her looks, her “Spanish com- 
plexion,” as Horace Walpole termed 
it, charmed every one who welcomed 
the traveller home. 

She had set out in life a tory; she 
had been partially converted to whig- 
ism by Walpole; and, like most en- 
thusiastic women (who are seldom 
reasoners), she had now become almost 
a republican. 

It was a period of the maddest 
political excitement. The memorable 
contest of Charles Fox for Westmins- 
ter was at hand, and, among other 
fashionable female politicians, Mrs. 
Damer became one of the foremost. 
She formed, in fact, one of that triplet 
of wits and beauty, composed of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. Clive, 
and herself, who canvassed Westmins- 
ter, and forgot, in their eagerness to 
carry the day, not only what is due 
to rank, but also to female delicacy 
and self-respect, 
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Henceforth, Mrs. Damer’s name is 

to be found almost incessantly in the 
annals of Strawberry Hill ; sometimes 
repairing the famous eagle in the 
gallery, damaged by some rude visi- 
tants ; sometimes, perchance, accom- 
panying her fond and flattered cousin 
to Ham House, and sitting amid a 
host of fine company under a tent on 
the lawn of that noble residence—an- 
cestral elms in avenues, casting their 
shadows over her “Spanish complex- 
ion.” On receiving the Duchess of 
York at Strawberry, the host was clad 
in asilver waistcoat made for him three 
years ago, to appear at Lord Chol- 
mondeley’s wedding, and which, con- 
sidering all his illnesses, he expected 
would wrap round him like a night- 
gown. On this occasion—one of those 
connexions with courts which began 
with George the First, and would 
probably end with his great great 
reat granddaughter, the Duchess of 
Vori-it was much regretted that the 
eagle “could not speak.” Round its 
neck, when it was in good condition, 
were suspended some lines, celebrat- 
ing the Duke of York’s military 
prowess—but Mrs. Damer’s work was 
not accomplished. Charming, never- 
theless, must have been the scene— 
the Duchess all graciousness and free- 
dom from etiquette, begging her host 
to sit—he declining. Then her order- 
ing General Bude to sit, that he might 
have no excuse. Then his rising and 
reaching the salver himself to hand 
her Royal Highness some chocolate. 
In short, his attentions, “de vieille 
cour,” were absolutely winning. 

The same gay enthusiast, his fair 
disciple in politics, and the arts, 
watched, at times, over the fireside of 
Walpole, until his latest decline ; and 
her task of repleting his weary hours 
was shared by Mrs. Berry and her 
accomplished daughters. But, whilst 
her evenings were passed in theatri- 
cals, and much of her time occupied 
in politics, and that chain of conse- 
quences which the busy caballing of 
rash women entails—rather, to her 
who plays but a minor part in that 
deadly game, a diversion than an in- 
terest—her thoughts were mainly 

iven still to sculpture. Her bust of 
aris, in marble, of Queen Caroline, 
in terra cotta, of Sir Joseph Banks, 
in the British Museum, her Isis, in 
the collection of Mr, Hope, attest a 
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talent which might, with the painful 
work of years, devoted solely to the 
one pursuit, have risen far above me- 
diocrity. Upon the ospray which she 
modelled for Horace Walpole in terra 
cotta, his flattering pencil has in- 
scribed these words :— 


Non me Praxiteles fecit, ut Anna Damer.” 


In the Register House at Edin- 
burgh, a statue of George the Third, 
styled by Mr. Cunningham, “a cold, 
meagre, and unsatisfactory perfor- 
mance,” remains to prove, at least, 
what woman may attempt. The 
royal form and figure were not such 
as to promote inspiration in a sculp- 


tor. 

Whilst thus her energies flourished, 
her cousin was fast declining. In 
spite of his jokes about seeing a 
“ George the Fourth,” he felt that he 
was mortal. ‘“ What business,” he 
wrote to Hannah More, “had I to 
live to the brink of seventy-nine, and 
why should one like the world at 
that age?’ yet he had many blessings, 
eyes, ears, teeth—no pain—“ and I 
would pet any dormouse that would 
outsleep me. And,” he adds, in a 
better, a holier spirit, “when one 
can afford to pay for every relief, 
comfort, or assistance that can be 
procured at fourscore, dare one com- 
plain?’ Would that all could prac- 
tically adopt this true philosophy. 
It is those who can pay who do most 
frequently complain. Must not one 
reflect on the thousands of old poor, 
who are suffering martyrdom, and 
have none of these alleviations ? Un- 
happy Chatterton! was one thought 
ever given to thee !— 


“ Mid others of less note, came one frail form, 
A phantom among men ; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell.”* 


In the midst of those many com- 
forts, surrounded by all that could 
stimulate the pee appetite and re- 


lieve pain, did one passing thought 
revert to him, who, baffied of his last 
miserable hope of going out as a sur- 
geon’s mate to Africa, his sanguine spi- 
rit bowed down to the dust, his prie e, 
science, yielding even to the pangs 
of hunger—was fe ever recalled? In 
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the saloons of his house in Berkeley- 
square, where Walpole’s last illness 
carried him off, did he ever recur to 
the homely details of that last heart- 
rending scene—the poet, even on the 
brink of destitution, hoping still—still 
writing to his mother, that “no au- 
thor could be poor who understood 
the acts of booksellers ;” next sinking 
from the intoxication of that fata 
delusion into despair; then changing 
his lodgings—Shoreditch was too 
costly for him—his friends there must 
not know his wretchedness ; could he 
behold him shivering in Brook-street, 
Holborn, often pressed by a friendly 
neighbour, an apothecary, honoured 
be his name, Mr. Cross, to dine, or 
sup with him, yet refusing, lest it 
might be thought that, what was too 
true, he had not that day broken his 
fast; then snatching, in famished 
agony, for nature overcame him, at 
the barrel of oysters! It is too much ! 
In this extremity, the good woman of 
the house where he had taken a 
miserable lodging, poor herself, and 
therefore kind to the poor, presses 
him to eat. He was offended at her 
compassion, he assured her he was 
not hungry ; that same day, indeed, 
the tragedy was ended, and. soon “the 
broken-hearted poet had no need of 
tears.” He swallowed arsenic ; the 
inquest sat, the sentence was pro- 
nounced insanity, and the wasted 
corpse was hurried to its last resting- 
place—carried in a shell to Shoe-lane 
workhouse. Did the octogenarian of 
Strawberry remember this ? 

Horace Walpole has incurred oblo- 
quy sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cient, for his conduct to Chatterton. 
On reviewing it, he may, perhaps, 
justly have considered that he was in 
no way responsible for an event which 
took place two years after Chatter- 
ton’s popes to him. One may 
acquit his conduct, therefore, of being 
criminal ; but one cannot but contrast 
it with that of Burke to Crabbe under 
similar circumstances. Burke, when 
he befriended the unknown poet 
when he wrote him a letter, penned 
with an angel’s sentiments, was him- 
self in difficulties. 'Walpole—but has 
not his sin of omission been visited 
upon him heavily enough? Let us 


* Shelley’s elegy upon Keats, 
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hope that it is forgiven. There were 
ives, we know, and, then, God 
th not as man judgeth. % this 

e there is, however, retribution. It 
was the fate of Walpole to survive 
the comfortable belief that he was of 
importance in the world. “His 
mind,” says his accomplished biogra- 
pher, “became subject to the cruel 

ucination of supposing himself 
neglected and abandoned by the only 
persons to whom his memory clung, 
and whom he wished to see.” So 
equal is the doom of all to sorrow in 
some form or another. 

Let us shake off this moralizing, 
dispel these sad reminiscences, give 
one thought more to Strawberry in 
its prime, and bring up, not the pale 
hunger-stricken form of a hapless 
poet, but the portly frame of a man 
of fashion, in his light satin waistcoat 
laced, his velvet coat, and delicate 
rufiles,fof which no one comprehended 
the texture nor the style better than 
himself. 

He comes fresh, perchance, from 
Tyburn, or from Paris, where he has 

‘been to see Damien broken on the 
wheel, or from gazing on an acquaint- 
ance in his shroud, or from seeing 
Lord Lovat’s head cut off and sewn 
on again, or from watching the disin- 
terment of the old Duke of Rich- 
mond’s body. Hence, perhaps, he 
has been to White’s, or to Brooks’s, 
and left the whole room convulsed 
with his wit, for the awful spectacles 
of death and doom never stayed his 
vivacity for an instant; or he has 
been looking in at one or other of the 
nominal offices of his beloved sine- 
cures—-his Surveyor of the Meltings 
in the Mint, his Registrar in the 
Court of Chancery in Barbadoes, or 
some other job in those corrupt days ; 
or he has been, perchance, at the 
gaming table. 

Still, winning or losing, pocketing 
the public money, or seeing a thief on 
the gallows, or gazing on the clay- 
cold features of a long-tried compa- 
nion (I will not profane the word 
“friend” by applying it to such as 
George Selwyn), his gaiety is the same; 
and his jests and his gossip draw a 
smile, even in his extreme old age, 

m the man who had lived upon 

Ge food for fourscore years. is 

is of the Gunnings and Lad 


wnshend, of Rigby, Hanbury, Wil- 
inn and Gilly’ Williams ere 
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may seem to have been a wonderful 
conformity of taste and character be- 
tween these two men; yet Walpole 
rises in the comparison: he was not 
the avowed sensualist that Selwyn 
confessed himself to be. There was, at 
all events, in the every-day life of 
Horace Walpole arespectability which 
was outraged without an —s 
pang of remorse by Selwyn. e pur- 
suits of Strawberry, if they might be 
accounted _— were at all events 
innocent. If we concede, with the 
great colourist of historical portraits, 
that Walpole “was drawn by some 
strangé attraction from the great to 
the little’—in fact, his important pur- 
suits were “researches after Queen 
Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red hat, the 
pipe which Van eo smoked durin 
is last sea-fight, and the spur whic 

King William stuck into the flank of 
Sorel”—we must concede that there is 
evenanelegancein such inquiries, when 
compared with the gross occupations 
of Selwyn’s almost infamous career— 
enlivened by executions, and filled up 
either by betraying young men at the 
gaming table, or ensnaring gentler vic- 
tims to their ruin. Both were of a 
race which one would gladly see ex- 
ate from the face of society—men 
devoid, aeperney, of the sense of 
responsibility. Both were, in one re- 
spect, singularly alike. eir affec- 
tions ran not in the channels to which 
natural ties had directed their course. 
“ As I am not yet old,” wrote Horace 
Walpole, “I may pie myself some 
agreeable years, if I could detach my- 
self from all connexions, but with a 
very few persons that I value.” Sel- 
wn could have echoed this sentiment. 

is interests were centered in one or 
two singular quarters—upon a child, 
of whose relationship to himself he 
doubted, and upon Lady Coventry, the 
daughter of a friend. Old links of 
obligation were to him links of sand ; 
his friendships were matters of habit 
and convenience. 

At length disease came on—Selwyn 
was the victim of dropey, attended 
with intense suffering. He then ap- 

lied himself to the resource of which 
e had thought so little—the Scrip- 
tures. He is declared to have died 
penitent; yet, in his will, he be- 
ueathes to his supposed natural 
ughter £33,000, and leaves to his 
nephews a hundred guineas each—a 
remarkable instance of the absence 
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of that sense of duty which, in the 
disposition of our worldly effects, re- 
gards our natural and lawful ties in 
the first instance. The rest of his 
estate he left to the Duke of Queens- 
berry, who neither wanted that mite 
to be added to the catalogue of his 
misused wealth, nor merited such a 
proof of friendship at the hands of a 
man who well knew his boundless 
iniquities. Horace Walpole felt Sel- 
wyn’s death severely. “These mis- 
fortunes,” he observed, referring to 
it, “though they can be but for so 
short a time, are very sensible to the 
old ; but him I really loved, not only 
for his infinite wit, but for a thousand 
good qualities.” 

Very soon the vault was closed over 
his own remains ; and the very corner- 
stone of all that cligue which had so 
satirized and so charmed the world, 
which had given the great so much to 
talk about, and afforded the little so 
much to envy, was crumbled into the 
dust. And “ Strawberry”’—what be- 
came of it? Did the bat and the 
owl then reign in the turrets, or haunt 
the Gothic cottage in the garden ? 
Did cobwebs sully the refectory, and 
the cardinal’s spiders crawl over the 
pictures and bronzes in the tribune ? 
Ah, no! Fora while the merry throng 
who herded round Mrs. Damer kept 
up the cheerfulness of the fated place ; 
for to her Horace Walpole had be- 
queathed it during her life, with an 
annuity of £2,000 a-year to keep it 
up. Nor can we blame him. He had 
visited Houghton in 1761, and found 
it desolate. “Gray and forty church- 
yards could not furnish so many re- 
tlections” as that place brought him. 
He could not satiate himself with 
looking on the splendours which were 
soon to be for ever dispersed—the 
pictures to Russia—the famous marble 
staircases to construct other staircases 
in other houses of the neighbourhood. 
The pleasure ground—he lays an em- 
phasis on the word—was “ stripped 
up and broken ;” many fond paths he 
could not unravel. Houghton was a 
monument of grandeur or ruin. The 
servants proposed to “lay him in the 
great apartment.” He declined it, in 
agony. It were like proposing to 

argaret Moper to be a duchess in 
the court that had cut off her father’s 
head. He took refuge in his father’s 
little dressing-room, revolving to him- 
self how wise a man, or how weak, 
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that father had been, in that he had 
built Houghton for his grandson to 
annihilate or for him to mourn over; 
and he compares his own feelings to 
those which Lord Burleigh might en- 
tertain if he could rise from his grave, 
“and see his descendant driving thie 
Hatfield stage.” 

These words, after all that has 
since occurred, are most remarkable. 
For a brief space Strawberry Hill con 
tinued to be maintained, cared for, 
enjoyed. The acacias still waved to 
and-fro in the summer breeze, admired 
by the high-bred and the tasteful ; 
but in an evil hour the place was sur 
rendered to the mace, to which it 
might most properly be said to be- 
long. 

But afew years since the public 
witnessed the utter demolition of all 
that could be interesting at a spot but 
little capable of the higher order of 
beauty from situation, and undignified 
by the display of a noble and simple 
taste. But, however the structure 
and its furniture might be regarded 
as tasteless, they possessed asso- 
ciations of a peculiar and perma- 
nent nature. Who can ever forget 
the view which preceded the sale of 
that collection, to which the better 
part of a life of eighty years had been 
devoted? The gallery, of which the 
owner had so proudly penned a de- 
scription, was crowded with many 
descendants of those families of which 
his pen had written once so familiarly. 
The very literati who had hailed his 
name with so little reverence were 
there to criticize. Lady historians, 
welcomed in due state by Mr. Robins, 
picture dealers, and it was said pic- 
ture stealers—for the eye of the police 
was on many a gay bonnet there— 
sauntered beneath the ceiling taken 
from one of the side aisles of Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel ; dealers in curio- 
sities were viewing with incredulity 
old coins, or sacrilegiously handling 
ebony cabinets; young squires, from 
the welds beyond Guildford, with 
whip in hand, were looking out for a 
game piece. The regular, proud face 
of Maria Walpole, Duchess of Glou- 
cester, fresh in its colouring as when 
taken from the glowing life, drew all 
the belles, for the beautiful are al- 
ways interested in beauty to gaze 
upon it. The elderly ladies were pass- 
ing on to view the crimson damask 
Norwich hangings in the roynd draw- 
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ing-room. All, all had an eye to 

liation ; and yet, after beholding 

oughton, Horace Walpole had ex- 
claimed, “Poor little Strawberry ! at 
least it will not be picked to pieces 
by a descendant.” 

The prayer of Sir Robert Walpole, 
when he built Houghton, was recorded 
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on the foundation stone. It was, that 
after its master, to a mature old age, 
had long enjoyed it in perfection, his 
latest deocdadante might safely pos- 
sess it in honour. 

It requires no moral to point this 
tale of human short-sightedness. 


CRINOLINE AND WHALES. 


As, (borrowing a mechanical simile) 
certain clocks with glass faces are 
cunningly devised to cheat an obser- 
ver into the belief that hands move 
without the aid of spring or weight, 
actuated through clock-work to move 
them—so the mental clock-work of 
ideal association is far too much con- 
cealed now-a-days. It isa particular 
ease of a very human quality, pride— 
the false pride of chafing under an 
obligation ; even though it be to one’s 
own suggestive senses. When people 
are less chary of telling the world 
how they got at results, it will be all 
the better for the world. As long as 


the pernicious falsehood is implied of 
attributing to the creative faculty 
ideas which merely come by associa- 
tion, so long will there be a hindrance 
to the onward march of intellect in 


many a timid aspirant. It may abate 
somewhat of the majesty wherewith 
whales pourtray themselves to the 
imagination of certain people, as it 
may tend to lower the majesty of our 
own creative faculty in the estimation 
of others, if we honestly confess at this 
—the very outset of our narrative— 
that between the behemoths of ocean 
on the one part, and the idea which 
brought them into our head on the 
other part, the chasm, though seem- 
ingly immense, is spanned by that 
one step, which, Napoleon (him of the 
grey coat and cocked-hat, we mean) 
signalized by a proverb. Wandering 
down through Bond-street one day, 
we jostled against many a crinoline 
petticoat, and the crinoline petticoats 
suggested the topic of whales ! 
othing like the material falsely 
called bone of the Baleena Mysticetus* 
for imparting that expansiveness so 


indispensable to the proper set of a 
lady’s crinoline. There were three for- 
midable competitors when the fashion 
came into vogue in these latter days. 
Steel, vulcanized caoutchouc, and 
gutta percha they were. Vain illu- 
sions all: whalebone’s the thing ! 

As to the first, steel is steel; and 
steel, if badly tempered (nay, some- 
times be the temper ever so good), 
breaks short off, leaving a sharp cut- 
ting extremity. It is a matter con- 
cerning which reliable statistics are 
difficult to ol tain; but we are given to 
understand, that, certain lesions in- 
cidental to the rupture of steel-petti- 
coat-springs, have thrown them into 
such evil repute, that, ere long they 
will be totally abandoned. 

The idea of hollow, inflated, vulea- 
nized hoops, was eminently ingenious ; 
but their employment involves condi- 
tions so difficult to be commanded, 
that, no wonder, vulcanized india-rub- 
ber hoop-work soon went out. We 
would not by any inconsiderate criti- 
cism of ours knowingly abate one iota 
of the proper credit justly appertain- 
ing to the inventor of vulcanized 
rubber inflated hoops. It was an 
idea suggested by a master mind. In 
theory the notion is perfect ; but, alas! 
from theory to practice there is a 
bridge, and few there be who cross it. 
An application of the very same sort of 
evidence which has proved that out 
of no kind of wind-bag whatever, no 
matter how cunningly devised, can 
a practically good swimming life-pre- 
server be made—seeing the chance of 
accidents from sunken rocks—might 
have awakened suspicion from the 
very first, that no system of inflated 
hoop-work could be adopted as the 


* Or true whalebone whale. All the genus Balena yield whalebone; but the 
whalebone of the B, Mysticetus is longest, and therefore the most valuable, 
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basis of a lady’s expansive gear, with- 
out imminent peril from puncture and 
collapse—so long, at least, as pins are 
oo eo ee “fixing” of a 
lady. ides—suwb rosa be it spoken, 
and sotto voce—vulcanized rubber has 
brimstone in its composition; and 
brimstone, when volatilized, comes 
reeking to the olfactory sense with 
evil associations ! 

In common with many others who 
take an interest in watching the ap- 
plication of means to important ends, 
we thought hopefully of gutta percha 
hoopwork once. There cannot be a 
greater mistake, though some mis- 
takes may be attended with more im- 
portant consequences. The quality 
which should dominate over all other 
qualities,in ladies’ manufactured hoop- 
work, is elasticity. Gutta percha is 
non-elastic: it won’t do. long as 
a lady can move about on a field all 
her own—move without touchin 
any body, or any thing—move in suc 
wise that no body and no thing, ani- 
mate or inanimate, shall touch her, 
gutta percha is available. But set 
the lady in a crowd, though it be only 
for an instant, and she emerges the 
very instant after, a grotesque, shriv- 
elled-up-looking thing, as full of 
creases as a closed umbrella or a baked 

ippin. A certain expression, used by 
orace in a figurative sense, we could 
apply to the lady, hysically, after a 
trifling variation. The gutta percha 
hoop-expanded belle is— 


“ Cere (a) in vitium flecti.” 


And having on more than one oc- 
casion felt it a part of our duty to 
call the attention of a fair sufferer to 
the existence of this state of bodily 
collapse, we can from personal expe- 
rience testify that — 


“ Monitoribus asper (a)” 


is an expression applicable to each 
particular object of our attentions, in 
a purely Horatian sense. Depend 
upon it, there is nothing like whale- 
bone, after all, for a lady’s expansion 
: so now about the whales. 

“What's your opinion about whales, 
Mike?’ demanded the — of a 
sperm whale-ship, of a Yankee down- 
easter, who, staring over the bul- 
upon a sea-monster just 


‘Why, I was jist athinking it’s a 
considerable sort of fish. They ain’t 
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got fish like that up the Kennybeck, 


guess. 

“Do you think whales ave fish, 
Mike!” continued the skipper. 

“ Why, some folks says whales isn’t 
fish at all. I rather calculate they 
are myself. Whales has fins, so has 
fish ; whales has tails, so has fish ; 
whales ain’t got scales on ’em, neither 
has cat-fish, nor eels, nor tadpoles, 
nor frogs, nor horse-leeches. 1 con- 
clude, then, whales 7s fish. Every 
body oughter call ’em so. Nine out 
of ten does call ’em fish.” 

“ Fishin’s fishin’,” continued Mike, 
after a moment’s pause, which he 
turned to account, by contributing to 
the ocean store of liquid matter, in 
theform of concentrated tobacco juice. 
“T likes fishin’ as well as anybody; 
but catchin’ of whales is a leetle 
too extensive. It’s orfully alarmin’ 
work.” 

Small wonder, indeed, that Mike 
the Yankee down-easter, should find 
himself perplexed in the endeavour to 
award a true zoological status to 
whales. If the Japanese—people who 
religiously abstain from the eating of 
all flesh, save fish flesh—decree, in 
their wisdom, an ichthyological nature 
to whales; if whales have been 
proved fishy by synods, and councils, 
of the Roman Church, and by reason- 
ing, too, equally conclusive with that 
which proved the world to stand still, 
and Barnacle geese to be a sort of fish 
generated, not from eggs like other 
geese, but developed from sea-barna- 
cles—no wonder that Mike, after pro- 
perly weighing pros and cons, should 
calculate that whales 7s a sort of fish, 
and that “everybody oughter call 
"em so.” Had there been yet one 
lingering doubt in his mind that doubt 
would have been set at rest by the 
analogies of cat-fish, eels, tadpoles, 
frogs, and horse-leeches. 

evertheless, to an observant pair 
of eyes and a reflective mind—not- 
withstanding the analogies of slick 
skin, fluked tail, fins, &., a doubt 
could hardly fail to occur now and 
then in respect to the fishiness of 
whales. Even penetrating no deeper 
than to the external characteristics 
of form, the close observer could 
hardly fail to have remarked that a 
whale’s tail is fixed horizontally to 
the body, whereas a fish’s tail has 
a vertical attachment. Many other 
particulars must have at times, dis- 
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turbed the calculations of a reflec- 
tive naturalist, like Mike, the Yankee 
down-easter, concerning the fishiness 
of whales. The ordinary technical 
words of a whaling skipper’s language, 
imply how unsettled must have been 
the opinions at one time prevalent 
about the zoological status of whales. 
He speaks of adult whalesas “bulls” 
and “cows.” Young ones he terms 
calves. He may designate them fish for 
brevity sake, but he scarcely means it. 
How could he? Do not whales come 
to the surface of the water to breathe ? 
Do they not suckle their young like 
land mammalia? No,no! Whales 
is not a sort of fish, Mike, and every- 
body oughter not to call ’em so. 
Aristotle and Pliny, though puzzled 
alittle by the fishy exterior of whales, 
both entertained some doubts con- 
cerning theirichthyological character ; 
but Linnzeus was the first who really 
spoke out, seizing with the true deter- 
mination of genius upon the real type. 
The difficulty previous aaeuralihs 
had experienced, when feeling half 
inclined to remove whales from the 


fishy category, and refer them to the 
class of mammals was this: whales 
have no anterior and posterior extre- 


mities, it was advanced; neither 
hands nor feet; how great, then, 
would be the discrepancy ? 
But Linnzus, with the true percep- 
tion of genius, swept away the dis- 
crepancy at once. The lateral fins 
were paws, just peeping through the 
skin, and leaving the corresponding 
legs behind them; the tail was 
nothing more nor less than two paws, 
consolidated—soldered together. 
Whales have ever been accepted as 
typical of the extreme of animated 
bulk and muscular power. Even now, 
when descriptions of them are shorn 
of the exaggerated vagueness atten- 
dant upon facts in natural history, 
collated under difficulties, whales are 
large enough and strong enough to 
satisfy the most exacting Imagination ; 
row of which, a few anecdotes 
ill be recorded by-and-by. The 
statements of Buffon, and Lacepéde 
about whales, are to some extent 
illusory ; which is a pity, considering 
the highly poetic vein in which they 
were e. Buffon prefaces his ac- 
count of the cetacea with an exor- 
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dium of ponderous grandeur. His 
tropes are big; his words roll along in 
rhetorical billows : the very language 
used is whaly, comes redolent of 
blubber and ambergris—whaly, smell- 
ing of whales. aan the reader 
is desired to fancy himse f lifted from 
the earth ; he is told to ascend the 
regions of high air, in companionship 
with the eagle : whence, looking down 
upon the grosser world, he is to con- 
template the earth, the ocean, and 
their several inhabitants. Then, when 
man, and other living creatures of 
terra firma have disappeared from 
view~-when even elephants, and rhi- 
noceris have ceased to be visible—the 
aerial student of animated nature is 
told to look down upon the expanse 
of ocean and behold the majesty of 
whales. By a bold stroke of the 
imagination, Buffon, (as if all other 
standards of comparisons were inade- 
quate) measures his ideal whales 
against Gothic monuments and moun- 
tain bosses. He speculates on the 
greater size of whales in the good old 
times before man had begun his per- 
secutions ; and, feigning for them a 
natural span of life commensurate 
with their volume, he vaguely indi- 
cates that the reader may draw inde- 
finitely on the past, and picture any 
ideal whale to be as aged as he pleases, 
without any fear of incurring any 
controlling check from the adverse 
criticism of M. De Buffon! : 

Laceptde, too, was another natural- 
ist who did not stint himself in ele- 
ments of the grandiose sort in respect 
of whales. Like Buffon, he did not 
doubt the existence of whales upwards 
of 300 feet long in past times. He 
felt assured, that the sort of whale 
termed by sailors, the “right whale,”’* 
even now, when he wrote, attained a 
length sometimes of 98} feet (30 
metres); nor that “right whales” 
could spout water from their blowers 
to more than the height of 13 metres, 
or 43 feet. Nor was Lacepéde less 
enthusiastic about the swimming of 
the “right whale.” The creature, 
according to him, could manage a 
pace of 11 metres a second, or 214 
nautical miles an hour. ese are 

Oss exaggerations ; nor are either 

uffon, or Lacepéde, correct in respect 
of the species of whale for whom 


* Balena Mysticetus, Linn. 
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they claim the maximum grandeur 
amongst the creatures of ‘his own 
genus. The Balena Mysticetus is 
not the giant amongst giants. There 
is another whalebone-yielding whale 
(Baleena) more considerable in length, 
if not in general dimensions, than 
he, the dreaded razor-back.* The 
broad-nosed whalet is another bone- 
yielding animal which often exceeds 
the length of the “right whale.” 
The sperm whale,t too, takes a posi- 
tion above that of the true whalebone 
whale, not only in size, but also in 
muscular power and general intelli- 
gence. Out of 322 individuals of the 
“right whale” species, the capture of 
which was authenticated by Scoresby, 
no one was more than 60 feet long, 
and the very largest he ever measured 
had a length of only 58 feet. Accord- 
ing to the same author, the very 
longest actual measurement of the 
“right whale” verified, is no more 
than 67 feet. 

Now, the average length of the 
razor-back is about 100 feet; its 
greatest circumference, 30 or 35. One 
of this species, found dead in Davis’s 
Straits, measured 105 feet. Whence it 
appears that the “right whale” must 
be content with the honour of yield- 
ing the most of good oil, and the 
longest whalebone—no inconsiderable 
honour too; but he cannot lay just 
claim to the pretensions of being re- 
garded, par excellence, the monster of 
thedeep. As we intimated awhile ago, 
even the broad-nosed whale may ex- 
ceed the right whale in dimensions. 
He, too, isa whalebone-yielding fellow, 
who instead of holding to the poetical 
regions of the polar seas, sianadions 
himself by keeping company with 
herrings and pilchards (no doubt for 
sufficient reasons), stupidly running, 
head foremost, upon shores and sand- 
banks of his enemies, and getting 
knocked on the pate for his pains. 
Yes, even the broad-nose seems to have 
the advantage of the right whale in 
dimensions. One 52 feet in length 
was stranded near Eyemouth, June 
19, 1752; another, near 70 feet in 
length, ran ashore on the coast of 







* Balenoptera Gibbar, Lacepéde; B. Physalis, Linn. 
all whales having horny lamina in place of teeth under the generic name Balena, 
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Cornwall on the 18th of June, 1797; 
three were killed on the north-west 
coast of Ireland in 1762, and two in 
1763; one or two have been killed 
in the Thames; and one was em- 
bayed and killed in Balta Sound, 
Shetland, in the winter of 1817-18, 
some remains of which being examined 
by Scoresby, that indefatigable whale 
historian was enabled to verify its 
dimensions. The length of the whale 
was 82 feet; the jaw-bones were 21 
feet long ; the longest lamina of whale- 
bone about 3 feet long. From these 
statements, it is easy to perceive that 
the right whale, even when contrasted 
with Balznz or whalebone-yielding 


cetaceans, must yield the palm of 


dimensions not only to the razor-back, 
but the broad-nosed species. Other 


whalebone whales are the “ finner” of 


whale fishers, Balenoptera Jubartes 
(Lacepéde), Balzenaboops (Linn.) ; Ba- 
lenoptera Acutorostrata (Lacepéde) ; 
3aleena Rostrata (Linn.) The latter 
is the smallest amongst whalebone 
whales. One killed in Scalpa Bay, 


November 14, 1808, had a length of 


174 feet, and a circumference of 20 
feet ; its largest whalebone was only 
about 6 inches long. 

Leaving for a time the Balene, or 
whalebone whales, and taking a glance 
atthe Physeter or sperm whale—listen 
to what Mr. Thomas 3eale, surgeon, 
the historian, par excellence, of that 
valuable species, says about it :—“ In 
length,” he tells us, the Physeter 
Macrocephalus “ comes next to the B. 
Physalis, or razor-back ; and in bulk, 
probably generally exceeds it ; and in 
commercial value, perhaps, equals the 
B. Mysticetus; for although it does 
not possess the valuable whalebone 
of this animal, it furnishes us with 
the beautiful substance, spermaceti, 
and is rich in abundance of the finest 
oil.” 

Nevertheless, the true whalebone 
fellow will probably still continue to 
be invested with conventional attri- 
butes of excessive size, and excessive 
powers, beyond those of all other 
whales. We will proceed, then, to 
give some notion of his prowess, just 
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by the way of preparing the reader 
for the still greater exploits of the 
razor-back, and the sperm whale. To 
this end, perhaps, no better example 
can be cited than the one related by 
Scoresby, as having occurred to him 
when commanding the “ Resolution, of 
Whitby,” on the 25th of June, 1812. 
Onthat occasion, one of the harpooners 
perceiving a whale, struck the har- 
m into it near the edge of a small 

oe of ice. The monster started off 
on a wild whale chase, and soon suc- 
ceeded in drawing out the whole of 
that boat’s lines. Assistance being 
afforded, a second boat’s lines were 
attached to those of the “fast boat,” 
as the one is called from which the 
harpoon is thrown. Away goes the 
whale with boat in tow. “ In about 
a quarter of an hour the fast boat, 
to my surprise,” says Scoresby, “again 
made signal for lines.” He goes on 
to tell us how the signalling became 
more urgent. The wind being fair, the 
good ship, “ Resolution,” was sailing 
to the rescue of her whale-threatened 
boats. Vainly all available canvas 
was spread; the good ship “Resolu- 
tion” could not make sail fast enough. 
Anxiously watching his fast boat still, 
the captain now observes four oars 
displayed in signal order; thus indi- 
cating a most urgent necessity for 
assistance. Two or three men were 
at the same time observed sitting 
close to the stern—now considerably 
elevated—for the purpose of keeping 
it down; while the bow of the boat, 
by the force of the line, was drawn 
to the level of the sea, and the har- 
pooner, by the friction of the line, was 
enveloped in smoky obscurity. The 
good ship “ Resolution” had, by this 
time, nearly come up to the beleagured 
boat. There was need. The sailors 
stripped off their pea-jackets, and flung 
them upon the adjoining ice; then 
throwing down their oars, they plunged 
into the ice-cold water, and swam to 
their jackets. At that very instant 
the monster dived. Down plunged the 
bow of the boat; its stern rose per- 
pendicularly for an instant, then ma- 
jestically disappeared! We will not, 
step by step, or rather stroke by 
stroke, follow the ill-conditioned 
whale in his career; contenting our- 
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selves by recording the fact, that after 
the excitement of a perilous chase, no 
less than four boats were anchored to 
the monster’s flesh—each by its own 
harpoon. Three of these the whale 
shook off; so that the fate which pre- 
sided over all its blubber, and whale- 
bone, was linked with conquering hu- 
manity by the mere intervention of one 
frail line! At length it freed itself 
from this also, and still sped away ; 
but the sunken boat, deep down be- 
neath the waves, was—what simile 
shall we use?—not as a millstone 
about the whale’s neck, or a stum- 
bling block in his path—it was a dead 
weight, in two senses, as the whale 
found to his sorrow. The united 
length of the lines was 6,720 yards, or 
upwards of 3% English miles; value, 
with the boat, above £150. The ob- 
struction of the sunken boat to the 
progress of the animal, as the narrator 
remarks, must have been immense ; 
the lines alone weighing no less than 
35 cwt. As we are touching upon 
the physical force of the whale, the 
farther chronicles of his capture need 
not be enlarged upon ; but it is perti- 
nent to remark that he was by no 
means a large specimen of his species, 
his whalebone only measuring nine 
feet six inches, while twelve feet bones 
are not uncommon. Near 10,440 yards, 
or almost six English miles of line 
were drawn out in the capture of this 
miscreant! Of these, thirteen new 
lines were lost, together with the 
sunken boat! 

The dead weight of a boat borne 
thus away is considerably more than 
at a first glance of the case would 
seem probable. The ocean pressure 
exerted upon the timbers must be 
enormous. Not only does the liquid 
yenetrate into every pore of the wood, 
but actually crushes the substance of 
the timber so, that it becomes friable. 
This leads one to consider the tremen- 
dous pressure which must be exerted 
upon the body of a whale when deeply 
submerged. A whale of the “right 
species,’ * on being harpooned, gener- 
ally dives. Not unfrequently he has 
been known to sink perpendicularly 
down to a depth of 800 fathoms, or 
rather more than a mile. Contem- 
plate oceanic pressure at that depth! 


*The “right whale’ is the familiar term given by whaling mariners to the 
“ Balena mysticetus,” an animal which yields the best and longest whalebone. 
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It will amount to the astounding 
weight of 154 atmospheres! Now, 
assuming the body of a right whale 
to present 1,540 feet of surface, his 
carcass will have to resist, at 800 fa- 
thoms, a force of no less than 211,200 
tons :—about equivalent, as Scoresby 
remarks, to six of our biggest ships of 
war, fully armed, manned, and pro- 
visioned for six months. It is this 
ens Co me = to 
any harpoon wounds, that the great 
suieastion of the animal, when it 
rises, is due. Nor is the physical force 
of a whale less exemplified in its gam- 
bolling. Asomewhat favourite amuse- 
ment with the right whale, as also 
the sperm whale, is to ascend rapidly 
from great depth, and spring com- 
pletely out of the water; not unfre- 
quently turning a somersault before 
again descending. Sometimes, in a 
fit of playfulness, the real whalebone- 
whale (B. nes poises itself 
eens y in the ocean, head 

ownwards, and lashes the surface of 
the water into white foam by strokes 
of its tail. When whales are in these 
their playful moods, it is dangerous to 
approach them. Experienced har- 
pooners know better than to do so: 
indeed, the tail of a whale is an agent 
of physical force which prudent ma- 
riners will keep clear of, on all occa- 
sions. To say that one stroke of it 
can strike a man dead, is to convey a 
very inadequate notion of its power. 
That muscular tail, if upward whisked, 
can hurl a boat aloft with all its crew ; 
if downward struck, can shiver a boat 
to atoms ! 

One would hardly have imagined, 
looking at the enormous volume of the 
head of a whale, that the possessor of 
it, rising — — — an 
manage to strike with it a sharp live 
blow on the keel of a boat. Yet the 
result is otherwise: the head, under 
these circumstances, can emulate the 
exploits of the other extremity. In 
the year 1660, the Dutch ship, “Gort 
Moolen,” was off the coast of Green- 
land fishing for whales. Fortune had 
favoured her. The good ship, “Gort 
Moolen,” had the blubber and bone 
of no less than seven whales within 
her timbers. But the skipper, Cor- 
nelius Gerard * Ouwekaas, Oliver 
like, wanted more; and perceiving a 
whale a-head of his ship, a boat was 
lowered for the encounter. The 
captain himself, being an expert 
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harpooner, struck the whale, which 
dived immediately. A second boat 
came to assist, having a certain Jaques 
Vienkes for the “bold harpooner.” 
Harpoon poised aloft, the Dutchman 
waited for the fish to rise ; the latter 
(vicious beast as he was) poked up 
his head under the boat, and forced 
the latter some yards into the air, 
shivering it to pieces. The crew, 
Jaques Vienkes “the” bold harpooner 
among them, were scattered about 
like fallen leaves. But Jaques Vien- 
kes never lost hold of his harpoon, 
He was not hurled so high aloft but 
that in due course of time he must 
needs come down again; and as for- 
tune and the gravitating force would 
have it, he fell upon the back of the 
whale! Finding the surface rather 
slippery perhaps—or it may be in- 
spired by courage, and heated with 
revenge, the choleric Dutchman struck 
his weapon as deep as he could into 
the blubber of the whale, thus accom- 
plishing two ends at one time—giving 

imself a locus standi, and inflicting 
an injury on the beast. But fortune 
was unpropitious: Jaques Vienkes 
found himself tied for better for 
worse, to the monster, in a fashion he 
did not bargain for. A rope had 
caught hold of his leg, and he could 
not escape. Had the whale thought 
proper now to dive, the consequences 
would have been unpleasant ! 

“Cut your rope,” bawled the skip- 
per; watching the catastrophe from 
a little distance. Misery !—the har- 
pooner’s knife was in his breeches 
pocket, and his legs being entangled 
in the rope, he could not get at 
it. Matters began to look unpro- 
mising, indeed ; when, fortunately the 
harpoon worked loose, and the bold 
pecgonsst, sliding from the whale’s 
back, the two parted company. 

If any body should object to the 
Dutch source of the above recital, we 
beg to announce that dozens of Eng- 
lish examples of whale feats are at 
our very elbows and wasting: that 
we do not use them; and that we have 
preferred to quote the Dutch recital, 
is referable, not to any thing extra- 
ordinary on the part of the whale, but 
on the part of the harpooner. If his 
cetacean ride did not happen, it might 
have happened se non e€ vero e ben 
trovato. 

Whatever of the marvellous we may 
have announced in respect of the right 
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whale, we will guarantee to match, and 
nore, when we come to deal with that 
denizen of softer southern climes, the 
big-headed physeter, the producer of 
am is, and the falsely called “sper- 
onl erenennnese far 
greater physical powers, and fleetness, 
and Salah will first of all come in for 
a few passing remarks. A very few 
will serve our turn, as the razor-back 
is—taken altogether—a mostill-condi- 
tioned and disreputable fellow. Mea- 
suring 100 feet in length sometimes ; 
being the very longest, if not the very 
t whale in existence—he barely 

jelds ten or twelve tons of blubber ; 
and the whalebone he furnishes—only 
measuring about four feet in length— 
is most disreputable. Then the vio- 
lence, and intractability, of the razor- 
are unprecedented. To think of 

the hundreds of fathoms of good line 
he, and his, have pulled away and ut- 
terly lost; to reflect on the boats they 
have demolished; on the harpoons they 
have run off with—fills one’s heart 
with emotions of pity for the ill-used 
sea captains ! is blowing is very 
violent; and may be heard in calm 
weather to the distance of about a 
ile. Hecan swim with a maximum 
velocity of about twelve miles an hour; 
whereas the maximum velocity of the 
ordinary or “right whale’ scarcely 
exceeds eight or nine. The razor- 
back is held in small esteem by “right 
whales,” who shun his company and 
keep clear of him. In a word, the 
only good thing one can aver of the 
razor-back is, that he will not at- 
tack, except attacked : he is neither 
revengeful nor mischievous. Faint 
ep eed But truth is truth, and 
th ‘must be told even of a whale. 


This creature has none of the joyous 
sports of the right whale—no somer- 
or ocean tail-flappings; no tran- 


saul 
og y, lolling upon the bosom of 
eflood. An unquiet spirit hath he. 
An evil conscience seems to take pos- 
session of the razor-back! Ever on the 
move, even when breathing, he may 
readily distinguished from honest 
whales by his sharp angular back. 
Let all prudent harpooners give him 
awide berth. One cannot often catch 
im, and when caught he is little 
A whale of this species was 


* Balena musculus, Linn. 
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found dead in Davis’s Strait some 
years ago—its length was no less than 
105 feet, its greatest circumference 
about 38; another (probably of the 
same kind) having a length of 101 
feet, was Reva | on the banks of 
the Humber about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1750. 

We can find no space to say more 
concerning the broad nosed whale* 
than that when seen in the water he 
very much resembles the razor-back ; 
that he frequently comes prowling 
about the Scotch and English coasts 
in quest of herrings; that his average 
length is greater than the right whale; 
and that his contribution to the blub- 
ber pot, and whalebone worker are 
altogether contemptible. The one 
stranded and killed in Balta Sound, 
Shetland, though having jaw-bones 
twenty-one feet, long—these, never- 
theless, were armed with whalebone 
having a length of only three feet; 
and the total produce of the anima 
only amounted to about £60 sterling. 
Here, as well as hereafter, we may as 
well point out the fact, that if a whale 
be stranded and left high and dry, it 
speedily dies ; notwithstanding it be 
surrounded by the proper medium for 
breathing. The fact is, that mere mus- 
cle, and bone, are not strong enough 
to support the fabric of so vast an 
animal, except when floating in water. 
The enormous mass of flesh, and bone, 
and blubber pressing downwards from 
above, bruise, and lacerate, the flesh- 
fabric underneath ; and more import- 
ant still, compress the lungs in such 
a manner that the animal soon dies 
from very suffocation. 

The finnert and the beaked whale} 
deserve a word of mention; not that 
they contribute much to the resources 
of whaling expeditions, as now orga- 
nized, but in consideration of their 
relations to early whale fishery. Long 
before intrepid mariners had sum- 
moned courage to attack the gigantic 
“mysticetus, certain smaller species of 
the animal, amongst which the finner, 
and beaked whale, are conspicuous, 
fell a Py. to the Biscayans. Strange 
enough, Biarritz, the favourite ma- 
rine retreat of Eugenie, the modern 
patroness of petticoat hoops, was, as 
early as the thirteenth century, a 


+ Balena boops, Linn. 


t B. rostrata, Linn. 
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celebrated mart for the sale of 
whale-flesh. D’Aussy, who makes 
this statement, also quotes a fable 
tending to prove the same point; 
the flesh, and particularly the tongue 
as it would seem, was publicly 
sold in the markets of Bayonne, Ci- 
bourre, and Biarritz. Some opinion 
may be formed as to the considerable 
number of whales brought into the 
harbour of Biarritz, about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, 
when we learn that Edward III. of 
England thought it worth his while 
to lay an impost upon them of £6 
sterling each. In the year 1338, the 
number was so considerable that they 
became the subject of petition by Peter 
de Puyaune, Admiral of the English 
fleet, stationed at Bayonne, and were 
accorded to him in consideration of 
his services. In process of time, when 
whales deserted the Biscayan coast, 
bold mariners followed them towards 
the Northern seas; and hereafter, 
when the whale fishery became or- 
ganized, and long voyages to the Are- 
tic regions were made, with the cap- 
ture of right whales in view—Bis- 
cayans continued for a long period to 
be employed exclusively to fill the 
post of harpooners. 

We shall probably have to return 
to the Balzenze, or whalebone whales, 
seeing that we have not yet written 
one word concerning the nature or 
uses of whalebone ;—nevertheless that 
matter may be got out of hand by- 
and-by as profitably as now; and 
after so many chilling associations of 
ice, and snow, and polar bears, frost- 
bitten toes, and sundry other uncom- 
fortable states and conditions apper- 
taining to Arctic navigation—we feel 
a sort of sympathetic shivering, highly 
uncongenial to our nerves. To dissi- 
pate it, we shall take the liberty of 
changing the venue to warmer climes, 
and softer seas,—where whalebone 
whaleseither disappear or are only met 
with as stray wonders, and—where 
the still larger, fleeter, more vicious, 
more thick-headed, though, strange 
to say, more intelligent, spermaceti 
whale,* takes the place of the Ba- 
lena, and becomes an object of deli- 
cate solicitude to hungry harpooners. 
A strange number of conceits, verily 
have been gotten out of the material 
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* snerma-ceeti.” Think of the etymo- 
logy of it, reader, and then ask your- 
self whether it be not strange that 
spermaceti should be got out of a 
cavity in an animal’s head! But Mr. 
Richard Stafford, writing from Ber- 
muda to the “publisher” of the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” July 
16, 1668, awards yet another genesis 
to spermaceti. “Here have been 
sperma-ceti whales driven upon the 
shore,” says he, “which sperma (as 
they call it) lies all over the body of 
those whales. These have divers 
teeth, which may be about as big as 
a man’s wrist, and I hope by the 
next opportunity to send you one of 
them. have been at the Bahama 
Islands, and there have been found 
of this same sort of whales dead upon 
the shore, with sperma all over their 
bodies. Myself, with about 20 more, 
have agreed to try whether we can 
master and kill them, for I never 
could hear of any of that sort that 
were killed by any man ; such is their 
fierceness and swiftness. They are 
very strong, and inlaid with sinews 
all over their body, which may be 
drawn out thirty fathom long.” 

On the 22nd of December, 1770, a 
spermaceti whale, measuring fifty-four 
feet in length, ran ashore upon Cra- 
mond Island, and was there killed. 
It was seen by Mr. James Robertson, 
of Edinburgh, who described it ; and 
whose description, communicated to 
the Royal Society of London, by Mr. 
Thomas Pennant, appears in the 
transactions of that learned body for 
1770. From this description we are 
led to see how the notion of sperma- 
ceti being generated by the skin mighit 
have originated. “The substance 
improperly called spermaceti,” says 
Mr. Robertson, “and erroneously said 
to be prepared from the fat of the 
brain, was every where contained in 
a fluid state in the cavity of the head, 
along with the brain, but quite dis- 
tinct from it. Was this substance in 
a state of fluidity when the animal 
was in life? Very probably not, but 
it turned into that form by means of 
a heat occasioned by a fermentation 
of the different fluids, which soon be- 
gan after the death of the fish, and 
increased .to such a degree as at 
length to cause many cracks in the 


* Physeter macrocephalus, Linn. 
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to burst the body in the back 

; to throw out the abdominal 
j in that aperture. After this 
@uption the spermaceti was found 
where around the fish, floating 

on the water in a congealed state, 

from which circumstance it seemed 
to be contained throughout the whole 

body, and to have run out at these 

cracks, but upon examination it was 

found to have run out at the mouth 


othe sperm whale, though inferior 
to the razor-back in length, is more 
bulky, and all things considered, 
more formidable. Not only is the 
rm whale a valuable creature, 
Whereas the razor-back is almost 
valueless, and therefore more exposed 
fo man’s persecution, but the sperm 
whale has been known to display an 
active energy of malice to which the 
other is a stranger. The razor-back 
does his best to destroy harpoon lines, 
indeed, when the wheling mariner 
has been inconsiderate enough to at- 
tack him. But his is the destructive- 
ness of fright. He simply runs away. 
Not so the spermaceti siete. When 
struck he often shows fight ; and nu- 
merous are thestories current amongst 
old tars of the Southern seas about 
those champions of the ocean. A 
ape whale, known by the name of 
“Timor Jack,” is reported to have 
destroyed every boat that was sent 
against him, “until a contrivance was 
made, by lashing a barrel to the end 
of a merpenn, by which he was struck, 
and whilst his attention was directed 
to this, and divided amongst several 
ts, means were found of giving 
him his death wound.” 
If the history of Timor Jack be 
-tonsidered apocryphal, inasmuch as 
ame of the ship which sent the 
ts to his capture is not apparent, 
- one need not doubt the tale after 
perusing other well-authenticated ac- 
counts of fighting whales, whose ex- 
its are still more extraordinary. 
the year 1804, Mr. Beale relates 
how “the ship ‘Adonis,’ being in com- 
_ pany with several others struck a large 
" Whale off the coast of New Zealand, 
‘which stove or destroyed nine boats 
before breakfast,” and thus put an 
' end to the chase. This fellow was 
_ taptured some time after, and on bein, 
: cut up, many harpoons were found 
Btls in his body. He wasa bull 
) whale, “New Zealand Tom” by name. 
' VOL. LII,—NO, CCOXI. 
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But what is the destruction of any 
number of boats either before break- 
fast or after, in Comparison with the 
destruction of aship? Yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Beale, it is a perfectly well- 
authenticated fact, that the good ship 
“Essex” of America, was destroyed in 
the Pacific Ocean by an enormous 
sperm whale. As we cannot improve 
upon Mr. Beale’s narrative, that 
gentleman shall speak for himself :— 
“While,” says he, “the greater = of 
the crew were away in a boat killing 
whales, the few people remaining on 
board saw an enormous whale come up 
close to the ship ; and when very near 
he appeared to sink down for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the vessel; and in 
doing so, he struck his body against 
some part of the keel, which was bro- 
ken off by the force of the blow, and 
floated to the surface. The whale was 
then observed to rise a short distance 
from the ship, and to come with ap- 
parently greatfury towardsit ; striking | 
one of the bows with his head with 
amazing force, and completely staving 
itin.” Theship filled and sank; the 
catastrophe being viewed by the boats’ 
crews only a short distance removed. 
Their position was terrible: hundreds 
of miles from the nearest land—their 
ship engulphed by the waves—what 
were they to do? The few sailors 
on board hastily congregated in the 
remaining boat, taking with them a 
short supply of provisions ; then along 
with the other boats they steered for 
the coast of Peru. All perished in 
unheard-of suffering save ihren. Even 
these, wild and stupified, were allow- 
ing their frail boat to drift whither it 
listed, when, being observed, they 
were rescued from the very jaws of 
death. 

By no sort of plea can we justify to 
ourselves any further dalliance with 
thespermaceti whale. Totally deprived 
of whalebone apparatus, this creature 
ba nothing towards the fashion of 
adies’ expansive habiliments; whence, 
logically and rigorously considered, 
he should not have received any direct 
notice at our hands. Grandeur of di- 
mensions is, however, always impos- 
ing. Witness, in testimony, the ocean ; 
a mountain —_e ; abig heap of gold ; 
astupendousarchitectural structure— 
the dome of St. Paul’s for example—or 
lastly (if with sufficient reverence it 
may be spoken), the grand circum- 
ference of that nether garment of 
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ladies, which suggested the idea of 
our present theme, And here, by the 
way, may be as proper a place as any, 
in a paper which aims at no manner 
of arrangement—to display to the de- 
ighted reader, another of these phases 
of discovery suggested, not brain-cre- 
ated, to which we found occasion to 
advert in the very beginning. There 
is strong aaehonsy for asserting that 
hoop petticoats did not, in theirsecond 
ormajor era, spring, Minervalike, from 
the cerebrum of some Madame Amalie 
or Clotilde of that day ; but that they 
owed their origin to the dome of St. 
Paul’s. More of this hereafter. 

We presume it is unnecessary to 
point out to any intelligent reader, 
that the first hoop petticoat was not 
seen in these latter times. The pre- 
sent mysteries of whalebone, and cri- 
noline, are only a reproduction of a 
fashion which arose in England in 
the reign of Henry VIII.; but not 
developing into much grandeur or 
importance, died out until the year 
1709; when it came into vogue once 
more, and between that period and 
1745, swelled to proportions of which 
people now can only entertain faint 
ideas. 

What has not entered the heart of 
scandal-mongers to relate of the amo- 
rous intrigue of Spain? To believe 
what travellers have related about 
the susceptibility of the Iberian race 
to the tender passion, requires strong 
faith in the listener. During spring 
and summer months, there should be 
no such thing as sleep for children of 
Adam, and Eve, throughout all Anda- 
lusia. Gentlemen should be outside 
the ladies’ window-caging, discours- 
ing soft music on their guitars, each 
to somé fair inamorata, sternly se- 
gregated from him by “reja’ bar- 
work ; and ladies should be very wide 
awake, listening to the soft strains of 
their serenaders. Yet, it is not so: 
ladies and gentlemen really do sleep 
in Andalusia, as elsewhere ; and very 
few Andalusian ladies or gentlemen 
can strike a chord on their national in- 
strument, the guitar ; whichissnubbed 
because of its Arab origin, and com- 
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placently handed over to the Gente 
de la capa purda. 

Well, knowing the untruth of the 
above, and much else that has been 
widely communicated about Spain 
and Spaniards, we sternly and reso- 
lutely decline to believe in the ori- 
gin, progress, and surrounding circum- 
stances of the first Spanish hoop petti- 
coat—as assigned by censorious and 
evil-minded people. That the fashion 
really did originate in Spain, is not 
quite proven. John Durant Breval, 
who wrote a poem on the art of dress,* 
in the year 1717, would have his read- 
ers believe the hoop petticoat to have 
been a purely national invention. On 
this point we feel what a misfortune 
it would be to withold the flood of 
light shed upon the subject by our 
author; for that reason we shall quote 
his words :— 

‘“* When and from whence the Ruff at first 
was brought, 

Long, but in vain, have puz’ling Criticks 

sought. 

In after times, some future Bentley's care 

Shall gravely mark the climate, and the 

year. 

Bentley (great sage) who ne'er vouchsafes 

to write, 

But such important matters come to light. 

Queen Kate of Austrian Blood, Demure and 

Wise, 

Swell’d the stiff-cirele to a larger size, 

And wore it as was then the Spanish mode, 

For Female shoulders thought too great a 

Load. 

Some Winters passed, and then Eliza 

sway’d, 

Sworn Enemy to Rome, a wondrous Maid ! 

She turn’d out Popish modes, but kept iu 

That, 
And introduc’d, besides, the Steeple-Hat ; 
Fene’d the huge Petticout with Ribs of 
Whale, 
And arm’d our mothers witha circling mail.” 


For some reason, which we, of the 
rougher sex are far too unsympathetic 
to appreciate, whalebone in most or 

1 its varieties of feminine appli- 
cation, went out during the Stuarts. 
Our author waxes particularly angry 
upon the ladies of that unfortunate 
epoch ; being especially personal in 
his remarks upon ladies north of the 
Tweed. Let him once more speak for 
himself :— 


* The Art of Dress,a Poem. London: Printed for D. Burleigh, in Amen-corner. 
The title-page bears no name, and in it appears the following quotation from 


Horace :— 


“* Quanto rectius hoc, quam tristi ledere versu ? 
antelabum scurram, Nomentanumque nepotem.” 
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- next unhappy Stuarts pav’d the Way 
3a Por Caledonian mes to come in play, 


Beauties that shifted hardly once a Week, 


For Cleanliness alas to them was Greek ! 

Now follow’d Canting Puritans in Shoals, 

Who spoil’d our bodies as they damn’d our 
souls ; 

Of every Ornament they strip’d the fair 

And hid their bosoms with paternal care ; 

The Farthingall and Ruff appear’d no more, 
* * * * * 


Tn those fanatic times (the learned say) 
Attempts were made to preach the Smock 
away. 
Por Smocks, so near the flesh, were Carnal, 
lain 
Too like the Surp/lice,and of course Profane.” 


The value of whalebone was not 
half discovered in the Elizabethan age. 
Not till the reign of George II. did 
British belles let their admirers see to 
what surpassing extent their skirts 
might be expanded, by the maxillary 
appendages vulgarly termed “ bone,” 
of that much-persecuted monster, the 
Balena mystuwetus. The doctrine of 
limits, as every mathematician knows, 
has done much to expand the differ- 
ential calculus, and bring it to the 

resent state of development ; but the 

octrine of limits had precisely the 
opposite effect, in the matter of hoop 
petticoats ; on the occasion when they 
swayed, for the second time, the pre- 
dilections of the fairer sex. »The limits 
of a sedan chair would not, at last, 
conveniently hold them; the limits of 
church aisles were too narrow to let 
them pass along ; and worse still, men 
began, at last, to lay irreligion to their 
charge, inasmuch as the limits of 
church pews would only admit of one 
hooped lady, or, under extreme cir- 
cumstances of pressure, it may be two 
in each. Lest we should inadvert- 
ently make assertions on thisimportant 
matter, untenable, and to the belief of 
some people, malicious—let us hasten 
to shift the responsibility to the state- 
ment of a gentleman, who under the 
signature of “A. W., Esq.,” wrote in 
the year 1745 a book, entitled, “ Zhe 
enormous abomination of the Hoop- 
Petticoat.”* 

The writer commences by assuring 
all who read his book that, notwith- 
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standing the singularity of the reflec- 
tions contained in it, he is neither 
Quaker nor Methodist, nor a very old 
man ; but young enough toretain clear, 
strong, and very pleasing ideas of 
whatsoever is truly beautiful and 
lovely in the other sex; for whom he 
preteens to have a great regard, and 
or whose benefit he writes. “TI have 
never been a woman-hater,” says he, 
“as all who know me can testify, es- 
pecially those who live near my ancient 
seat in Sussex. In the main, I never 
objected against Sweet Females; but 
in a lawful way, lik’d them daintily 
well. Nor am I now one of those 
testy old fools, who think nothing 
right but what was in vogue when 
they were young, and are perpetually 
quarreling at the alteration of fash- 
ions. 

Indeed he soon candidly confesses 
that the alteration of men’s (laymen’s) 
dress had been remarkably slight 
during his time—nothing to speak of. 
Smart young clergymen had, however, 
innovated much, by leaving off their 
owe and cassocks, except on Sun- 
days. “Ina little time, I suppose,” 
sarcastically observes our author, “we 
shall meet them in red lac’d waist- 
coats, and white stockings, as we al- 
ready see many of them with cock’d- 
up hats, ruffled shirts, and coats of 
almost any colour but black.” 

All the fashion-changes on the 
habiliments of the people, lay or ec- 
clesiastic, were eclipsed by the hooped 
enormities of the ladies. Hear what 
the Sussex gentleman, who is no 
woman-hater, but an admirer of 
“ sweet females,” could find it in his 
heart to say about the fashion in ques- 
tion :— 

‘* As to the ladies,” says he, ‘‘the 
chief new invention in my time, if not 
the only considerable one, is the hoop 
petticoat ; a dress which even in its ori- 
ginal institution was sufficiently absurd, 
and greatly disgusted the men, however 
it might please the women. This, I 
think, was in or about the year 1709. 
Though I was then young, I well remem- 
ber everybody thought this new fashion 
would be out in a twelvemonth at far- 


* The enormous abomination of the Hoop-Petticoat as the Fashion Now is, and 
has been For about these Two Years Fully Display’d; in some Reflexions upon it 
Humbly offer’d to the Consideration of Both Sexes; especially the Female, by 


A. W., Esq. ; 


London: Printed for William Russell, at the Golden Ball, near St. Dunstan's 


Church, Fleet Street. -M.DCC.XLV. 
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thest,but weall found ourselves mistaken; 
the hoop stood its ground, and has con- 
tinued to this very day. For many 
years, however, it was a little modest, 
and restrain’d within some reasonable 
compass, and to adegree tolerable. But 
of late, within these two twelvemonths, 
or thereabout, it has spread itself to so 
enormous a circumference that there is 
no enduring it any longer. "Tis now 
past a jest; the whole sex in a manner, 
especially the younger sort, the Misses, 
are by this prodigious garment become 
a perfect publick nuisance. The very 
sight of those cursed hoops is enough to 
turn one’s stomach.” 


And here we have at length arrived 
at a proper opportunity for acquaint- 
ing the reader, whence the idea of 
hoop petticoats was suggested, on their 
second advent, in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The acanthus leaf suggested 
the Corinthian capitol, as is well 
known: the burning down of a pig- 
sty, with its porcine inmates, sug- 
= the idea of roast pig :—God 

ows how long — might have 
remained without a lyre, if he had not 
discovered a sun-shrivelled tortoise ! 
There is a poetical grandeur about the 
suggestive type of the hoop petticoat, 
as represented by the poet from whom 
we have already quoted more than 
once. That type, as we have already 
said, was no other than the dome of 
St. Paul’s; but we hasten to present 
our authority. 


“In Anna’s days at last the point was 


gained, 
To fashion’s highest pitch our belles at- 
mda; 
From France they came, and many a 
foreign shore, 
—— our arts, who taught us theirs be- 
ore. 
Love's goddess now the furbelow displays, 
Tnvents the flounces, and reforms the stays; 
Her handmaid sisters leave their old abodes, 
And make this town metropolis of modes. 
By faction guided, ladies patch the face, 
And to the watch now add the tweezer-case. 


The petticoat remain’d a point in doubt, 
*Till Wren was fore'd to belp our beauties 
out. 
A Roman cupola he show’d in print, 
a“ thence of modern hoops, they took the 
int.” 


Notwithstanding the evident vio- 
lence of feeling displayed by the 
Suffolk gentleman of landed pro- 
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rty against hoops, when sewn into 

ies petticoats, he nevertheless 
curbs his emotions, and deals with 
the subject analytically. He dis- 
cusses the wearer of hoops under 
the five following heads of—1l, as 
merely hoop’d; 2, as hoop’d and com- 
ing into a room; 3, as hoop’d and 
actually in a room; 4, as hoop’d and 
in a coach or chair; 5, as hoop’d and 
in any public assembly, particularly 
at aan. Under each of these head- 
ings does he follow out the original 
theme, and for the most part with 
good-humour. Nevertheless his wonted 
equanimity deserts him whilst de- 
scribing how at church, one Sunday, 
his poor shins suffered from “ those 
abominable hoops.” This latter re- 
mark deserves more consideration 
than an inattentive reader would be 
apt to give it. We have never suffered 
in our own shins, nor can we gather 
that anybody else has thus suffered 
from contact with a lady’s hoop, in 
the way set forth by the Suffolk gen- 
tleman.* We have taken some trouble 
to investigate this point, and testi- 
mony is unanimous. One seemingly 
doubtful case we did encounter. An 
elderly gentleman, much addicted 
to the waltz, protested that he 
had suffered in his extremities from 
rough contact with the expansive cir- 
cle. Prosecuting our inquiries, we 
found the testimony to be untruthful 
and malicious. He had proposed, the 
lady had rejected him; hence his 
spite. Seeing, then, how, the material 
of construction remaining the same, 
the thing constructed, whilst subserv- 
ing equally well as in times gone by 
the en of the wearer, is ren- 
dered less noxious, nay, totally inno- 
cent, to what may, with great pro- 
priety, be denominated “the outer 
world,” the contemplative mind will 
perceive in the result another instance 
of progress in the mechanical arts 
towards that far-distant point of com- 
plete perfection which is beyond the 
scope of humanity, alas, but to which 
human aspirations ever tend ! 

Much yet remains to be effected 
before the hoop can be accepted as 
fulfilling all the requisitions which a 
mind, tempered with a due admixture 
of the esthetic, and the utilitarian 


* Nevertheless, lailies’ hoops have caused afew broken legs, and sprained ankles 


of late. 
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faculties, sects up as its imagi 

standard, or beauideal. The avliea, 
involved is, indeed, not easy. Two 
distinct and opposite desiderata, must 
be held in view. Fire, and water, are 
not more warringly antagonistic than 
rigidity and elasticity ; yet a petticoat 
hoop, to be all that an optimist 
eould desire, should be endowed with 
both. The highest Parisian genius 
has not yet found itself competent to 
impress the hoop with adaptabilit 
to circumstances ; the quality whic 
above all others comports with the 
genius of free drapery, and which is 
so beautifully manifested in the ever 
changing folds of textile fabric, free 
and unconstrained. The Suffolk gen- 
tleman divides “hoop’d women,” as 
he irreverently calls them, into butts, 
hogsheads, barrels, and kilderkins, 
according to their size. We do not 
adopt that nomenclature, of course ; 
but we would, nevertheless, humbly 
express the opinion—not arrived at 
without much severe reflection—that 
the hoop, of whatever material, and 
whatever size, has never yet been 
made thoroughly to harmonize with 
any save the erect position. “A 


hoop’d lady’’ should be always on her 
legs ; and even then, she should not 


be jostled in a crowd. Not that we 
would advance the selfish argument 
set forth by the Suffolk gentleman. 
Even should ladies choose to wear 
trimmings of perforated six-pounder 
iron balls at the hem of their skirts, 
and men’s shins suffer ever so much,— 
it would be the pleasure and duty of 
men to smile a bear it. Our objec- 
tion applies to the bad effect, in an 
artistic or wsthetic sense, of hoops 
under certain circumstances, to the 
fair wearers themselves. 

It is not difficult to analyze and set 
forth the element of beauty on which 
erga a a for their effect. 

hat particular element, the quality 
which insensibly commends itself to 
the mind of the artist, is symmetry. 
We have already seen how hoops, on 
their second advent, were suggested 
by an Italian dome. Let the fair 
reader put herself the question, then 
—what would she think of a dome 
pushed on one side, made crooked, 
ay! How would the cupola of St. 
Paul’s look in this guise? Hideous, 
detestable! Now we put it to any 
' one, whether in the ordinary walks 
_ of life this very similitude of a dome 
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twisted out of all symmetry, is not 
continually suggested by “a hoop'd 
lady” drawn into close prow 
to her partner in the waltz, or even 
in the common act of sitting down ? 
To the kneeling position, moreover, 
hoopwork is uncongenial in a very 
high degree. The effect is most ridi- 
culous, as all who have seen it must 
testify, if they speak the truth that 
is in them. he hoops do not 
lose their symmetry, aed each 
individual hoop still maintains the 
beauty of that most beautiful of all 
curves, the circle ; and the aggregate of 
hoopwork represents the tracery of 
a dome ; but the misery is this :—you 
lose the notion of kneeling sitenaien 
Not a fold, or bend, or wrinkle is 
there, to bespeak such attitude. The 
lady appears simply to have been 
made shorter from the knees down- 
ward; or, still more near the truth 
perhaps, the lady’s head and bust, 
convey the notion of having been stuck 
on to a telescope-slide-motion, and 

uashed together like a shortened 
te pape ature, who never does 
things by halves, combines particular 
features with particular forms. The 
same nose whose slightest soupcon 
of heaven-seeking aspect would be 
designated “ celestial,” if fixed to the 
countenance of a lady standing five feet 
three, would look pert and vixen-like 
if made the agpeetast to a stumpy 
person less tall by the length of the 
tibia and fibula. Wecannot goso fully 
into this analysis as the merits of the 
subject demand ; for it is a large andan 
expansive subject. The general asser- 
tion must therefore suffice, that no 
lady, however beautiful she may be 
in her natural height, would look 
well if shortened from the knees down- 
ward; no, not even though a pair of 
pretty feet were appended. Well, 
with kneeling “hoop’d ladies” thus 
it is:—They don’t seem to kneel at all. 

By-the-by, we mean no disrespect, 
but a short time back, when a certain 
renee wedding occurred, the fair 

vy of bridesmaids was photographed 
in this the kneeling position. ew 
we laughed at the picture! There are 
certain floral curiosities known to 
botanists under the name of rhi- 
zanths, or root flowers, growing im- 
mediately from the source of their 
nourishment, without any stem. Well, 
on looking at the photographed bevy 
of kneeling bridesmaids, we felt just 
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as Sir Stamford Raffles might have 
felt when he stumbled for the first 
time on that blooming monster of a 
root-flower, some six feet across, the 
* Rajflesia Arnoldi.’ The floral 
notion was still further suggested by 
the bouquet which each young lady 
wore upon her head. Veritable human 
root-flowers did they seem to be— 
aeauliferous rhizanths ! 

Yet, despite the facial and floral 
beauty, both transcendent, the un- 
congenial hoops had wrought their 
measure of evil. One cannot analyze 
one’s feelings on the spur of the mo- 
ment. We could not analyze ours. 
Something between the ridiculous and 
the—no, not the swhlime—the repul- 
sive they were. Ideas of amputation, 
carnage, desolation, wounds,and- -more 
than all, chain-shot, flitted across our 
brain! In short, the fair bridesmaids 
each seemed to have been taken two 
legs shorter! We believe the photo- 


graph in question was ultimately 
withdrawn: all the better; it was a 
mistake. 

And now may we be pardoned for 
addressing a word or two especially 


to the ladies. Soft-hearted beings! 
kind and compassionate ones to every 
living thing owtside the pale of femr- 
nine humanity—think, oh! think of 
the desolation your whims are causing 
amongst the poor whales! Whale- 
bone, that before the fashion of your 
hoops came in, sold for only £50 a ton, 
sells now for more than £150. Think, 
oh! think of that! Remorselessly 
chased from the Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen coasts, whither they used to 
resort, it is only now in the frozen 
fastnesses of the Polar Seas that poor 
whales can live at peace. Think howe 
the giant heart of a whale must throb 
and flutter when the black hull heaves 


* Query woman ?—Printer’s Devil. 
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in view! Think of the death-agonies 
of a whale—of his fountain blood- 
spouts! To reflect on this persecu- 
tion of whales is enough to fill th 
heart of rough man with pity, let 
alone the heart of a lady! Harming 
nobody from malice prepense, in- 
terfering with nobody—the great 
whalebone whale only seeks to lead 
a quiet life in the bosom of his family, 
far from the contests and bickerings 
of man.* A good and faithful hus- 
band is the gentleman whale—a kind 
and solicitous mother is the lady. 
The type of all that is mighty and 
gigantesque in animated nature, true 
whalebone whales use not thei 
strength like giants. To loll on ocean 
crest, as blue waves ripple amongst 
erystal battlements of polar ice—th«/ 
is their delight. Theirs would be a 
halcyon life of it, indeed, but for the 
destroyer, man! Simple in thei 
appetites, whales have not even the 
necessity to hunt or seek for food. 
When a whalebone whale, rousing 
from his dreamy slumbers on ocean 
crest, feels an emptiness within him, 
and thinks it time to dine, he cocks 
his tail, and droops his head, and 
down he dives! Then tranquilly 
opening his huge mouth, he drops 
the whalebone fringe from his upper 
jaw, and leisurely swims along. 
Vherever he goes, ocean delicacies 
abound. Shrimps, cliones, medusz, 
and yet other minute forms of Aretic 
Oceanic life get entangled in the 
fringe-work of the so-called bone. 
Meantime, the whale is expectant 
and cognizant of all that goes on. 
Waiting until the fringe-work of his 
jaws has entangled small prey enough, 
he deliberately shuts his mouth and 
swallows his frugal meal.t Think of 
his anger and affright when rising to 


+ These remarks chiefly apply to the true whalebone whale—the Balena Mys- 
ticetus; but in ma a similar kind of food, and feeding also, belong to 


the razor-back. 


e have chronicled the broad-nosed whale’s love of herrings 


already—need we say that they are not to be caught quite as easily as shrimps, 


and medusz ? 


exacting ; herrings are big 
whale—totally devoid of w 


In fact the broad-nosed whale has to hunt for his dinner in a more 
pertinacions manner than the mysticetus. 


But then, again, his tastes are more 


deer than shrimps, and meduse. As for the sperm 
bone as he is—there is no immediate plea, as we 


have already made the reader understand, for introducing him into our lucubrations. 
Nevertheless, having touched upon him once already, it may be permitted us to 
say, that the itge teeth possessed by this animal evidently suggest addition to 


t order of food from that parta 
indication is further carried out by the | 
enough, in point of fact, to admit the 


en of by his northern congener. 


A similar 


r ae of the spermaceti whale—large 
y ofa 


man; whereas, the gullet of the 
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the surface once more the barbed 
harpoon assails him—or contrivances 
rami ingenious still; Congreve 
rockets; shells, charges of Prussic acid 
enveloped in glass cases ! 

Various circumstances go to prove 
that whales, despite their clumsy 
look, possess considerable intelligence. 
What their means of intercommunica- 
tion amongst themselves may be, of 
course one cannot tell. That there 
are such means, who can doubt who 
reflects on the persistent and con- 
tinuous manner in which these animals 
have now, for upwards of 300 years, 
deserted seas where they once 
abounded. The policy must have 
become traditional amongst whales to 
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avoid certain seas in which nothing 
but ill-luck befell them. If by some 
agency occult to us—though palpable 
to whales—these creatures should 
have become aware of the new it- 
centive to their capture just now, it 
would be a truly heart-rending matter. 
To be conscious of dying in behalf of 
soap, and lamps, leather-dressing, and 
machinery; contributing a stray “ fix- 
ing” to the corset of a fair one now 
and then, might not, indeed, have 
been sweet to a moribund mysticetus. 
It might still have been tolerable. 
But to die for the sake of a petticoat, 
and to know it—proh pudor! the 
very thought must be maddening to 
a whale! 


OUTSIDE A PLAY-GROUND. 


PAUSING in a desultory walk—think- 
ing over that sorrowful problem of 
the world, how to make two ends 
meet ; thinking of the ghastly ghosts 
into which the great and glorious 
dreams of an earlier day had dwin- 
dled; pausing mechanically ; Llook into 
asuburban play-ground. Uponabroad 

een board overhead, I read, ‘“ Ferule 

ouse—Seminary for Young Gentle- 
men.” Ferule House! Come back— 
trooping rapidly—those days when 
the verb “to love” was taught with 
a cane ; when wise fables were im- 
pressed upon my memory by the 

tent aid of the great Tutor Ferule! 
Blisters upon the palm of the right- 
hand marked my advance into Cor- 
nelius Nepos; and Virgil laid bare 
my back. I was not spoiled by the 
niggardliness of Tutor Ferule. I have 
met since those happy days the very 
determined divine «A directed Tutor 
Ferule for my especial benefit—met 
him face to face—looked boldly into 
his eye, and held my opinions firmly 
against his. I had not quite forgot- 
ten the dictatorship he had once held 
over me. I am not unforgiving, but 
I still felt a faint smarting, and could 
not much like the reverend gentleman. 


I moralized to myself over Tutor 
Ferule, and came to a most unfriendly 
verdict on him. I said he had dohe 
much to harden the feelings of chil- 
dren—to create bad men therefore. I 
said that it had been well for all of us 
had Mr. Rarey appeared long since ih 
the school-room instead of the stable. 
At ten guineas per pupil, he might 
have taught tutors the secret of govern- 
ing children, as well as horses—by 
kindness. He might have told them 
to approach the boy gently ; to pat 
him on the head; to be quiet and kind 
with him, and so conquer his timidity. 
Did the boy appear restive, and in- 
clined to rebel, i might be softened by 
talking quietly—very quietly to him. 
By degrees the saa dole: Rarey 
would gain an ascendancy over the 
boy; the child’s heart would be touch- 
ed, and he would follow his master 
most cheerfully. This Rarey doctrine 
taught in school-rooms, might bring 
a goodly fortune to a bold professor. 
Would that it were already estab- 
lished in every school throughout 
England ! is a wish I cannot suppress, 
as idly leaning against the postern, 
I look into the play-ground of Ferule 
House. Here are more than “four- 


true whalebone whale is hardly big enough to admit a man’s fist. Nevertheless, 
as far as observation has gone, the viands of the sperm whale seem pretty nearly 
the same; large fish he may bite at occasionally, else wherefore his big teeth? 
but in a general way, his chief sustenance appears to be what the sailors term 
“ squid”--a sort of octopus or medusa. 
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and-twenty happy boys,” out of school 
—beyond the reach of the cane, forthe 
moment. Here are some of kind Tom 
Hood's “troutlets in a pool :” here, 
too, are older boys, with just a touch 
of the world chilling them. To chaffer 
over cherries ; to vend conquerors, 
who are simply hard chestnuts ; to 
take in little boys; to advance pocket- 
money usuriously ; here are the play- 
ground activities. Ferule House 
must be a commercial acadamy, for 
at it even masticated india-rubber 
has its market price, and the relative 
value of a common peg-top, and a 
“boxer,” is known to a nicety. The 
little republic of the play-ground is 
governed, too, by laws that must be 
respected. Hewould be a bold citizen 
who should “knuckle down” here, 
when marbles were out. There is a 
rude chivalry within this narrow 
bound. Every citizen who wishes to 
indulge in a refreshing bout of fisti- 
cuffs, is warned that he must hit one 
of his own size. I lean against the 
postern ; and even with the memory 
of the Ferule before me, long to be a 
boy once more. Happily would I 
replace the sovereigns in my pocket 
for the damp whipcord, the leiteeed 
boxer, and the eloquent Jew’s-harp I 
once carried there. There is not a 
k, alas! upon myshirt-front; but, 
oh! that it were stained with the 
teful cherries of the black heart! 
have creditors to dun me ; but they 
are even more tyrannous than was 
Big Collins, who threatened to thrash 
me when I would not go on his mean 
and dirty errands. Therefore, come, 
Collins, and = my ears once more, 
and eat the better part of the cake 
my dear mother shall send me to- 
morrow. 

The boys are looking wistfully at 
me as I stand on the free side of the 
play-ground, and would be out here, 
in my shoes. Why will the years fly 
80 oes How far are next holidays 
off ; and how many long and dreary 
quarters to be got through before 
school is done with, and whiskers 
sprout? Then there will be no tutor 
to give punishments ; no compulso 
retirement at eight. The purse wi 
be long enough for any indulgence at 
the paste cook’s ; a cigar-case will 
be in the breast- et! Days of in- 
finite liberty will these be! And these 
school-boys, as they watch me leaning 
against the postern, long, I say, to be 





in my shoes. I,too, would be in theirs. 
Ay, within that bound of pleasure, 
ao the cake and apple woman 
appears on half-holidays; where 
ney is limited to one shil- 
ing weekly; and over the merriment 
of which a sad tutor looks. But so 
the world runs. The man of sixty, 
his thousands garnered in the bank, 
and his very old crusted port upon 
the table, would gladly close the 
banker’s account, return to the pint 
of beer, and be beggarly twerty-one 
again. And so we look backwards 
and forwards, to the past and the 
future, and the least enjoyed part of 
our life is the present. What we are 
going to have, and what we have had, 
concern us and give us enjoyment ; 
what we have is of little importance. 
Oo 
“ Act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o’erhead,” 
is the right thing. And the way to 
show that this is right, is to prove 
that the past and the future, which 
we enjoy so much, are made of the 
present. To-day has been anticipated 
years ago. It rains. The east wind 
chills my bones. By to-day’s post 
gloomy news have reached me: my 
ee pony died this morning—my little 
y is florid with the scarlet-fever; 
but I have enjoyed to-day more than 
a year ago, and when it has faded 
into the past I shall enjoy it again ; 
for I shall sit me down alone some 
bright afternoon, over my wine, and 
Jlume myself with the very fine 
eathers, which it will appear to me, 
I laid up on this day. I shall address 
myself, saying: —‘‘ That was Christian 
pesoenpes in you, when the post 
rought you gloomy news, telling you 
that your dear friend had deceived 
you; had gone abroad, leaving you to 
pay a heavy sum as his surety ; and 
ou threw your old shoe after the de- 
inquent, paid the money, and pitied 
the defaulter. That was fortitude, 
when you braved the east wind—you, 
a rheumatic subject—to keepa dinner 
appointment ten miles from your 
home. That was manly, when, as 
ou were writing to the friend who 
ad deceived you, and your little boy 
interrupted you, bouncing into the 
room, for the fourth time, against your 
express commands, and your hand was 
raised to strike him; when you let 
our hand fall free of his noble little 
ead, and took his ruddy cheeks be- 
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_ tween your hands, and, kissing him, 


bade him remember your injunctions.’ 
And I shall be proud to acknowledge 
that the dear little fellow never inter- 
rupted me again; that I could hear 
his cheery voice outside my door, re- 
ing the titters of his sister : for 
had touched his heart: and it was 
full when, my work over, he bounded 
down the garden, and asked, with a 
look of sly triumph, whether he had 
interrupted me again. 

Come, sit upon my knee, dear boy; 
fumble idly about my chain and seals ; 
lift the watch tenderly to that greedy 
little ear of yours. No, you shall not 
g° to Ferule House. I have leaned 
ong against that postern; and you 
shall listen to what ran through m 
brain there. You shall come with 
me far from Ferule Academy; past 
prim terraces and hundreds of semi- 
detached villas, with laburnum and 
lilac before them, where gentility 
nicely traces the lines between the 
people who may be met and the people 
who may not be met; to where the 
shops take the place of villas ; where 
the whirl of trade rattles through the 
streets ; where the pavements are 
thronged with serious-looking people 
—worshippers of the mint, or gaunt 
soldiers of that dismal army which 
keeps up an incessant battle against 
the lean giant, Hunger. We stride 
rapidly forward, down fashionable 
thoroughfares ; past lines of carriages. 
That little rusty old gentleman is the 
Earl of Fairfield; and that splendid 
saffron chariot ishis. That exquisite, 
in the yellow gloves, is: the great 
radical, Whelks. But, trip along; we 
are going fareastward. Through the 
dingy city; under the shadow of 
black Newgate ; past that little ebon 
door in the high wall, whereof you 
shall learn more in due time. The 
way to Whitechapel is not lengthy. 
Down alleys and lanes, where millions 
are made in dirty offices, we pass to 
a great highway of poverty. Courts 
meander from its centre on all sides. 
Let us pause here, dear child. It is 
well that you should see these things. 
Let us now glance up all the courts. 
We may just distinguish somethin 
moving amid the fog and dirt. Shri 
cries come from these foul crevices. 
You remember, boy, the prime play- 
ground of Ferule House, with the vast 


shed in the corner, for wet weather ; 


the gymnastic poles and bars, the 
fresh air, and the well-drained ground. 
Well, that dusty loathsome alley yon- 
der, where little black objects flitabout 
in the brown fog, that is a White- 
chapel play-ground. A little nearer. 
I am almost ashamed to let the poor 
young fellows see the carnation upon 
owe plump cheek. But they will 
iardly envy you. To them this court, 
with its pools of dirty water, cast from 
washerwomen’s tubs, bestrewn with 
rotting cabbage-leaves and straw from 
costermongers’ barrows, and nameless 
filth, and air so poisoned that you 
and I can hardly bear it for a few 
moments — this pestilent crevice, 
flanked by black houses, where di- 
shevelled women are lounging, and 
where broken windows are stuffed 
with foul rags—is to these hoarse- 
voiced, bony boys arighthappy spot. I 
am not certain that they would prefer 
the play-ground of Ferule House. 
The cleanliness would embarrass. 
They are wild as any hare. Remark 
how they measure us with their 
wicked little eyes as we watch them. 
Howthey nestle in groups to exchange 
sad jokes of unintelligible slang, at 
our expense. They are not certain 
that our errand here is to their ad- 
vantage. Do you see the greasy curls 
upon the cheeks of some? Depend 
upon it these young gentlemen are 
known to the police. But there are 
younger boys here who look innocent 
still. There is a group yonder. They 
have paused at a game of hopscotch, 
and are listening to the story of a 
tall, spare youth, habited in cordu- 
roys, and crowned with a brown cloth 
cap, the peak of which he appears to 
wear for the protection of his left 
ear, directly over which it is jauntily 
cocked. A very sad story is that 
little group enjoying. That boy in 
the brown cap has been in prison nine 
times. He is now a very wicked 
lad, indeed. His father tried a year 
back to get him admitted into the 
Home-in-the-East Reformatory, but 
failed. He is incorrigible—ay, my 
dear boy, incorrigible, and he is hard] 

fourteen years old. i intend to spea 

at length of that Home-in-the-East 
some day. I have a vast respect for 
the authors of that noble institution ; 
and ask myself very often how it is 
that people who can give hundreds 
to build fine architectural wings to 
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‘hospitals, can afford so little for its 
holy work? But let us still watch 
the dingy alley before us. 

I wish I might seize that boy in 
the brown cap, by the collar of his 
jacket, and drag him from the midst 
of the poor little fellows to whom he 
is a hero. His exploits, as he de- 
scribes them to his ragged audience, 
excite their wonder, and provoke their 
jealousy. Many of the little listeners 
are —— to a prison—are the 
luckless children of poverty. Come 
close, boy of mine, and learn how 
small is the chance these wild natives 
of the gutter have, of keeping clear of 
sin. ost of them are children 
without parents, or with one parent 
and a step-parent, or of mothers who 
have lost their husbands ;* or the 
sharp necessities of the world leads 
their protectors from home through- 
out the day. Peep, boy, into these 
dark parlours and cellars in the court : 
they are desolate, save where here a 
lonely baby pules; or there, hollow- 
eyed little fellows whimper, the lock 
turned upon them till mother shall 
return. Terrible is this loneliness— 
this imprisonment! We have heard 
stories of children roasted alive in 
their lonely rooms, while their mother 
was abi charing; we know—and 
know with a heart-ache—the soul- 
weariness this long restraint gives to 
childhood ; how it deforms and 
snatches flesh from limbs that should 
be round and pulpy. Still may 
we ponder long before we unlock 
these doors. Here, at least, the little 
prisoners are secure from the con- 
tamination of the court; here their 
wonder and envy are not excited b 
the daring exploits of little thievis 
neighbours. It is a sad childhood 
which they are passing; but there is 
a chance for them. If the fevers of the 
court spare them—if a mother’s or a 
father’s care protects them through the 
stumbling years of adolescence—they 
may become honest working folk, and 
sagely spend their time till death shall 
assert his kingship over them. They 
peer now through the cobwebs about 
the windowsof their prisons,and watch 
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the progress of hopscotch—the vary- 
ing fortunes of the free players at 
pitch-and-toss, and would give much 
(if they possessed any thing) to be of 
this noisy company without. But, hard 
as it is to see the young fellows impri- 
soned at home, it is surely harder to 
watch calmly this public play-ground, 
garnished with stinking pools of water 
and heaps of decaying rubbish, where 
precocious thieves hob-and-nob with 
innocent children. My dear boy, 
standing at my side, as I look into 
your blue eyes, and see how boldly 
and frankly they meet mine, as I feel 
your little hand, warm and soft, mov- 
ing in my palm like a bird in its nest 

I know, | think, all that you think 
and feel. How soft your heart is, 
and how free from evil, your soul. 
But I shall say to you, intimate as | 
am with the nobility of your child’s 
nature, you, too, would lose the graces 
of infancy, learn that hang-dog look, 
cultivate those greasy curls upon the 
cheek, and presently dip felonious fin- 
gers into the pockets of careless pas- 
sengers—were I suddenly to relinquish 
my hold of you, and leave you to this 
most vicious company, in this pesti- 
lent court. You have slight reason: 
as yet your impulses are good; and so 
were the impulses of these muddy, 
ragged little outcasts. This bad boy 
in the brown cap appeals to that 
scorn of danger in his audience, which 
is a boy’s virtue everywhere. He 
knows that here is his stronghold 
upon them. He recounts the dan- 
gers he has incurred ; the pursuits he 
nas baffied, the prizes he has won, 


the applause from pals which he has 


commanded. He is pouring poisoned 
honey into the ears about him. He 
is performing, in a childish way, the 
part Sir E. Lytton and Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth have performed in “ Paul 
Clifford” and “Jack Sheppard.” He 
is presenting knavery in a chivalrous 
form ; making the pickpocket, in the 
narrow understanding of his young 
audience, a hero. Let the incredulous 
reader, who has done me the honour to 
follow my pen thus far, and who halts 
here, deeming the picture overdrawn, 


*In the report of the Home-in-the-East Reformatory, it is stated that of 88 
boys admitted in 15 months (the period embraced in the report), the history of 62 
was given. Of these 14 were orphans, 12 had no mothers, 11 no father, 8 had 


step-parents, and 17 both parents living. 
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| @onsult any penologist to whom he 
' May have access, or any book treat- 
ing of crime from actual ‘bhanrration: 
and he will learn that the course of 
juvenile depravity runs as I have here 
ibed it. The little novice has 
had his courage challenged, and is a 
bolder depredator, while his noviciate 
lasts, than his seducer. The novice 
becomes the “wire;” the tempter, 
taught caution by experience, performs 
the less hazardous part of “ cover.” 
And here Brown-cap is preparing 
“wires.” If he can read, he will 
presently hold some eager little ears, 
while he peruses Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s “Jack Sheppard.” He will 
dub the boldest of his listeners Blue- 
skin ; and Blueskin will presently try 
his ’prentice hand ata pie-shop. Let 
him succeed, and he shall be loaded 
with praises by Brown-cap; he shall 
take precedence of the more timorous 
young vagabonds of this court. Pre- 
sently the prison and the penal servi- 
tude! The Reformatory is the only 
hope that lies between him and trans- 
portation.* 

But boysmustand will play. If they 
inhabit cellars or rooms no larger than 
cupboards, in the centre of crowded 
neighbourhoods—they will out to the 
nearest yard or court; and there create 
their rivalries, settle their disputes, 
play their games of skill. Some may 

securely shut up, as we have no- 
ticed—but the majority escape from 
the cellar to the street. Nor in the 
way of driving these urchins before 
the police, are they to be attacked. 
Their iron hoops may be wrenched 
from their grasp; their marbles may 
be ruthlessly kicked from the pave- 
ment; their chalk lines, for hopscotch, 
may be trampled and obliterated un- 
der foot ;—but the policeman turns 
the corner, and the wild dogs are at 
it again. The risk adds to the flavour 
of the game. The little girls still 
sit in dirty door-ways, nursing flabby 
babies with bulging foreheads, listen- 
ae the coarse jokes of the wicked 

; the illicit pitch-and-toss still 


makes a demand upon the energies of 


the cork merchant. The passenger 
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is still compelled to dodge here and 
there, in the narrow by-ways, the cen- 
tre of a game at puss-in-the-corner ! 
Crowds of laughing rogues still hover 
about gin-palace doors, to enjoy the 
unsteady gait of father, or mother, or 
neighbour, rolling home full of the 
“cream of the valley” and the cream of 
oaths. Urchin noses are still flattened 
against steaming cook-shops; and itch- 
ing fingers still tempted to their first 
felony, by the attractions of plum- 
duff. The exposed fatty-cake still 
lures its lovers to their virgin crime. 

We linger here still, thinking the 
sad problem over, I and my boy. 
Here are schools by the dozen around; 
here are reformatories. But the re- 
formatory is only the moral hospital; 
let some good man and true, show us 
the thing that shall lessen the num- 
ber of patients. 

A right, good earnest gentleman is 
at our side. The reader should know 
him, and give him a hearty shake of 
the hand. We present the Reverend 
David Laing, a most Christian gen- 
tleman, who hascomprehended rightly 
the duties of his profession, and has 
chosen his field of useful activity 
among the poor. Among the poor; 
by pallets in lofts—where the world 
has no applause to give—where the 
one, but most delightful reward, is, 
the thankful eye of the miserable 
creature that lies there. In the midst 
of the poor, where the air is laden 
with foul smells, and all is dirt, and 
squalor, and disease. Looking upon 
wasted limbs, and hollow cheeks, and 
sunken eyes. Listening to terrible 
stories, told by faint and failing voices. 
Hearing curses—and often doing a 
service only to reapthem. It is hard 
work, and wants a fervent and con- 
stant soul! 

Mr. Laing stands at ourelbow. He 
has watched these gatherings of boys, 
in courts and alleys, for play-grounds; 
he has seen young souls soiled and 
lost ; watensd reformatories, and at- 
tended schools. And the source of 
the evil has not been touched. He 
asks, why not have pure play- 
grounds? Why not, in these narrow 


* During the fifteen months, included in the Report on the Home-in-the-East 
Reformatory, 65 boys had left the Home; of whom 10 had absconded before the 
probation, and 9 after; 12 had left voluntarily ; 3 been dismissed ; 1 put in prison ; 


and 2 in the workhouse. 


37 Boys had thus left the Home under circumstances 


which were not encouraging, but over which the Committee had no control. 
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xa", amid this dingy, heated crowd, 
fighting for bread, spare a little space 
for a ragged Play-place or two?! 
Why not put away these pestilent 
uddles; stay this incessant manu- 
acture of mud-pies ; keep Brown-cap 
from poor, good children; and give 
the offspring of the needy, a broad 
space where they may partially re- 
cover from the close atmosphere of 
the native garret, in comparatively 
ure air? Play being, according to 
ean Paul, the first poetry of the hu- 
man being, why not snatch these 
children of the gutter from the pollu- 
tion of the streets, and let them have 
their poetry too? Dozens of gentle- 
men, and gentlemen of influence be it 
known, reiterate the question. Here 
is a right happy notion—here is a 
drive at the root of the evil; some- 
thing that may tend to make refor- 
matories less necessary than they are 
now. The Play-ground and General 
Recreation Society springs into exist- 
ence. The idea is too good a one to be 
trifled with. “The streets of London,” 
say the committee, “and of other large 
towns throughout the kingdom, are 
said to furnish victims for every 
variety of temptation; and the ex- 
yerience of daily life will evidence 
ow great are the bodily evils which 
arise to the children of our poor, from 
the necessity which now exists for 
their playing in crowded thorough- 
fares, and play they mwst—somewhere. 
Even in the most dense neighbour- 
hoods it is possible to make arrange- 
ments for the present, with the hope 
that changes of site and transfers of 
property, may afford better opportuni- 
ties in the future. Refuges and re- 
formatories are the Christian care of 
our time. This society designs pre- 
vention, and trusts to obviate, in many 
cases, the necessity for reform.” 

Right plainly and logically put. We 
have remarked, leaning against the 
corner of a Whitechapel-court, the po- 
pularity of Brown-cap in the midst 
of comparatively innocent children. 
Without let or hindrance, his poison 
is poured into little thirsty ears, that 
receive it as something bright and 
eminently wholesome. The committee 
are right: the children “must” pla 
“somewhere’—and this court is all 
the ground at their command. A 
right of way is here; and good and 
bad have equal claim to plod amid 
the slops and dirt. All boys—good 
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and bad alike—play. Now, it is as 
much a part of education to play well, 
as to learn well. On this head, Mr. 
Charles Dickens said, at the first fes- 
tival dinner of the Play-ground Society 
i it has had its dinner, being an 

nglish society), most wisely :—“I 
begin with children, because we all 
began as children ; and I confine my- 
self to children to-night, because the 
child is father of the man. Some 
majestic minds out of doors may, for 
any thing I know, and certainly for 
any thing I care, consider it a very 
humdrum and low proceeding to stop, 
in a country full of steam-engines, 
power-looms, big ships, monster mor- 
tars, and great guns of all sorts, to 
consider where the children are to 
play. Nevertheless, I know that the 
question is a very kind one, and a 
very necessary one. The surgeon and 
the recruiting sergeant will tell you, 
with great emphasis, that the chil- 
dren’s play is of immense importance 
to a community, in the development 
of bodies; and the clergyman, the 
schoolmaster, and the moral philoso- 
pher, in all degrees, will tell you, with 
no less emphasis, that the children’s 
play is of great importance to a com- 
munity, in the development of minds. 
I venture to assert that there can be 
no physical health without play ; that 
there can be no efficient and satisfac- 
tory work without play; that there 
can be no sound and wholesome 
thought without play. A country 
full of dismal little old men and wo- 
men, who had never played, would be 
in a mighty bad way indeed ; and you 
may depend upon it, that without 
play, and good play too, those power- 
ful English cheers which have driven 
the sand of Asia before them, and 
made the very ocean shake, would 
degenerate into a puling whisper, that 
would be the most consolatory sound 
that can possibly be conceived, to all 
the tyrants on the face of the earth.” 

In the play-ground, as at present 
omilieaal. heose learned to be 
a thief. It was impossible to keep 
him from playing; and consequently 
impossible to hold him aloof from 
thieves. He and his companions are 
the outcast children with which our 
reformatories have to deal. Heis the 
deadly fruit grown in a London alley. 
Mr. Laing wisely says, keep the 
goodly fruit from his reach. Garner 
it in quiet play-grounds, and watch 
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it jea . Let poor people, com- 
pelled to be from home, be certain 
that their children are playing with 
~ other innocent children, in a dry and 
open space, railed off from Brown-cap 
and his pals. The idea is so happy 
that dozens of busy little writers take 
it up to enlarge and develop it. 
‘Smithfield’ cries one, ‘would make 
a magnificent central play-ground for 
r children !’ 

I should be glad to take my boy by 
the hand early next summer, and 
passing dark Newgate on the right, 
turn round St. Sepulchre’s, only to 
hear the hearty shouts of a thousand 
happy children. I should delight to 
see tip-cats flying in the air ; rounders 
in full play; hopscotch traced upon 
the ground; prisoner’s bar testing the 
shoulders of adventurous combat- 
ants. I should be pleased to see every 
kind of gymnastic exercise going for- 
ward in the middle of the ground: 
swinging, climbing, dumb-bell prac- 
tice! I should keenly relish any skill 
displayed in knuckling down; any 
victory achieved by a box-wood over 
acommon top. Very ornamental, in 
my eyes, would be necklaces of cherry- 
stones: sweet music, the tinkling 
of the Jew’s-harp!—while leap-frog 
would send the blood bounding 
through me, I know. There is some- 
thing greatly merry— something bold, 
active, English, in leap-frog. I tried 
it only recently ; but the boys laughed. 
No ; it must be given up with jackets. 

We have wandered ani from 
Whitechapel, or have been carried 
away by Mr. Laing. We are now 
peering through imaginary rails into 
an imaginary ay sree. We have 

pled Smithfield with the ghosts of 

ppy little children. We have been 
counting the number of heads that 
have been saved here already from 
the contamination of the penny gaff. 
We have been saying to ourselves— 
now here is the proper adjunct of the 
ragged schools. Here children of the 
very poor, their lessons over, are 
thrown among children of their own 
class, and kept clear of little thieves. 
And why not? Why not carry the 
idea out all over London ; why not 
forward it to Dublin; why not plant 
it in Edinburgh and Glasgow ? Why 
not, on fine evenings too, throw open 
» the green enclosures of our squares 
> to the children of the poor? A lover 
> of Mr. Laing’s idea, points to Lin- 
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coln’s-inn Gardens. Now, round about 
the Fields, the poor are packed in 
dense masses. Let any curious reader 
step out of Carey-street, or behind 
the western row of houses of Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields, and he shall see all 
the beauties of Clare-market, all the 
elegancies and amenities of Drury- 
lane. He shall stumble over groups 
of pale children, rolling amid the rot- 
ting cabbage-leaves ; brats with mat- 
ted hair, scraping mud together with 
oyster-shells. In alleys hardly wide 
enough for the passenger to stretch 
his arms, amid costermongers’ bar- 
rows, quarrelling women, beggars, and 
thieves, lie, rolling about, ‘buried in 
dirt, and poisoned by fetid exhala- 
tions, the still honest children of the 
very poor. The lover of Mr. Laing’s 
idea points to Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 
He says :—“‘ Having the entrée of the 
gardens for myself and children, no 
selfish motive actuates me in pleading 
for the excluded ones, whom I daily 
see eyeing so wistfully the cool green 
sward, which their feet may never 
touch. My daily walks are among 
the overcrowded purlieus of Clare- 
market ; up close courts, where the 
aged and the young languish and 
sicken for the want of a breath of 
fresh, pure air; where no sunbeams 
ever find their way in, to lighten the 
dismal back parlours and damp cel- 
lars ; where the aspect of a clear blue 
sky isonly known of by hearsay ;—from 
these wretched abodes I turn some- 
times to the gardens, but have not the 
heart to enter. It seems almost sin- 
ful to partake merely for enjoyment’s 
sake, of that which would be actual 
life to my poorer excluded brethren, 
and which would be so freely accorded 
to them in every continental city.” 
Then asks this tender-hearted letter- 
writer—“To obviate the possibility 
of any annoyance to the gentlemen 
whose business chambers overlook 
the gardens, might they not be opened 
after the Law Courts are closed—say, 
from four to six in winter, from five 
to eight in summer?” We take our 
good friend by the hand, and say to 

im that surely there will be no op- 


pee to his scheme or proposition. 
e laughs incredulously. Our sim- 
plicity amuses him. Why, has not re- 


ny its word to say on the 
subject. In the vicinity of Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields are there not sixty people, 
at the very least, who keep gigs; souls 
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too select for mixing? To them the 
pinched babies of the courts at hand 
are so many budding “ ragamuffins ;” 


, 

ps of them forming “ tag-rag and 
Bob-tail.” A very genteel person drops 
the reins over the aicshoal of his 
gig, and has a word to say to us, and 
to the like of us, who hep upon the 
woes of the very poor. We ask his 
name : he discovers his initials—F. B. 
“Now, hark ye,” F. B. begins, speak- 
ing from the soft cushion of his gig: 
“some sixty people hereabouts pay 
from £8 to £12 yearly for the privi- 
lege of using these gardens, and they 
share their rights with neighbours, 
all highly respectable people. During 
the working folks’ dinner-hour, the 
square swarms with boys employed 
in the neighbouring factories, and 
their language is so very indecent, 
that I, and other equally genteel resi- 
dents, have been eieaied to change 
my room. What! would you admit 
these ‘ragamuftins’ to tread sward that 
is now pressed by the feet of people 
moving in highly genteel circles? Well, 
do so, and gentility will leave them. 
People who keep gigs cannot possibly 
condescend to hob-and-nob with ‘tag- 
rag and bob-tail,” Admit these ‘raga- 


ting, and some compensation must 


be ma 
about.” 

Here is the old experience again! 
Most determined is the look of our 
friend, perched in the gig. “No, no,” 
he mutters ; “Mr. Laing may take his 
ragamufiins elsewhere. In regions 
sacred to the law there may be no 
merry voices of children. It is in no 
way the business of lawyers to be 
parties to extravagant experiments 
with little criminals ; their business 
is to prosecute them on the part of 
the Crown, or defend them if their 
friends can scrape a few sovereigns 
together, when they have ripened into 
burglars.” Still, as I peep among the 
leaves of Lincoln’s-inn Fields, over 
the emerald grass, following the wind- 
ings of the neat paths, and breathe 
the cool air of the broad shade; and 
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then, as I linger to contrast this pos- 
sible play-ground for the hapless waifs 
now rolling about the mud and filth 
of Clare-market and Drury-lane, with 
their present haunts, I turn curiously, 
and cannot, for the life of me, under- 
stand the soul of that hard-featured 
talker in the gig yonder. Shall I drag 
him from his genteel eminence under 
yonder archway, and hold his stolid 
face where his eyes may have a fair 
view of the misery he dooms still to 
take its airing in a gutter—to play 
amid the rotting refuse of a market? 
His son, I learn, is at Ferule House, 
and a very tyrant there. Shall I strive 
to paint, for the father’s instruction, 
the chances of his boy, in opposition 
to the chances of a costermonger’s 
brat ? 

Not a word shall I waste upon him. 
He pays £12 per annum for the use 
of the Fields, and he will have his 
money’s worth. Perhaps the sweetest 
part of its worth is the refreshing 
snowledge that there are pale faces 
peeping ‘by hundreds very wistfully 
into the enclosure of which he has the 
“open sesame.” But happily we may 
afford to leave him perched in his gig ; 
for there are in England thousands 
of good and earnest creatures who 
will respond heartily to Mr. Laing’s 
appeal. The Play-ground Society 
(otlices, 17, Bull and Mouth-street, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London) has 
an assured success, Yes, boy of mine 
—bright-eyed young fellow, who have 
followed me wonderingly through this 
little play-ground pilgrimage of mine— 
I shall make it my business to teach 
you, even before Virgil, that your 
pin is one of luck. Hence may 

enliven your pity for the luckless. 
Hence may I some day stand with 
you before a guarded play-ground for 
ee children, and fear you talk 
sindly—you, grown a man—to the 
little folk! You will remember the 
old Whitechapel play-grounds, and 
the contrast shall be a comfort to 
you. 
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Tue kindly precept by which the 
heathen have taught us to say nothing 
but good of the dead, cannot be ex- 
tended to those who while dead still 
speak. For the writer whose works 
remain a curse to countless readers, 
charity pleads in vain. Death may 
not blind us to the shameless selfish- 
ness of Rousseau, the ribald scepti- 
cism of Voltaire, the licentious senti- 
mentalism of Byron. But the critic 
claims more than the right to pass 
sentence on great offenders like these : 
he holds it his duty to arraign every 
man whose written words have in- 
fluenced his contemporaries, or which 
continue to influence posterity ; and 
though the earth may long have closed 
over the head of such, and a past 
generation have sprinkled the open 
grave at the solemn sound of “ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,” the critic sum- 
mons the dead man from his rest, 
condemns him for all that he has said 
amiss, or, more happily, commends 
him for every true and noble word 
that he has spoken. 

The award of praise or blame has 
double weight when meted to those 
who can no Yonger rejoice in the one or 
dread the other. The sentence comes 
with double import when spoken from 
the little mound of earth that covers 
the now silent hand and brain : con- 
demnations then are deepened into 
warnings, praise becomes a heartfelt 
thanksgiving to the Most High for 
all His “servants departed this life 
in His faith and fear.” 

Standing, as we do, by the grave 
of one whose friendship we not long 
since shared, it is with a two-folc 
emotion that we turn to the writings 
which Mr. Vaughan has left behind 
him. Gratitude for what he has writ- 
ten is sadly mingled with sorrow that 
his time was so short, his works so 
few, when compared with what they 
might have been had length of days 
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been allotted him. Mournfully the 
father writes in the preliminary me- 
moir :— 

*<It was not, I suppose, unnatural for 
me to have thought that should any 
thing in my own somewhat laborious 
life be deemed worthy of a record, the 
hand now cold and still, but which had 
so often guided the pen at my sugges- 
tion, would have been the hand to per- 
form that piece of service. But the 
Supreme Will has not so determined. 
It is left to the father to tell the story 
of the son, and to do what may be done 
towards rendering a life once so rich in 
promise, but which has proved so brief, 
as influential as may be.”’ 


The leading facts of Mr. Vaughan’s 
not very eventful career are soon told. 
He was born at Worcester in 1823. 
He was educated at first at home by 
his father, a well-known preacher 
amongst the sect of Congregation- 
alists, and better known to theliterar 
world as the editor of the British 
Quarterly Review, and the author of 
several scholarlike works. Alfred was 
subsequently sent. to University Col- 
lege, London, and while still under 
twenty years of age, came out second 
classic in the examination for his 
B.A. degree. At this time he indulged 
much in versifying; but his poetry, 
though far above the average of the 
myriad rhymes which daily swarm 
from the press, are the least happy 
of his efforts. Called upon to choose 
his path in life, he determined to fol- 
low his father’s steps, and become 
a preacher. He first spent three years 
at the Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege. Dr. Vaughan then took the bold 
but wise measure of sending his son 
to a German university, in order that 
he might there become thoroughly 
acquainted with the varioussystems of 
theology and philosophy then spring- 
ing up with such abundance in that 
system-producing country. Halle was 
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the university selected, and here the 
student enjoyed the society of Pro- 
fessors Tholuck and Miiller. Upon 
his return to land he became en- 
gaged to the lady whom he shortly 
afterwards married, and having made 
the grand tour with his father, he 
became, in 1848, the assistant minis- 
ter of the well-known and venerable 
William Jay, then in the eightieth 
year of his age, and nearly the sixtieth 
of his pastorate. During his residence 
in Bath, Mr. Vaughan wrote some of 
those papers which appeared from 
time to time in the British Quarterly 
Review, and what with preaching and 
authorship found plenty of demands 
upon his time. In 1850 he left the 
stately but somewhat sleepy “Queen 
ofthe West” for Birmingham, where he 
became sole minister to a congregation 
ofsome 1,200 people. If Mr. Vaughan 
had worked a at Bath, his life at 
Birmingham was still more busy. Be- 
sides wees for the Review, he com- 
menced gathering materials for the 
work through which, if we mistake 
not, he has won for himself an en- 
during name. The lucid clearness of 
his “ Hours with the Mystics” dis- 
guises the difficulty which its author 
must have found in rendering the 
often densely obscure so plain and 
simple. Not the greatest part of his 
labour was the making himself con- 
versant with the Old German, the 
Dutch, the Spanish, and the Italian 
languages. To the student who had 
already obtained classical honors, and 
who was thoroughly acquainted with 
modern German and French, the mere 
actof mastering these languages would 
be nothing to that of mastering the 
ideas of those who had written in 
them. Mr. Vaughan himself was 
sometimes appalled at the work which 
he had undertaken. He would have 
drawn back, but having spent so 
much time on his subject, he felt that 
he ought to persevere. At the close 
of 1854, his health, which had never 
been robust, began to give way be- 
neath these manifold wane. He was 
compelled to resign his charge at 
Birmingham and to retreat to Bourne- 
mouth. Here he received the grave 
intelligence, startling even to the most 
disciplined mind, that he must not 
expect a lengthened life, that inera- 
Dethsokaee govt’ hanse til 
P whose growth human ski 
could only ae 
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**The day when this medical report 
first reached me,” writes Dr. Vaughan, 
“was the darkest day in my history. 
This stroke came not on the branch 
only ; it seemed to descend to the centre 
of the root. I felt that the severance 
threatened left my very nature r. 
It was not so much an outward object 
as myself, my better self, which seemed 
to be passing away from me. Hopes 
cherished through half a life fell like a 
faded flower. Untruthfulness seemed to 
have come into the memories of the 
past ; the visions of the future vanished. 
The void produced a heart-sickness such 
as men do not put into words. But the 
son did not charge God foolishly, and I 
trust the father did not. We had both 
been made to know in whom we had 
believed.” 


For a time the patient seemed to 
rally. He completed the publication 
of his “Hours with the Mystics” in 
1856. At this time, too, he took a 
house in London, and devoted himself 
to literature. During the summer of 
1857 he spent a few weeks in Ger- 
many. Shortly after his return to 
England there came sad tidings from 
India to darken his heart. is bro- 
ther-in-law had been murdered at 
Bareilly ; his two sisters, escaped for 
the present, seemed only too likely to 
be the next victims. A fresh attack 
of hemorrhage was followed by in- 
creased prostration, and on the 26th 
October the worn-out sufferer sunk to 
rest. 

Called upon to point the moral of this 
mournfully short history, we would 
warn the student against a thriftless 
expenditure of his powers. There are 
limits even to the endurance of a Her- 
cules; and we who are by no means 
Herculean, but poor, weak, dyspeptic 
creatures, may well be careful how we 
squander our little strength. Leo- 
pardi has averred that no man is 
naturally created for study, no man 
is born to write, but onlytodo. This 
is scarcely true in these days. The 
author becomes more and more, each 
year, a mere thinking and writing ma- 
chine. Chaucer says how, in his time 
even, the student 
-—— ‘had rather have at his bed’s head 
Some twenty volumes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 

Than richest robes, fiddle or psaltery.” 


And now, though books may be had 
for pence, which then could ‘not be 
bought for pounds, the scholar is still 
prone to think that Paradise itself 
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mst have been a well-stocked library. 
er or later Nature takes fell re- 
venge for this neglect of her charms, 
this “sprete injuria forme.” The 
theeks that never glow beneath her 
summer splendours, shall speedily be 
bright with the fatal hectic flush. 
Eyes that will not gaze upon her 
changing glories of light and shadow, 
the film of death shall quickly glaze. 
It was high time that the avatar of 
muscular Christianity should appear. 
Men were to be taught that they would 
be no worse Christians, and certainly 
happier men, if they would fearlessly 
clear a five-bar, or boldly breast a 
stormy sea. Yet our forefathers have 
anticipated all our wise sayings and 
doings. This talk of virtue and vigour, 
of holiness and heartiness, what is it 
but a comment upon the too little re- 
membered text, “Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano.” 
* Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good, 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


Yet for all that, we shall do well to 
remember that there is another world 
no less pure and good, and that if we 
shut ourselves from this, we shall 
soon be taken from that. 

Mr. Vaughan was not a voluminous 
writer. Four small octavos contain 
all that he has published. Yet his 
works are of such exceeding merit, 
that they claim a further notice. 

The essays were, as we have said, 
contributed for the most part to the 
British Quarterly Review. The ear- 
lest of these was a paper on Origen, 
written before its author was twenty- 
two years of age. This article won the 
— opinions of such men as Sir 
ames Stephen and Judge Talfourd. 
It deserved their praise, for Mr. 
Vaughan has thoroughly sympathised 
with the Alexandrian father : his early 
sorrows, his long life of severe morti- 
fication, the constant peril that he 
suffered from heathen persecutors, the 
no less constant danger from those of 
his own faith, his vivid eastern ima- 
ination, his lofty intellect, his large- 
rtod charity condemned as heresy 


the rigidly orthodox who “preach- 

Christ of envy and strife ;” all this 

is well told in words that show how 

tompletely the youthful reviewer had 

Mastered Delarue’s “stately folios.” 

The following passage will fully jus- 
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tify the praise which was bestowed 
upon its writer :— 

‘*Our earth, as Origen viewed it, was 
a spot made awful by the constant pre- 
sence of what is unearthly. Nothing 
was mean or of trivial import. The 
most obscure event was always the de- 
cline or the dawning of something mo- 
mentous. The seen was lost in the 
unseen. By a vast theory, as by the 
lever of a spiritual Archimedes, the 
world seemed to have been moved to the 
very threshold of the infinite. The angel, 
the demon, and the man, were ever in 
closest intercourse. Did the Christian 
faint beneath the heat and burthen of 
the day, a cloud of heavenly witnesses 
hung ovér him, and sought with their 
wings to shelter him under the scorch- 
ing noon of his affliction. ‘To the guar- 
dian angels of the good—the ‘ little chil- 
dren’ of the gospel—it was alone per- 
mitted to see the face of our Father who 
isin heaven. Did the wicked man re- 
turn from the error of his ways, his 
emancipated guardian ascended nearer 
to the Deity; and as his charge grew to 
the stature of the man in Christ Jesus, 
presented himself, radiant with joy, at 
the throne of God—an earnest of one 
more soul redeemed by the blood of 
Christ. Thus the good man and his 
angelic guide were united by the strong- 
est ties, and lived in the constant inter- 
change of service. The flower of the 
field, the life of man, was the prize for 
which mighty agents of good and evil 
entered the arena of our world. Each 
day of each mortal’s history was the 
strife renewed. Love aided man to win 
a new jewel for his future crown, hatred 
sought to make him forge another link 
of his fetters. The enemy of man sent 
the worm to the root beneath, his friend 
sent the dew and the sunshine from 
above. Did a night’s tempest spread 
terror, and strew the earth with the 
pride of some mountain forest—a demon, 
exulting in the power granted him for 
a while, had passed that way in his flight, 
his heart full of the wantonness of evil. 
Did morning break, and earth, in the 
fresh sunlight and singing of birds, seem 
to forget the past—good angels were at 
hand, smiling, as they saw the children 
go forth to gather in the fallen branches 
that would be fuel for their hearths 
through the winter, and rejoicing to 
behold an emblem of the joy, which, 
under the eye of their Father, they had 
so often caused to spring out of sorrow. 
As Origen gazed on the stars, shining 
with the intense brilliance peculiar to 
the nightly firmament of the orientals, 
he felt that their strange sympathy with 
man was no mere poet’s fiction, They, 
like man, were clothed in mortal bodies. 
Like him, they longed to be unclothed, 
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and to rise to a higher life. But the 
had seen their Lord, the creator of all 
things, assume humanity—they had be- 
held him suffer, were sharers in the 
blessings that followed, and so they 
patiently fulfilled their courses till the 
time of release should come. The stars 
were the letters of flame, the hiero- 
glyphics wherein was prophecy, con- 
cerning the rise and fall of nations, 
written out upon the heavens as on a 
scroll. But the record could not be de- 
ciphered by man. It had no influence 
on tle freedom of his will. It was the 
written language of angels. On moun- 
tain summits, which seemed to the eye 
of mortals all solitude, sat those sons of 
God, reading the history of the future. 
A futile and presumptuous science had 
arisen from a few words and broken sen- 
tences of this celestial language which 
fallen spirits had communicated to bad 
men. us man was never alone. Em- 
pires, provinces, cities, and families, had 
their guardian angels. It was the office 
of some to watch over the succession of 
animal life, of others, to superintend the 
ripening of the seed and the budding of 
the flower. Every locality, every art, 
every science, was held in charge by 
those who watched it unseen. .. . All 
these spirits would at last give in the 
account of their watch to God, and be 
promoted to a higher rank, or removed 
to a lower, according to their vigilance 
in this service. At the final restitution 
the most malignant of the enemies of 
God would exchange enmity for peni- 
tence. All suffering was designed to 
heal rather than to punish. When it had 
done its purgatorial work, and cleansed 
away the love of sin, the lamentations 
of the lost would be at an end, and over 
the new heavens and the new earth all 
creation would rejoice.” 


We are disposed to think that the 
most valuable of Mr. Vaughan’s con- 
tributions to the British Quarterly 
was the article on Schleiermacher. 
This paper is too purely theological 
for us to analyze here; it is enough 
to say, that its author rendered essen- 
tial service to his fellow-countrymen 
by thus introducing to them one of 

emaster-minds of modern Germany. 

Two writers there were, special fa- 
vourites with Mr. Vaughan—Sydney 
Smith and Mr. Kingsley. The cheer- 
ful wisdom of the one, and the hearty 
manliness of the other, won all his 
love and esteem. He held no narrow 
notions about the mission of a clergy- 
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man. A man who had entered holy 
orders need not become a solemn prig. 
If any strait-laced person thought the 
worse of the canon of St. Paul’s for 
his light-hearted mirth, or of the 
rector of Eversley for his enthusiasm 
in all that pertains to English sports, 
that person was to be pitied. There 
is no necessary connexion, as some 
think, between sourfacedness and 
sanctity. Groans are by no means a 
certain sign of grace. Rather, Mr. 
Vaughan held, with William Jay, 
“God does not love white-eyed Chris- 
tians.” 

Right genially Mr. Vaughan has 
said of Sydney Smith :-—- 

“His reputation has risen since his 
death, andistorise. Every year lessens 
the number of those who can remember 
the marvellous charm of his conversa- 
tion—that diaphragm-shaking, fancy- 
chasing, oddity-piling, incongruity-link- 
ing, hyperbole-topping, wonder-work- 
ing faculty of his, which a bookful of 
Homeric compound adjectives would 
still leave undescribed. But, meanwhile, 
the true proportions of that large intel- 
lect have been growing upon the vision 
ofmen. Blinded with tears of laughter, 
they could not estimate his magnitude. 
Hands palsied by convulsive cachinna- 
tions were too unsteady to hold the 
measure and fit the Colossus with a 
judgment. Now it is better understood 
how all that wit was only the efflores- 
cence of his greatness—the waving wild 
flowers on the surfaceofa pyramid. Time 
may take from the edifice of his fame 
some of its lighter decorations, obliterate 
quaint carvings, decapitate some gro- 
tesque and pendant gargoyles, destroy 
some rich flamboyant wood traceries; 
but that very spoliation will only render 
more complete the solid foundation, the 
broad harmonious plan of his life’s struc- 
ture, and exhibit the fine conscientious- 
ness with which those parts of the build- 
ings most remote from the public eye 
were finished, even as those most seen. 
It is the work of time either to detect or 
to vindicate the architecture of every 
conspicuous name. The decay which 
exposes pretence, justifies truthfulness, 
and gives the very life it seems to steal. 
But while the truth and power that lay 
in such a man might thus be secure of 
recognition, it remained for a memoir 
like the present,* to exhibit the love with 
which his nature overflowed—his strong 
affections—the thoughtfulness, and ten- 
derness of his sympathy—his generous 
spirit of self-sacri is passion for 


* By his daughter, Lady Holland, published in 1855. 
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‘oly all about him happy, from the 
rig. unto the greatest. . . . Whether at 
the or abroad, the wit of this man was 
for playful overflow of the strength given 








a great lover of his kind. Bright it 
was, but no mere brilliance, no feu de 
a) it was shiningly benign, as the 

ket gleaming through the sky, whose 
fire-path is followed by the rope that 
gaves the shipwrecked crew.” 
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ns a The lawfulness of the use of satire in 
Mr. matters of opinion, and specially of re- 
Jay, ious Opinion, is a fair question for 
iris- § discussion. We acknowledge that we 
are by no means disposed to disown 
has the weapon once so effectively handled 
Pascal, and in our own times by 
his authors of Church Parties, and 
sens § “the Eclipse of Faith.” Theold Hora- 
nber § tian maxim is, on the whole, sound:— 
ersa- 
ncy- “ Ridiculum acri 
link- Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat 
rork- res ;” 
. So sounder, certainly, than good Bishop 
hile, §} Wilson’s preposterous aphorism, “We 
ntel- § tarely laugh without sin.” Some peo- 
ision § plethere are, whom we will not charge 
hter, § withdishonesty, but whom we must, 
tude. therefore, for very charity’s sake, deem 
inna- § jogical monomaniacs, with whom even 
| ine the operation of trepanning would fail 
stood to implant an idea. In the good 
‘ores. | Old times, so lauded by our latest 
‘wild | Bistorians, when Christians 
— * Burnt each other, quite persuaded 
— That all the Apostles would have done as they 
erate did ;” 
gro- 
stroy § guch unfortunates would have suffered 
eries; @ gyery painful death. Now, since they 
as May not be brought to the stake, and 
a tannot be reasoned with, they must 
tious. § Be laughed at, laughed out of their 
build- | Madness, if possible. 
¢ eve & ~ Sterne says that “our heat is in 
seen, eemartion to our ignorance.”’ It may, 
ect or erefore, be supposed that, conversely, 
every § the satirist, who must necessarily be 
which J yerycooland collected, is well acquaint- 
ulness, F @dwith his subject. If satire, then, im- 
) meal ies complete knowledge of the mat- 
e e | in dispute, this is one great argu- 
semoir | Ment in favourofitsuse. Yet this is 
rewith @ BOtall. It is not every one who can 
strong cm a logical fallacy; but the re- 
ad ten- 10 ad absurdum is taken in at a 
merous 
ion for 





Hance. Flowing periods and a sono- 
d style, duly embellished with 
Metaphor and analogy and quotation, 





_ captivate weak understandings ; 
but then comes the modern Socrates, 
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with his keen-witted irony, and the 
whole system fading, 


‘ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves not a rack behind.” 


Mr. Vaughan’s sword of sarcasm is of 
keen edge and finest temper; he wields 
it right cunningly, as though he had 
learnt from that great master, the 
author of the Lettres Provinciales. 
The exposé of Mr. Mackay’s system of 
religious development is most com- 
olete and scientific. Thus, Mr. Mac- 

ay would have us cease to believe 
any longer in a presiding Providence, 
and bids us rest our faith instead, in 
the “sublime love of the universe.” 
To which Mr. Vaughan happily re- 


plies :— 


**Tt must be a peculiar kind of ‘ intel- 
lectual culture,’ indeed, which will en- 
able a man to respond with empressement 
to the ‘sublime love of the universe,’ 
when that affection is manifested by the 
importunate domiciliary visits of a pesti- 
lence, the disastrous and elephantine 
courtesies of an earthquake, or the warm 
embraces of a conflagration. There is a 
certain religious culture which sustains 
the Christian amidst such evils. But 
the cold necessity of Naturalism bright- 
ens into less repulsiveness, only in the 
reflected light which radiates from the 
doctrine of our Lord. Surely Mr. Mac- 
kay should account it beneath him to 
steal the ‘children’s bread. O ceca 
gens mortalium! we may well exclaim. 
Had men but known that science was 
their appointed deliverer from spiritual 
bondage, and positive philosophy the real 
‘ desire of all nations,’ the knowledge of 
the body would have been to them the 
cure of the soul. Calvinism would have 
disappeared long ago, before a more effi- 
cacious treatment of the torpid liver. 
Obstacles to belief and to digestion would 
have been removed together; and we 
should have found in dietetics all our 
divinity. Mankind would have gone in 
quest, not of a Divine revelation, but of 
a doctor’s prescription—have found the 
city of refuge in the shop of the pharma- 
copolist—their spiritual life in a dia- 
phoretic or a brisk cathartic dose—the 
secret of spiritual strength in tonics, of 
sanctification in sarsaparilla. O foolish 
George Fox! An ‘aged priest’ recom- 
mended him, in his spiritual troubles, 
tobacco and psalm singing. Had he but 
tried the narcotic, at least, might not 
his irritated system have been soothed, 
and Quakerism reserved among the un- 
realized potentialities of nature?” 


We have not space to consider, at 
length, other essays contained in these 
36 
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volumes. Itmustsufficeto mention the 
subjects of them : Savonarola; Kings- 
ley’s Hypatia ; Young’s Christ of His- 
tory ; Lewes’ Life of Goethe ; Vehse’s 
History of the German Courts ; and 
French Romances of the Thirteenth 
Century. Two articles, originally con- 
tributed to the British Quarterly, do 
not appear in this collection. The 
one, on Madame Guyon, has been in- 
corporated in the “Hours with the 
Mystics ;’ the other, on John Tauler, 
the last which Mr. Vaughan ever 
wrote, will, we are informed by Dr. 
Vaughan, be embodied in the forth- 
coming second edition of the same 
work. 

Besides the above-mentioned ela- 
borate essays, lighter papers by the 
same hand appeared in /’raser and 
the National Magazine. The sketch, 
“Art in History,” was published in 
the first-mentioned periodical only a 
few days before the death of its 
writer. 

Let us pass now to consider very 
briefly Mr. Vaughan’s chief work, the 
work which has won for him a high 
place among scholars and mental 
philosophers. It is the less needful 
that we should dwell at length on the 
“Hours with the Mystics,” inasmuch 
as it has been before the public for 
more than two years ; and, moreover, 
since, at its first appearance, it re- 
ceived a very favourable criticism 
from a well-known hand, the author 
of “The Schools of Alexandria.” 

“Our Protestant Pietists,” says 
Heine, “are Mystics without imagina- 
tion, our orthodox Protestants are 
dogmatists without ability.” Wemay 
add, that in these days the Dogma- 
tists far outnumber the Pietists. 
Mysticism was never popular in Eng- 
land. George Fox at no time had a 
large following. His adherents are 
fewer in number now than they were 
at the beginning of the century; and 
those that remain are noted, certain] 
not for dreamy raptures, but for such 
a measure of world] shrewdness, as 
makes them more English than the 
English. 

t is difficult, then, for us to find out 
any point of sympathy with such 
fervid devotees as Heinrich Suso, St. 
Theresa, and John of the Cross. The 
Flagellants, pilgriming through Bri- 
tain, would scarce make one proselyte, 
though they should journey from 
Scilly to Shetland. With the single 
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exception of the Quakers—if exception 
they are to be deemed—Mysticism in 
our island-has been confined to the 
cloister and the studios of the learned. 
Cudworth, Henry More, Whichcot, 
Gale, Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Nor- 
ris, and all the other “Cambridge 
Platonists,” of whom Bishop Burnet 
has given so interesting an account, 
were the opponents of Hobbes, and 
the admirers of Plato, rather than 
Mystics in the sense in which Suso, 
Theresa, and John of the Cross were 
Mystics. In fact, it would seem as 
though Mysticism were the product 
of certain latitudes, beyond which it 
could not flourish, that just (it has 
been well remarked) as there is a corn- 
bearing or a vine-bearing zone, so 
there is a zone of meditative Pietisin. 
The Germans, whose heritage is the 
clouds, have been fruitful of Mystics; 
the orange groves of Spain, and the 
vineyards of Italy have overshadowed 
many a worshipper of the obscure ; 
but it is beneath the glowing skies 
of the east that Mysticism has at- 
tained its fullest development. Per- 
sian Serfism and Hindu Buddhism 
transcend our western notions of all 
that is deep and dark. 

Modern Mysticism scarcely bears 
any relationship to the oriental, or 
even the medieval European. These 
were self-annihilating, that is, self- 
deifying. These destroyed the intel- 
lect, eradicated every passion, and 
made of man amere passive recipient 
of visions and revelations. This bids 
man use his every faculty in harmoni- 
ous development. The modern Mys- 
tic is no mere dreamer, sitting beside 
the sacred river, or dwelling in some 
tree-hidden cave. He must work, and 
not with brain only, but with hand, 
so that the dews of labour shall stand 
upon his brow. Such is the teaching 
of Emerson. This difference is even 
more strikingly manifested, for while, 
as Mr. Vaughan observes, “the east- 
ern Mystic ignores humanity to ob- 
tain divinity,” “Mr. Emerson makes 
his own God, adores his own ideal, 
and, expanding self to universality, 
falls down and worships.” 

But it must not be supposed that 
even medizval Pietism was always 
unpractical. The life of St. Bernard 
would disprove such a notion. The 
years that the great monk spent 
at Clairvaux were no idle ones. All 
the little cares of household manage- 
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ment fell more or less upon him. He 
was the chosen arbiter through the 
country round, and his decision in 
matters of dispute between neighbour 
and neighbour were final. These were 
the little duties of the day. But 
Bernard was a man high in authority. 
*« Struggling Christendom sent inces- 
gant monks and priests, couriers, and 
men-at-arms to knock and blow horn at 
the gate of Clairvaux Abbey ; for Ber- 
tard, and none but he, must come and 
fight that audacious Abelard; Bernard 
must decide between rival popes, and 
ross the Alps, time after time, to quiet 
tossing Italy ; Bernard alone is the hope 
of fugitive pope and trembling church ; 
he alone can win back turbulent nobles, 
alienated people, recreant priests, when 
Arnold of Brescia is in arms at Rome, 
and when Catharists, Petrobusians, Wal- 
denses, and heretics of every shade, 
threaten the hierarchy on either side 
the Alps; and at the preaching of Ber- 
nard the Christian world pours out to 
meet the disaster of a new crusade.” 


There were few Mystics like St. 
Bernard, however. The great majo- 
rity of them are utterly useless, ac- 
cording to the world’s notions of use- 
fulness. The mad hurry and turmoil 
of life sweeps by them unheeded. Of 
the cares of the family or the State 
they know nothing. To us, struggling 
through the dense crowd, where foes 
are so plentiful and friends so few, 
they seem like marble statues of 
purest white, standing on a lofty 
= with hands uplifted towards 

ven. It seemed but little that the 
prophet could do when a nation, 
Withered by three years’ drought, 
thronged round him, and begged, with 
piteous lamentations, for rain. Elijah 
could not give them what they asked ; 
he could but send his messenger to 
gee if their supplications were about 
to be heard, and in the meanwhile 
he could do nothing—nothing but 
pray. 

“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 


And who can tell the things that 
have been wrought by these idle 
dreamers, these cumberers of the 
und, as they seemed? Truly in 
ose days there was enough to pray 
: when men were herded and housed 
Tike swine—when blood was shed on 
‘every side like water—when fearful 
atilence stalked through theland om- 


‘Ripotent, and the three great plagues, 
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of which one was deemed sufficient 
punishment for theroyaladulterer and 
iurderer— war, plague, and famine— 
came oft-times in company. We know 
not, nor can we know in this world, 
what part the recluse plays in this 
world’s history. One day we shall 
hear how the half-starved hermit and 
the disease-worn devotee have saved 
a nation in the time of its trial, b 
the effectual fervent prayers whic 
so mightily prevail. 

Mr. Vaughan, perhaps, scarcely 
treats these enthusiasts with suffi- 
cient lenity. He has made himself 
merry over the trances and raptures 
of the hysterical Theresa. “Little 
John of the Cross” he calls “the 

eatest soul-sexton, next to Ignatius 

oyola, that ever handled shovel.” 
But yet to be “consumed by an 
insatiable love of suffering” is no 
light thing after all. Such a crav- 
ing testifies to tremendous spiritual 
conflicts and mental agonies, com- 
pared with which all bodily pain 
seems positive relief. Religious ama- 
teurism of our own days may go to 
great lengths in its love of medizval 
times; but when we hear the sound 
of the knotted lash striking against 
the naked skin—when we see blood 
and gore trickling from every limb, 
we cannot but suppose that this pen- 
ance is the manifestation of some- 
thing deeper than sentimentalism. It 
is but rarely, however, that Mr. 
Vaughan at all errs by severity. Ge- 
nerally he manifests a hearty love, a 
reverential sympathy, for the Taulers, 
the Eckarts, the Guyons, the Fene- 
lons. The manner of Mr. Vaughan’s 
book, with its combination of histo- 
rical sketch, philosophical exposition, 
and genial conversation, throws a 
light even over the obscure teachings 
of Jacob Behmen; and it is but in- 
adequate praise to affirm that the 
“Chronicle of Adolf Arnstein” far 
surpasses in interest nine-tenths of 
the modern works of fiction that come 
pitilessly streaming from the press, 
As a specimen of the matter, we must 
content ourselves with one extract :— 


‘* Mysticism in France contrasts strik- 
ingly with Mysticism in Germany. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that 
France exhibits the Mysticism of sen- 
timent, Germany the Mysticism of 
thought. The French love to generalize 
and toclassify. An arrangement which 
can be expressed by a word, a principle 
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which can be crystallized into a spark- 
ling maxim, they will applaud ; but with 
them conventionalism reigns paramount. 
Society is ever present to the mind of 
the individual; their sense of the ludi- 
crous is exquisitely keen. The German 
loves abstractions for their own sake. 
To secure popularity for a visionary 
error in France, it must be lucid and 
elegant as the language; it must be at 
least an ingenious and intelligible false- 
hood; but in Germany the most gro- 
tesque inversions of thought and of ex- 
pression will be found no hindrance to 
its acceptability, and the most hopeless 
obscurity may be pronounced its highest 
merit. ‘ Almost every later 
German Mystic has been a secluded stu- 
dent—almost every Mystic of modern 
France has been a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist. The genius of Mysticism rises 
in Germany in the clouds of the solitar 
pipe; in France it is a fashionable Ariel, 
who hovers in the drawing-room, and 
hangs to the pendants of the glittering 
chandelier. If Jacob Behmen had ap- 
peared in France, he must have counted 
disciples by units, where in Germany 
he reckoned them by hundreds, If 
Madame Guyon had been born in Ger- 
many, rigid Lutheranism might have 
given her some annoyance; but her 
earnestness would have redeemed her 
enthusiasm from ridicule, and she would 
have lived and died the honoured pre- 
cursor of modern German Pietism. ‘The 
simplicity and strength of purpose which 
characterize so many of the German 
Mystics, appear to much advantage be- 
side the vanity and affectation which 
have so frequently attended the mani- 
festations of Mysticism in France, In 
Germany, theosophy arose with the Re- 
formation, and was as much a theology 
as a science. In France, where the 
Reformation had been suppressed, and 
where superstition had been ridiculed 
with such success, the same love of the 
marvellous was most powerful with the 
most irreligious ; it filled the ante-cham- 
bers of Cagliostro with impatient dandies 
and grandees, trembling, and yet eager 
to pry into fortune—too enlightened to 
believe in Christ, and yet too credulous 
to doubt the powers of a man before 
whose doors fashion drew, night after 
night, a line of carriages which filled 
the street.” 


It remains for us to say only a few 
words touching Mr. Vaughan’s powers 
of preaching. 

eachers are separable into three 
classes : the milestone genus, of small 
use, telling us only how far we are 
from the ite which we seek; the 
signpost, better than the milestone, 
points the way thither; the third, 
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seldom met by poor Christian, tra- 
velling from the City of Destruction, 
is the guide who not only shows the 
Tight path, but goes with us, and 
sees that we stray not. Divines who 
make human depravity their favourite 
theme, will scarcely help us to arrive 
at holiness. Homilists who descant 
upon the all-saving power of the one 
great sacrifice, aid us but little more. 
Tt is those who tell us how we are to 
escape from our depravity, how we 
are to apply the sacrifice, who are 
the true preachers—the true forth- 
speakers of the Divine Evangel. 
Sydney Smith has well said—“ the 
great object of modern sermons is to 
hazard nothing. Their characteristic 
is decent debility, which guards the 
authors alike from ludicrous errors, 
and precludes them from striking 
beauties.” But yet, as Mr. Vaughan 
has truly remarked, “the books which 
work greatly among men were never 
written for the mere sake of making a 
book. The sermons which come home 
to men’s consciences were never pro- 
duced because the imperious hour was 
at hand which must somehow be oc- 
cupied with speech.” If men preach 
because they have to say something, 
and not because they have something 
to say, it is to be expected that the 
sermon will be most flatly stale and 
unprofitable. No doubt, the great 
fault of our present pulpit oratory is 
want of preparation. Men who will 
shine in conversation, or write a good 
letter, or compose a clever magazine 
paper, might, one would have thought, 
give us something better than the 
intolerable commonplace which we 
poor “habitantes in sicco” are doomed 
to hear, week by week. Sometimes, 
however, the time for sermon writing 
is wanting, and the duties of the 
pastor override, as they always should, 
the office of the preacher. More often, 
perhaps, the abilityis absent. Young 
divines, who have contrived to scrape 
through their “great go” in the ignoble 
company of d zodXot, are not likely to 
develop into sons of thunder. For 
these two classes, the busy and the 
deficient, there is one remedy, simple 
enough, if they would but deign to 
make use of it. Not on our own au- 
thority, but on that of a great Church 
luminary, we say in Paley’s words, 
“Ifyou i to preach a sermon every 
week, write one and steal five.” 
Dissenters, we are bound to admit, 
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have lessreason to listen to this advice 
than the ministers of that Church to 
which the archdeacon was so great an 
omament. This arises partly from 
the very prominent place which is 
— to the sermon in dissenting pub- 
worship; partly and chiefly, we sus- 
pect, to the consciousness on the part 
of the preacher, that his “acceptable- 
Ress” is dependent upon his oratory, 
and his quarterly stipend upon his ac- 
teptableness; or, in Theodore Parker’s 
Witty words, “When money speaks, 
the Church obeys, and the Pulpit 
preaches for doctrine the command- 
Ments of the Pews.” But Mr. Vaughan 
Was not the man to be moved from 
thing the truth by any regard to 
persons of men. He spake the 
frnth as he believed it; and made use 
of all his powers in commending it to 
Others. His sermons were ably con- 
structed, according to thearchitectural 
¢anon of Fuller, that “reasons are the 
pillars of the fabric, similitudes are 
the windows which give the best 
light.” He followed the advice which 
he has given to others, of gathering 
from al. the stores of knowledge, se- 
cular and sacred, materials for build- 
ing upandstrengthening the structure. 
Perhaps he erred in the redundancy 
of his imagination, sometimes for- 
getting Swift's aphorism—* Flowers 
of rhetoric in sermons and serious dis- 
e0urses, are like the blueand red flowers 
imcorn, pleasing to those who come 
only for amusement, but prejudicial 
to him who would reap the profit.” 
But there was nothing trite or com- 
Monplace in his discourses. The 
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artist’s finish was visible in each one. 
His standard was very high, and yet 
he came up to that standard. One 
short extract must complete our re- 
view of the volumes before us :— 


‘« There are spots on the earth whose 
present peace is the trophy of a noble 
warfare in thepast. Such asceneis now 
so rich in its autumn plenty, and wears 
upon its face a look of immemorial quiet- 
ness; the smoke from the homestead 
curls among the trees; the grain waves 
slumberously under the blaze of noon ; 
the fat kine stand in the deep meadow 
grass; allis safely peaceful now, because, 
upon that very spot, in years gone by, 
the roar of battle was loud, and shouting 
onset heaped those fields with carcases, 
and made that brookrun red; for there 
did brave men pour out their blood like 
water, to thrust invasion back. Even 
thus, the look of everlasting calm on 
every glorified countenance, the endless 
wealth of blessedness shining in the looks 
of all the perfected and just, will be the 
trophies, throughout eternity, of that 
spiritual strife wherein the Captain of 
our salvation wrought out deliverance 
for us with tears and blood. Thus, ‘in 
the ages to come,’ will God ‘ show forth 
the exceeding riches of his grace, in his 
kindness towards us by Christ Jesus.’” 


Not many men accomplish so much 
in the short life that was granted to 
Mr. Vaughan. Few departing from 
this world after so brief a sojourn in 
it, have left behind them so rich a 
legacy as these volumes, which we have 
been endeavouring to estimate,—the 
fruits of an honest industry, and a 
most truthful genius. 


A HOME FANCY. 


LoveED well, when pausing in the twilight meadow 
Thou first vouchsafed thy plighted troth to me, 

All heaven then trembling in the sunlit shadow 
Eve showered around us from the trysting tree. 


Loved more, when joybells chimed our nuptial hours, 
While bridal maidens grouped thy form beside ; 
And on thy raven hair sweet — flowers 


Marked my betrothéd fair—my 


looming bride! 


Loved most, when nestled by our home-hearth’s shining, 
Our first wee prattler clinging to thy knee, 

I saw, through thy dear eyes, thy soul divining 
The Lover, Husband, Father, blent in me. 


W. C.K. 
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JOTTINGS ON ECLIPSES. 


Let our readers imagine for a moment 
such a report as the following appear- 
ing in the Times of the 16th March. 
“he Earl of Derby rose and spoke 
as follows :—My lords, it is with 
feelings of the utmost consternation, 
not unmixed with thankfulness, that 
I rise to address your lordships. I 
fully sympathize with the alarm and 
dismay so loudly expressed by all 
ranks at the recent awful and myste- 
rious visitation—when that great 
luminary on which we are all depend- 
ent for our comfort, and even for our 
life, was threatened with total ex- 
tinction. You have all experienced 
the sentiment of unspeakable relief 
with which his recovery from the 
seemingly deadly blow was welcomed, 
and we look now with feelings of new 
enjoyment, and, I may add, of deep 
thankfulness, on the rays, bright as of 
yore, which stream again through the 
windows of this house. But who can 
doubt that this event was suffered by 
Heaven to take place, in order to sig- 
nify to us the approach of some dire 
disaster, which, may it fall on the 
enemies of England, and not on her. 
Those enemies may, perhaps, see 
therein a symbol of the downfall of 
England’s glory in India; others may 
refer it to the recent atrocious at- 
tempt in France, and to the ill-feeling 
which threatened to arise in this 
country in consequence of the mea- 
sures which the late Government 
thought proper to take on the occa- 
sion. A =i lord near me suggests, 
with his characteristic levity, that the 
sun’s failure symbolized the loss to 
the country of his enlightened Govern- 
ment and its speedy restoration, after 
a short interval of what he is pleased 
to call a fit of the dark ages. But 
when we remember how rapidly, and 
how brilliantly, the sun recovered his 
strength, I feel that I am justified in 
considering the true interpretation to 
be, that ‘England's honour, which 
seemed for a moment to be fading in 
the noble lord’s hands, will now 
shine forth more gloriously than ever. 
But this levity is unbecoming so 
grave a subject. My present duty is 
to announce that Her Majesty has 
ordered a solemn supplication of three 


days to avert the dreadful calamity, 
whatever it may be, which has been 
portended by this event.” 

This supposition may give us some 
representation of the feelings wit 
which an eclipse was regarded in 
ancient times. It may not be amiss 
to take a retrospective glance at some 
of the most notable eclipses recorded 
in history—important either from the 
consequences which followed then, 
or as fixing the date of historical 
events, or else interesting from some 
anecdote narrated in connexion with 
them. Those who witnessed the 
eclipse of March 15th, as a partial one 
in a clouded sky, can scarcely imagine 
the effect of a total eclipse. When 
nine-tenths of the sun’s dise are 
covered, the light of day is not more 
diminished than by an ordinarily 
dark cloud ; even the smallest crescent 
of the sun is sufficient to give con- 
siderable light. But the moment the 
dise is quite concealed, a sudden dark- 
ness comes on, so great as to cause 
consternation even among animals. 
As we shall presently see, birds roost, 
horses cease labouring, sheep and oxen 
give over feeding until the sun’s liglit 
reappears. Human observers, hew- 
ever prepared, cannot resist a feeling 
of momentary awe or melancholy, as 
when one parts with a friend, though 
on a promise of speedy return. Such 
a phenomenon must, obviously, cause 
great terror to those who are ignorant 
of the natural cause, and who know 
only that the sun, which has been to 
them notmerely the source of lightand 
heat, but the very ideal of regularity 
and unchangeableness, has suddenly 


Failed from the midst of heaven. This 


is the idea conveyed in the Greek word 
eclipsis, and in the Latin dejectio. 
The same undefined terror is felt even 
by the best instructed, when, for the 
first time, they find the solid earth 
trembling beneath their feet ;—a feel- 
ing as if all security had been lost, all 
first principles swept away, and the 
whole course of nature become un- 
certain. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of all 
eclipses is that which occurred about 
610 B.c. It is so not only because 
it is said to haye been predicted by 
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Thales, who first among the Greeks 
discovered the natural cause of 
eclipses, but because it serves to fix 
the date of at least one event narrated 
by Herodotus. The Lydians and 
ians had been at war for six 
ears, When, in the midst of a pitched 
ttle, “ day suddenly became night,” 
and both armies, being smitten with 
amazement, were anxious for peace. 
Hostilities were immediately suspend- 
ed, and a final reconciliation speedily 
effected, which was cemented by a 
marriage, for, says the historian, “with- 
out a close tie of aftinity, compacts 
are not firm.” 

There is some difficulty in fixing 
the time of this eclipse by calculation 
backward, and, accordingly, authori- 
ties dispute, even at this day, whether 
the true date be 603 or 610 Bc. It 
must not be imagined, however, that 
the error of seven years is possible 
as to the time of occurrence of an 
eclipse ; even an error of a single day 
in these 2,400 years would be un- 
pardonable in an astronomer ; but it 
is necessary, in order to meet the ac- 
count of Herodotus, that the eclipse 
should have been total, or almost 
total, in that particular region ; and 
further, that it should have taken 
place at such an hour of the day, 
neither too early nor too late, as to 
agree with the time described by the 
historian. Thus an error of an hour 
or two in time, or of a few seconds in 
magnitude, would be sufficient to set 
aside the eclipse visible in Asia in one 
of the years suggested, and make it 
necessary to go back many years in 
order to find another more suitable. 
If. we suppose that in determining 
the line along which the eclipse of 
last March was central, an error of 
100 yards might have been com- 


_ mnitted, it is obvious that this error, 


multiplied by 2,400 years, would 
amount to more than 130 miles; and, 
similarly, an inappreciable error as to 
the magnitude of the eclipse would, 
in so long a period, be magnified into 
importance. It is believed, however, 
that calculations have been made so 
exactly as to place it beyond question 
that the eclipse of Thales took place 
in 610 B.c., not being quite total, but 
very nearly so. It is another matter 
how far we are to accept the state- 
ment that Thales predicted it. Even 
Herodotus claims no more for him 
than the prediction of the year in 
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which it was to occur ; but this may 
very well be accounted for by the 
ignorance of Herodotus himself, or his 
informants, to whom even such a 
vague foreknowledge would appear 
sutticiently wonderful. The ancients 
were, no doubt, fond of attributing to 
their great philosophers surprising 
foresight of the phenomena of nature. 
Thus, this same Thales is reported to 
have foreseen an abundant site crop. 
“Tn order,” says Cicero, “to silence 
his detractors, and to prove that a 
philosopher could make money if he 
thought it worth while, he once pur- 
chased all the olives in the Milesian 
territory before they had even blos- 
somed, foreseeing an abundant crop, 
which, accordingly, rewarded him for 
his divination.” Anaxagoras, too, is 
said to have foretold the fall of an 
aerolite from the sun. This know- 
ledge, be it observed, so far in ad- 
vance of the present age, was attri- 
buted to a philosopher who busied 
himself to explain the fall of the 
Nemean lion from the moon, and who 
thought that the heavenly bodies, in 
general, were parts of the earth thrown 
off by the violence of its rotation. It 
is allowable, then, to doubt the fact 
of Thales’ prediction. 

Herodotus has also recorded an- 
other eclipse which took place just as 
Xerxes was preparing to quit Sardis 
on his expedition against Greece. 
The sun “quitted his place in the 
heavens, and Siaanneel though the 
sky was clear and serene, and, in place 
of day, it became night. Xerxes 
being informed of this, and also seeing 
it himself, became anxious, and in- 
quired of the magi what was fore- 
shown by the phenomenon. They re- 
plied that the Deity foreshows to the 
Greeks the eclipse (extinction) of their 
cities, for they said that it was the 
sun that portended the future to the 
Greeks, but the moon to the Persians.” 
It does not follow from this inter- 
pretation of the magi, that the Chal- 
deans were ignorant of the natural 
periodicity of eclipses; on the con- 
trary, their period called Savos was 
calculated expressly for determining 
the times of recurrence of eclipses. 
But they combined astrology with 
astronomy, and, according to their 
doctrine, the fact of a celestial phe- 
nomenon occurring in natural course, 
was no objection to its symbolical 
character, 
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and astonied withal stood in need of 
some comfort and encouragement, Mil- 
tas the soothsayer standing vp in the 
midst among them said vnto them: My 
fellow soldiers be of good cheare, and 
assure your selves that we shall prosper; 
for God doth foreshew by this sight we 
see that some one of the chiefest things 
now in high place and dignity shall be 
eclipsed. And at this present time, 
what thing carieth greater glory and 
fame than the tyranny of Dionysius? 
Therefore you must think that so soone 
as you arrive in Sicile, your selves shall 
put out his light and glory.” 


Even many years before this, Peri- 
cles had shown a sufficient knowledge 
of the cause of eclipses of the sun. 
In the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Pericles had fitted out a 
fleet to waste the enemy’s country : 


**When he had shipped all his men 
and was himselfe also in the admirall 
ready to hoise sayle, sodainely there 
was a great eclips of the sunne and 
the day was very darke, that all the 
army was striken with a maruellous feare 
as of some dangerous and very ill token 
towardsthem. Pericles seeing the mais- 
ter of his gally in a maze withall, not 
knowing what to do, cast his cloake over 
the maister’s face and hid his eyes, ask- 
ing him whether he thought that any 
harme or no [fearful, or the sign of any 
thing ‘cartel, the maister answered he 
thoughtit none. Then saidPericlesagaine 
to him, there is no difference betweene 
this and that, sauing that the body which 
maketh the darknesse is greater than 
my cloke which hideth thy eyes. These 
things are thus disputed of in the schools 
of the philosophers.” 


Pericles, accordingly, was not kept 
back from hisexpedition by the eclipse. 

The first Roman recorded to have 
published the causes of eclipses was 
©. Sulpicius Gallus, a man skilled in 
astronomy, and accomplished in Greek 
literature :— 


‘‘ Being,” says Pliny, ‘‘ acolonell [tri- 
bunus militum] the day before that 
King Perseus was vanquished by Paulus, 
he was brought forth by the generall 
into open audience before the whole host 
to fore-tell the eclipse which should hap- 
pen the next morning ; whereby he deliv- 
ered the armie from all pensiveness and 
feare which might have troubled them 
in the time of battell, and within a while 
after he compiled also a book thereof. 
The Romans nevertheless made great 
noise by clashing of shields and of brass 
Dasins, and held torches up to the hea- 
yens to bring back, as Plutarch says, 
the light of the moon.” 
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The Macedonians having no such 
learned man in their camp, shouted 
and yelled, as we are told by Livy, 
until the moon emerged, thinking the 
event a sad portent of the fall of their 
kingdom. Who can tell how much 
this contributed to the success of the 
Romans in the battle of Pydna, fought 
the next day? This appears to be the 
earliest well authenticated instance 
of the prediction of an eclipse. The 
narrative shows us what advance had 
been made by the Romans in their 
acquaintance with Greek literature, 
and consequently with science, since 
the year 188 B.c., only twenty years 
before when, in consequence of an 
eclipse, the Senate decreed a suppli- 
cation of three days and nine days’ 
sacrificial rites. 

The most remarkable eclipse after 
this, is that which quelled the mutiny 
of the Pannonian legions, recorded by 
Tacitus :— 


**That night which menaced great 
disorder and outragious behaviour, was 
quieted by a meere chaunce. For the 
skie being cleere and bright, yet the 
moone seemed to be eclipsed on a sud- 
den; which the souldiers being ignorant 
of the cause construed asa presage of ill 
lucke ; and comparing their attempts to 
the eclipse, were of opinion that their 
successe should be prosperous, if the 
goddesse should become cleere and bright 
againe. Whereupon they began with 
trumpets, cornets, and other brazen in- 
struments, to make a loud noise, now 
ioyfull, now sad, as the moone appeared 
either cleere or darke. But when the 
blacke clowdes rising tooke from them 
the sight of the moone, supposing she 
had been hidden in darknes and vtterl 
lost her light; as troubled minds fall 
easily into superstition, they began to 
complaine and lament, that that pre- 
tended their labour should have no end; 
and that the gods turned their face from 
their wickednesse.” 


Drusus profiting wisely by the fear 
of the soldiers, and sending among 
them the most popular of the centu- 
rions to reason with them, appeased 
the mutiny. 

We have only two more eclipses to 
mention as important in chronology, 
one of the moon, which took place 
B.C. 4 before the death of Herod the 
Great, the other of the sun, A.D, 69, 
the year before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which two dates are fixed 
by these eeli 

Pliny and Plutarch undertake to 
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explain to us the reason of the making 
of noises during an eclipse. The for- 
mer writes thus :— 


«‘Great persons, and excellent these 
were, doubtlesse, who, above the reach 
of all capacitie of mortall men, found 
out the reason of the course of so mighty 
starres and divine powers ; and whereas 
the sillie minde of men was before set 
and to seeke, fearing in these eclipses of 
the starres some great wrong and vio- 
lence, or death of the planets secured 
them in that behalfe; in which dreadful 
feare stood Stesichorus and Pindarus, 
the poets (notwithstanding their lofty 
stile), and namely at the eclipse of the 
sun, as may appeare by their poems. 
As for the moone, mortall men imagine 
that by magicke, sorceries, and charmes, 
she is inchanted, and, therefore, helpe 
her in such a case when she is eclipsed 
by ringing of basins. In this fearefull 
fit also of an eclipse, Nicias, the generall 
of the Athenians, as a man ignorant of 
the course thereof, feared to set saile 
with his fleet out of the hauen, and so 
greatly endangered and distressed the 
state of his countrey. Faire chieue yee 
then for your excellent wit, O noble 
spirits, interpretors of the heauens, 
capable of nature’s works, and the deui- 
sers of that reason whereby ye haue 
surmounted both God and man. For 
who is he that, seeing these things, and 
the painfull ordinarie trauels, since that 
this terme is now taken up of the starres, 
would not beare with his own infirmitie, 
and excuse this necessitie of being born 
to die?” 


Although authors’ questions are not 
usually intended to be answered, we 
shall reply to this, that the man who 
can be so consoled must be made of 
very different stuff from us. 

Plutarch gives the following curious 
account, illustrating not only the 
clashing of pots, but sundry abstruse 
—_— warmly discussed at this 

eee 

** As for the grandence and bignesse 
thereof [the moon] it is not such as 
the geometriccan set downe, but farre 
greater by many degrees. And seldome 
doth it measure the shadow of the earth 
by her greatnesse; not for that the same 
is small, but for that it bringeth a most 
fervent and swift motion to the end, that 

uickly and with oo she might passe 
the darke place, and bring away with her 
the soules of the blessed which make 
haste and crie; because all the while 
they are within the shade; they cannot 
heare any more the harmonie of celestiall 
bodies; and, withall, underneath, the 
soules of the damned which are punished, 
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lamenting, wailing, howling, in this 
shadow are presented vnto them. And 
this is the reason that in the eclipses of 
the moone, many were wont to ring 
basins and pannes of brasse, and to make 
a great noise and clattering about these 
soules. And affrighted they are to be- 
holde that which they call the face of 
the moone, when they approch neere 
unto it, seeming to be a terrible and 
fearefull sight, whereas it is no such 
matter. But like as the earth with us 
hath many deepe and wide gulfes, as, 
namely, one here, to wit, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, lying betweene Hercules’ 
Pillars, and so running into the land 
hither to us; and another without, that 
is to say, the Caspian Sea, and that also 
of the Red Sea. So there be these deepe 
concavities and vallies of the moone, 
and those in number three; whereof the 
greatest they call the hole or gulfe of 
Hecate, wherein the soules do punish 
and are punished according as they 
either did or suffered hurt whiles they 
were here; the other two be small, to 
wit, the very passages whereby the soules 
must go, one while to the tract of the 
moone lying toward heaven; and an- 
other while to that which regardeth the 
earth. And verily that which looketh 
to heaven they call the Elysian field, 
whereas the other earthward to us the 
field of Proserpina—not her, I meane, 
who is under the ground just against 
us. Howbeit the demons do not con- 
verse alwaies in the moone, but descend 
otherwhiles hither below, for the charge 
and superintendence of oracles, ‘ where, 
if they misbehave themselves, they are 
thrust down againe to earth, and sent 
with a witnesse into men’s bodies,’”’ 


Plutarch employs eclipses to prove 
that the moon is of the same sub- 
stance as the earth, night being caused 
by the shadow of the earth, and 
eclipses, than which nothing more 
nearly resembles night, by the shadow 
of the moon. 

It will be manifest from what has 
preceded, that the ancients had a 
correct notion of the true cause of 
eclipses. It would be easy to show 
this by citing the express explanations 
of the philosophers. We shall quote, 
as interesting on other accounts, the 
remarks of Seneca, when illustrating 
the doctrine, that “no man can be 
overcome in benefit if hee knew that 
hee oweth, if hee have the will to re- 
compense, and if that which hee can- 
not attaine in act, hee equalleth in 
mind and will.” 


** King Archelaus [of ae in- 
treated Socrates to come and yisit him, 
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to whom (as is reported) Socrates re- 
turned this answer: That hee would not 
come unto him from whom he should re- 
ceive a benefit which hee could not requite 
again. First of all, it was in his power 
not to receive any thing. Secondly, it 
was he that began to give a benefit, for 
he came vnto him vpon his own request, 
and gave that which the king could 
never equall or satisfie. Moreover, 
Archelaus was to give him gold and 
silver, but was himself to receive the 
contempt of gold and silver. Could not 
Socrates, therefore, requite Archelaus’ 
courtesie? Had he not equalled the 
good which he was to receive; had he 
made him see a man perfect in the skill 
of living and dying, knowing the true 
ends of them both? If he had taught 
the king (who saw not at midday) the 
secrets of nature, whereof he was so ig- 
norant, that vpon a day when the sun 
was in eclips, he caused the dores of his 
palace to be shut; and (as men were 
wont to doe in time of mourning and 
great miserie) he cut off his sonne’s 
haire. How great a benefit had it beene 
if hee had drawne him, loaden with feare, 
out of the lurking places where he lay 
hidden, and had encouraged him, saying, 
* This is no defection or obscuring of the 
sunne, but the encounter of two planets, 
when, as the moone shaping her course 
or way lower, hath placed her orbe 
under the sunne it selfe, and, by her in- 
terposition, holdeth his light obscured 
from our sight, sometimes covereth no 
more than a small part of his bodie, 
when, in the coniunction, she passeth 
no more but on one side; otherwhiles 
she ecclipseth a greater part of his light 
when she setteth her selfe in his front 
and before him ; otherwhiles she covereth 
him wholly, if with a iust and equall 
counterpvuise shee intirely settle herselfe 
opposite betwixt the sun and the earth ; 
yet the swiftnesse of these starres shall 
suddenly separate the one from the 
other, the earth hereby shall recover 
her light, and this order shall continue 
in all ages to come, which have certaine 
and destinated daies whenne the sunne, 
for the intercours of the moone, shall be 
forbidden to disperse all his raies; stay 
but a while, and thou shalt suddenly see 
him breake forth, thou shalt see him 
discharge himselfe of the moone as it 
were of a cloud, and (shaking off as it 
were all those impediments that detain 
him) thou shalt see him send forth his 
desired light most freely againe.’ Might 
not Socrates then have requited Arche- 
laus if he had given him instructions to 
govern his kingdome? As little as you 
make of it, it had beene a great benefit 
in Socrates, and greater anywaies than 
Archelaus could have given him. Why, 
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then, said Socrates thus? Forsooth, 
because he tooke a pleasure to passe the 
time in figurative speech and iesting 
discourse ; he mocked the whole world, 
but especially great men, and had rather 
deny him subtilly than arrogantly or 
proudly.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge on this subject, 
even at a late period educated men 
continued to view these phenomena 
as prognostications of earthly events. 
Thus, Dio Cassius tells us that the 
Emperor Claudius, in order to prevent 
any anticipations of evil from an 
eclipse which was to take place on his 
birthday, published beforehand, not 
only the time and amount of the 
eclipse, but the causes of the pheno- 
menon, of which hereupon Dio gives 
a correct account, taken, doubtless, 
from this proclamation ; yet the same 
writer not only records an eclipse 
among the prodigies which foretold 
Augustus’ death, but gives it as his 
own opinion, that no event was ever 
more clearly prognosticated than the 
deposition and death of the Emperor 
Macrinus, the chief prognostications 
which he enumerates being an eclipse 
and a comet. Nor were different 
theories of the causes of eclipses sup- 
posed to be altogether excluded b 
the explanation generally cealiall 
Not to go back to the notion of 
Anaximander, who thought the sun 
and moon were of the shape of a hol- 
low chariot wheel, or circular basin 
full of fire, which blazed through a 
sort of neck, and that an eclipse took 
place when the lid was partly closed, 
or to Xenophanes who fancied that 
there were many suns and moons for 
different regions of the earth, and 
that sometimes our sun, falling to- 
wards a part of the earth uninhabited 
by us, and so as if travelling in vain, 
suffered eclipse ; omitting also the 
theory that the sun consists of in- 
flamed clouds, and that when they go 
out there is an eclipse—which theory, 
by the way, would make such an 
occurrence really formidable—passing 
by these theories, and also the notion 
that the moon was unsphered by 
witchcraft, in order that she might 
confer magic powers on herbs here 
below, we have a résumé of the 
various theories on the subject given 
in the following lines by Lucretius, 
who wisely suspends his own judg- 
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ment. We copy Creech’s translation, 
italics included :— 

S ipses may be solved a thousand ways; 
For if the Moon can stop descending Rays, 
By thrusting her dark self between, and so 
Bring sudden night and shade to all below; 
Then give me Reasons why there cannot be 
Another thing too dark for us to see, 

And fit to stop the rays as well as she: 

Or why the Circling Sun in passing by 
Some venomous places of the eigtiboaring 


y 

May not grow sickand pale and almost die ? 

These ve grow well recover his former 
light, 

Thus sometimes make us day and sometimes 
night 2 

And whilst the Moons their monthly courses 


run 
Within the reach of arth’s dark shadowing 
cone, 
If then revengeful Earth can stop the light, 
If she can hide the sickening Moon in Night, 
Why cannot other things divert the streams, 
The falling streams of light and stop the 
Beams? 
Or, if the Moon shines with a natural ray, 
As thro’ infectious Air she cuts her way, 


Why may not she grow sick, her flames 
decay ?” 


It will be proper to add to this 
Lucretius’ account of the phases of 
the moon. Having given the expla- 
nation of these on the supposition 
that the moon derives her light from 
the sun, he proceeds thus to show 
that other explanations are equally 
possible :— 


“ Tho’ pa light the Moon's pale face 
should fill, 
Yet it might show the different Phases still, 
Another dark unseen thick thing might 
move 
Beneath, and stop the Rays, divert the 


streams 

Of falling light, and turn vo the Beams. 

Or else, if like a Ball, half dark, half 
bright, 

Roll’d round its Avis, may affect the sight 

With different Phases, and show various 
light, 

Now To that half which the full light 
adorns, 

A Quarter now, now dwindle into Horns, 

And this the later Babylonian sect 

Doth hold, and the Chaldean scheme reject,* 

As if it could not either way be done, 

But powerful Reasons fixed our choice on 
One.” 


This last explanation of the moon’s 
phases, we may observe, is that now 
employed by many astronomers to 
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account for the phenomena of vari- 
able stars. The supposition of a “dark 
unseen thick thing” intervening is 
also introduced in modern astronomy 
to account for some of the same class 
of phenomena, 

little piece of coloured glass, such 
as were sold at a halfpenny the other 
day, would have been an invaluable 
acquisition to Thales or Aristotle. 
The former seems to have discovered 
the cause of solar eclipses, by observ- 
ing the image formed by a polished 
surface ; and Seneca directs us, when 
we would observe an eclipse, to “fill 
certaine basins with oyle or pitch, be- 
cause a thick fluid is not troubled so 
easily, and therefore retaineth the 
images that are offered vnto it.” Aris- 
totle gives us a hint what instruments 


he used when he discusses the ques- . 


tion “why in an eclipse of the sun, if 
we look through a sieve or leaf, such 
as that of a plane tree, or other broad- 
leaved tree, or our fingers interlaced, 
do its rays become crescent-shaped on 
the earth.” To these astronomers a 
cloudy sky, such as that which was so 
much deplored on the 15th of March 
last, would have been a boon for the 
observation of thesun. It would be 
strange if the clearness of the atmos- 
yhere in Greece should be found to 

ave retarded the progress of astro- 
nomy in any respect. 

Contrast with the preceding ac- 
counts the two following: the first, 
of the eclipse seen in the Sandwich 
Islands in 1850 ; the other, of that of 
1842, witnessed in France. At Ho- 
nolulu, in 1850, a profound silence 
prevailed among the loquacious na- 
tives during the whole time that the 
sun was hidden ; at the moment of 
his reappearance a tremendous shout 
resounded almost through the whole 
island. No case of superstitious ter- 
ror was known; in fact, the only 
thing approaching the appearance of 
terror or amazement, was, that some 
boys who were flying kites, allowed 
them to escape floating at their own 
sweet wills. A general curiosity was, 
however, manifested, and after the 
eclipse, the streets of Honolulu were 
covered with bits of smoked glass. 
Imagine that in the remote islands of 





* This is a wrong translation; it should be *‘ The Babylonian sect, the Chal- 
deans rejecting the Astrologers’ doctrine.” 
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the Pacific! and remember that in 
France, in 1654, many persons hid 
themselves in “caves and holes of 
the rocks.” 

The other account to which we re- 
ferred, we shall borrow from Arago :— 


** In 1842 the population of the poor- 
est villages in the Alps and Pyrenees 
betook themselves to high peaks for ob- 
servation. At Perpignan none but the 
sick remained within. Early in the 
morning the terraces, ramparts, and 
hills from which sunrise could be seen 
werecovered. Near 20,000 persons were 
examining the sun with smoked glasses. 
Scarcely had we, with powerful tele- 
scopes, commenced to seethe indentation, 
when a great cry showed that we had 
anticipated by only afew seconds the 
observation made with the naked eye by 
20,000 improvised astronomers, whose 
first trial it was. When the sun was 
reduced to a narrow thread, every one 
seemed eager to communicate his im- 

ressions, and at last a low murmur was 

eard as of the distant sea after a tem- 
pest. The murmur became louder as 
the crescent diminished, but when it 
disappeared absolute silence marked 
the moment as exactly as. the astrono- 
mical clock. The phenomenon in its 
magnificence prevailed over the petu- 
lance of youth, the lightness which cer- 
tain persons take for a sign of supe- 
riority, and the rude indifference ordin- 
arily professed by soldiers. A profound 
calm reigned; the very birds had ceased 
to sing. After about two seconds tran- 
oe of joy and frantic applause salute 

e first appearance of the sun’s rays. 
A lively satisfaction succeeded to the 
melancholy impression. ‘Those most 
excited by the phenomenon were the 
most merry next day on the terror of 
the country folk. The terror of these 
latter, however, did not arise from the 

rospect of the dissolution of nature. 

e of them being asked the cause of 
the despair that prevailed, replied, ‘ The 
sky was clear and yet the brightness of 
day diminished, and every thing grew 
dark, and we found ourselves at once in 
darkness. We thought we had become 
blind.’ A touching anecdote was re- 
lated of a shepherd boy in the Commune 
of Siéyes. He watched with anxiety 
the diminution of light, and when it 
suddenly disappeared he fell to weeping, 
and called out ‘Help! help!’ As soon 
as the sun’s first ray appeared, crossing 
his hands, he cried, ‘ O beon souleon!’ 
(O beau soleil !)” 


The people of Perpignan might not 
perhaps have shown such advanced 
astronomical knowledge, if they had 
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not heard of the arrival of astrono- 
mers from distant parts for the pur- 

se of observing the phenomenon. 
still it was a great step made since 
1654. 

We shall proceed to mention some 
of the effects upon the brute creation 
produced by a solar eclipse. We must 
repeat, that our readers who have 
only seen partial eclipses, can have 
little idea of the darkness that pre- 
vails during one that is total ; not 
indeed the darkness of night, but of 
advanced twilight. It is obvious 
that the mere obscuration of the 
sun cannot produce greater darkness 
than occurs at the moment of his de- 
scent below the horizon, when the 
atmosphere is still illumined by his 
rays. The change of colour, which 
we shall notice presently, may have 
some part in the effects produced on 
animals. Oxen and sheep cease to 
feed, the latter crowding together, 
the former sometimes ranging them- 
selves in a circle, with the horns out- 
ward, as if to resist anenemy. Horses 
and asses on the high roads lie down 
and refuse to move. This, however, 
is true only of the unsophisticated 
rustics. The diligence horses, which 
were particularly observed in 1842, 
showed no symptom of surprise or 
fear, whether from their superior edu- 
cation, or because their regular me- 
chanical habits had made them long 
give up such thinking and independ- 
ence as belong to horses. Observa- 
tions of animals are not recorded in 
connexion with the eclipses seen by 
the ancients, except incidentally; thus 
among the prodigies which occurred 
after Nero’s murder of Agrippina, 
there is mentioned an eclipse of the 
sun(A.D. 59, not total), and it is stated 
that the elephants which drew Nero’s 
chariot stood still and refused to 
proceed. But the most remarkable 
effects are shown by birds. Fowl 
leave their food, and seldom take time 
to flee to their houses, but tuck their 
heads under their wings where they 
stand. Hens gather their chickens 
under their wings ; ducks (noted me- 
teorologists), instead of making for 
home, crowd into a corner in their 
pond. Birds which happen to be on 
thé wing suffer more seriously. Many 
birds have been seen, surprised by the 
darkness, to dash themselves against 
walls and fall to the ground quite 
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stunned. At Venice swallows were 
taken in the streets, terror having de- 
prived them of the faculty of flying. 
At La Tour, in the Pyrenees, an inha- 
bitant had three linnets in a cage 
placed in the sun; they were quite 
well in the morning, but after the 
eclipse one was found dead. He had 
probably battered himself in terror 
against the wires of his cage. Else- 
where birds were said to have fallen to 
the ground, and even to have died 
through fright; but this latter state- 
ment does not seem to have been well 
authenticated. These instances, how- 
ever, show, among other things, the 
remarkable suddenness of the phe- 
nomenon. A dog was experimented 
upon at Perpignan, having been kept 
without food from the previous even- 
ing ; when the totality was approach- 
ing, a piece of bread was thrown to 
him, which he commenced to devour 
eagerly ; but the moment the sun’s 
disc was wholly obscured he dropped 
the bread and did not take it up until 
light reappeared. Insects were also 
affected. Ants at Perpignan gradually 
slackened the pace at which they 
were marching, and at the moment of 
the disappearance of the sun, they 
halted, not, however, letting go their 
burdens, and soon after the return of 
light they set off again. Bees, on the 
other hand, which returned to their 
hive before the total phase had come 
on, did not again go forth until the 
eclipse was quite over. 

These effects upon animals were not 
witnessed equally everywhere. In 
France and in the Sandwich Islands 
the phenomena observed were indeed 
nearly the same. But in Italy the 
standard of intelligence among the 
brutes appears to be decidedly lower. 
In some places no effect seemed to be 
produced at all. In others, as at 

i and Verona, an odd dog was 
noticed moaning, but nothing further. 

Some account of the remarkable 
physical phenomena witnessed during 
a total eclipse, will, doubtless, be in- 
teresting to the reader. That most 
obvious to the observer with the un- 
assisted eye, is the change of colour 
in the landscape, and in the sky. The 
blue of the sky changes gradually to a 
livid and then a purple colour. Airy, 
we believe, explained this by the 
strangesupposition, that thelightfrom 
the centre and that from the border 
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of the sun, have not the same colour. 
But Arago’s account of the matter is 
much more scientific and natural. 
Every molecule of the atmosphere re- 
flects in all directions light received 
either directly from the sun, or by a 
former reflection from other molecules. 
Each molecule is, in fact, a miniature 
sun, giving light to all the other mole- 
cules which are above the horizon. 
When we look then at any part of the 
sky the light which falls upon our 
eye is partly that which has suffered 
but one reflection since leaving the 
sun, and partly that which has suffered 
several reflections. Ordinarily, of 
course, the former light is stronger 
than the latter, and gives the pre- 
vailing tone, which is blue near the 
zenith, and inclined to purple nearer 
the horizon. But after the eclipse 
has commenced, a portion of the sun’s 
direct light is cut off from parts of the 
sky near the zenith, which are, in 
fact, in shadow, and we, therefore, see 
them by the light reflected on them 
from those parts nearer the horizon 
which are not in shade. But the light 
reflected from these latter parts of the 
atmosphere, is, as has been observed, 
usually of a more purplish colour. 
This of course will depend on the 
state of the atmosphere at the time. 
In 1706, at Montpellier, the colour 
passed, as the totality approached, 
through orange-yellow to that of 
water tinged with wine. 

The most singular phenomena ob- 
served when the eclipse is complete, 
are the corona—the red protuberances 

and in an annular eclipse, the beads 
and strings first noticed by Mr. Baily. 
The first of these was observed by the 
earliest modern astronomers. Halley 
states that (in the eclipse of 1715), 
some seconds before the sun was 
wholly concealed, there was seen 
round the moon a luminous ring, in 
breadth about a tenth of her diameter, 
and in colour pale white or pear!l- 
coloured. Its centre seemed to co- 
incide with the centre of the moon, 
whence Halley inferred that it was 
the lunar atmosphere. It was de- 
scribed by other observers as not being 
uninterrupted, but in rays like the 
glory painted about the heads of 
saints. Others again affirmed, that 
its centre coincided with that of the 
sun. The sum of the most recent ob- 
servations is, that about the dark body 
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f the moon a bright zone is seen 
inishing in brightness outwards ; 


“or sometimes two, the inner, being of 


uniform brightness. These are formed 
of luminous lines, appearing, says M. 
Peytal, in form like a pack of hemp. 
Glory rays project from the border of 
the corona, or according to other ob- 
servations, from that of the moon. 
The whole corona appeared to Struve 
and Baily, to be in a state of violent 
agitation. The latter says that its 
rays were leaping like gas flame. 
But as yet the number of observa- 
tions is not sufficient to enable us 
to decide how much of this sup- 

motion is due to optical causes. 

e corona observed at the Sand- 
wich Isles in 1850, appeared per- 
fectly quiescent. We ought not to 
omit to mention the two great tufts 
seen by Arago and others, in 1842, in 
the direction of the line joining the 
— of immersion and emersion. 

hey were not seen by Airy or Baily. 

It has been attempted to show by 
experiment, that the corona is not a 
real object, but merely the effect of the 
diffraction or bending which the rays 
of light undergo at the edge of the 
moon. But the experiment was not 
conducted with sufficient regard to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case ; 
nor did it pretend to explain the rays 
curved Med tangled, nor the diverging 
rays, nor the important circumstance 
that the corona was seen before the 
total disappearance of the sun. It 
probably has its origin in the outer 
atmosphere of the sun. 

Of the red spots, which have only 
recently been noticed, it will be suf- 
ficient to confine our attention to the 
most striking, observed in 1851, at the 
west of the sun. It was bounded in 
the lower portion by two sides of a 
Tight angle, having, however, on a 
prolongation of one side an almost 
circular ball detached from the border 
of the moon. Having been observed 

m many stations in the same posi- 
tion, and the same form, there can be 
no doubt of its being a real object. 
The other red prominences were all 
much smaller, and as the moon in its 
peptone concealed those in the east, 
and discovered those in the west, it 
seems certain that they belong to the 
sun. It has been conjectured that 
they are clouds floating in the outer 


_diaphanous atmosphere of the sun. 
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As we have mentioned the sun's at- 
mosphere, it may be proper to give a 
brief explanation of the supposed con- 
stitution of that body. Arago's ob- 
servations appear to show that. the 
light which it emits proceeds not from 
the surface of a solid, but from an 
inflamed gaseous envelope. Arago 
was led to these observations by 
hearing a Parisian shopkeeper com- 
plain, that by the fault of the Gas 
Company’s servants, the edge of the 
flame was turned towards his goods 
instead of the broader face. Arago 
questioned whether there was really 
any difference in the light given by 
the edge and by the fiat side of the 
flame. Experiment proved that there 
was none, in consequence, doubtless, 
of the surface of the gas flame allow- 
ing the light from other parts to pass 
through it. But in the case of a solid 
body heated so as to emit light the 
case is different—more light being 
given from the broader surface. “If 
the visible surface of the sun, there- 
fore, were that of a solid body, more 
light would be given by the central 
arts than by the border ; but if it 
a gaseous flame, more light will 
roceed from the border where we 
ook edgeways over a greater surface. 
The results of observation appear to 
prove that the latter is the correct 
view. Other proofs are derived from 
a difference between the light of 
aseous bodies and that of solids and 
iquids with respeet to polarization ; 
but into these we cannot enter. In 
this gaseous envelope there appear to 
be occasionally openings through 
which we catch a glimpse of the darker 
surface below; these are the solar 
ang Above this envelope, again, 
there may probably exist an atmos- 
here, allowing the passage of light, 
ut not itself luminous, and it is in 
this latter diaphanous atmosphere 
that floating clouds are supposed to 
exist, which, seen in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of an eclipse, are in fact 
the red protuberances. Our readers, 
who looked into the directions given 
by Mr. Airy to persons observing the 
late eclipse, may have observed that 
in one of these he said it was desirable 
to ascertain whether the annulus 
when completely formed, appeared to 
the naked eye as a ring, or as a full 
disc. In illustration of this we may 
remark, that in places where the 
37 
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was not central, when the 
crescent was at the smallest, and could 
be easily seen as a crescent through 
the clouds, yet, as the clouds now and 
then thinned away, the crescent ap- 
peared to the eye fuller, and when for 
a moment the sky was nearly clear, 
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it appeared nearly, if not quite a full 
disc. This is, of course, an optical 
phenomenon, depending on the consti- 
tution of the eye, and although not 
difficult of explanation, would lead 
us too far were we to discuss it. 


PATRICK DELANY, D.D. 


To a literary man, especially if he be 
a solitary in the dusty world of Dub- 
lin, there is no more delightful relax- 
ation on a hot summer day, than the 
pleasant shadow and quiet coolness of 
our noble Trinity College Library. It 
is an academic green pasture for 
‘weary spirits to repose in; a secluded 
Stoa, where your mind may call up 
and commune with the great dead ; 
an Egerian cave, not tenanted by one 
lone nymph, but by the spiritualities 
of a thousand intellects, rendered im- 
mortal by the Printing Press. There 
is a dim purple light pervading the 
area of the apartment ; the building is 
solemn, dark, severe, possessing a still- 
ness all but monastic ; a dignity almost 
classical ; and as you enter the arched 


piazza, cmp and echoing, which sub- 


tends the whole length of the library. 
you pause, and almost think you hear 
“the Loxian murmurs flow.” This 
jazza is a double cloister, or rather, a 
lofty corridor ; it is flagged, and open to 
the air; at its west end is a small 
rtal, leading to a hall; here, on the 
eft, appears a mural tablet and effi- 
ies, in remembrance of Doctor Brink- 
ey, scholar, fellow, astronomer, and 
bishop. A little further on an open 
door reveals the law school or lecture 
room, where many years ago our cleri- 
cal aspirations were fostered, as well 
as enriched, by questioningsin Paley 
and Burnet from the lips of Doctor 
S—4, afterwards Bishop of C—1, the 
kindest of lecturers, and the most 
gentlemanlike of men. Keeping to 
the right, you ascend the ancient oak 
staircase, richly carved and thorough- 
ly handsome, and passing through the 
opening bi-valve of a lofty door, the 
vista of our library, stretching for- 
ward for two hundred and ten feet, 
meets the pleased eye. It is an ex- 
quisite room ; no high-wrought orna- 
ments of modern art can compete 


with its chaste simplicity ; no rich- 
ness or vividness of colouring can 
compare with the pure nut-brown of 
its natural oak. tts proportions are 
— : it measures forty feet in 
yreadth, and forty in height. Its 
ceiling is beautiful; and its balus- 
traded gallery, running the whole 
length of the room, resembles some 
of those massive balconies you meet 
in old Venetian paintings. There are 
many windows, and there is much 
light in the library. On either side it 
is flanked with deep shelved recesses, 
which are sown all up their lofty 
sides with books in battalion, and 
volumes in platoon. To the left is a 
knot of porters, half visible, with 
blue garments and velvet racing-caps, 
(the latter probably intended to be 
an illustration of Horace’s “ fugaces 
anni,” and thus morally instructive 
to the college lads!) These men are 
the lares or familiars of the institu- 
tion, whose office it is to mount the 
sacred ladders, two of which, tall and 
sloping, stand like gibbets in each re- 
cess, untouched by the foot of the 
rofanum vulgus, but nimbly scaled 
y these ascending and privileged 
functionaries, who, like apple gather- 
ers at cider time, bring down the pre- 
cious fruit from the tree of know- 
ledge, to the hungering and thirsting 
student who awaits below. Along 
the centre of the room, intersecting 
it longitudinally, is a table at which 
readers sit, and, occasionally write, 
with demoralized ink, and pens of the 
most extraordinary truculency, de- 
teriorated by age, or possibly the 
victims of hasty or too ravenous 
transcribers. Along the green surface 
of this table, flatly repose in brown 
and leathern recumbency, some dozen 
of large square volumes, containing 
the catalogue of the library. Time- 
honoured folios are they ; venerable 
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r 
“with senility, dogsears, and decay, 
and curious from the variety of the 
holograph within, and its occasional il- 
ayy . And here the tender care of 
ater for the moral and mental 
culture of her reading graduates, is 
wisely and beautifully developed ; 
for some of these catalogues being so 
tattered and difficult of decipherment, 
it follows that before the “ adoles- 
centes ingenui, magnzeque spei,” can 
discover the book they want, they 
have to engage in a ten minutes men- 
tal process at the catalogue, remind- 
ing them of their first thorny walk 
over the “pons asinorum,” or recall- 
their gibbish days, and all the in- 
tellectual agonies they endured when 
trying to solve and remember the 
hecatomb-producing “47th of Euclid.” 

But in this thrice noble and magni- 
ficent library, it is not only the 90,000 
volumes whichstand upon its shelves ; 
nor its “‘ Fagel Collection,” comprising 
18,000 more ; nor its long list of Irish 
MSS., “rich and rare,” which def 
the moths in their “ Eastern Pavilion : 
there are more things than even these 
which arrest the eye, while they en- 

the attention; for, as there are 
ks for the mind, so are there busts 
for the memory—and some of them 
as delineatory of the outward physi- 
cal features of Ireland’s learned sons, 
as the volumes they appear to sentinel 
are delineatory of their inward mental 
faculties. 

Let us walk up the right hand side 
of the room : at each division of the 
oaken recesses is seen a marble bust 
on a plinth. First we meet Dr. 
Magee, the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
& head of consummate power, crown- 

a countenance where the con- 
sciousness of that power is manifested 
in brow, and mouth, and eye. Next 
meats the bust of Dr. Elrington, 

op of Ferns, a decidedly intel- 
lectual head and face, where you may 
see kindliness, and pertinacity, and 
honesty, all brayed up together with, 
perhaps, the pestle of a too hasty 
judice, These two were friends in 
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lides off the placid simulacrum of 
Dr. Young, not the Poet, but the Pro- 
vost, to rest upon the flashing, vivid, 
magnificently intellectual bust of 
James M‘Cullagh, almost Apollo-like 
in the genius of its noble contour and 
expression : the head to one side, the 
sublime and aspiring brow flinging off 
the rich locks which just touch it—a 
splendid sculpturing out of one of 
Treland’s most gifted sons, who 
yerished before Time had ripened him. 
The congelation in marble of a mind 
rare and noble, which not rashly or 
presumptuously, but compelled by 
the buoyancy of its resistless power, 
essayed to drive the horses of the sun, 
and was lost in the intensity of its 
own light. Next succeeds Swift’s 
handsome proud face, with all the 
organs of nicest, yet keenest percep- 
tiveness so strongly marked, and the 
sweet mouth which said such bitter 
burning things. Dr. Gilbert* comes 
under notice next, as large-browed and 
bewigged in marble, as he was large 
hearted and beneficent in life. To 
him succeeds Dr. Lawson, who looks 
irascible, probably a libel of the 
marble, or produced by the pardonable 
impatience of the sitter at the sculp- 
tor’s tediousness. Next but one to this 
bust, we come to Provost Baldwin’s* 
generous face, benevolent in stone ; 
but between these two last is the 
most singular bust in the room. 

It is that of a man perfectly bald: 
the cranium well studded with moral 
and intellectual eminences ; the eyes 
small, humorous, and piercing ; the 
under lip prominent and sensual, is 
relieved by the fineness of its upper 
companion ; there is much depth 
from the ear to the eye, denoting con- 
structive powers of an high order. 
The head is sculptured looking down- 
wards, “demisso vultu ;” and the 
whole face seems kindling with either 
a repressed or an outcoming burst of 
laughter. Mirth lurks in every chi- 
selled feature, and the genius of good 
humour is caught and indurated into 
the marble, there to last, and to look 


life, and fellow athletes on the 
) honourable arena of our learned aca- 
)demus, and here in death they are 
onan "hot divided, for their marble counter- 
ining fe feits stand side by side. Next our eye 
lime- 
rable 9 


like life for time. The neck, which is 
scarcely seen, is slovenly arrayed in 
a pair of clergyman’s bands, which 
are tossed and rugged. 

This is the bust of Patrick Delany, 


enous 
irface 
rown 


_* Both Doctor Gilbert and Doctor Baldwin were munificent in their gifts to 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Doctor of Divinity, Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College Dublin, Prebend of 
St. Patrick’s, Chancellor of Christ 
Church, Rector of Derryvullan in the 
county of Fermanagh, and afterwards 
Dean of Down—we will give him all 
his titles, for he won them well: 
“Palmam qui meruit ferat.” The 
honours and emoluments connected 
with these names he had obtained for 
himself by the sheer exercise of an in- 
telligent mind, combined with honest 
and rare industry—for the doctor had 
neither ancestry, nor money, nor high 
connexion, nor the facility of crouch- 
ing to the great, nor suppleness of 
manner, nor the gift of a flattering 
tongue to help him on in the world. 
He was the son of Sir John Reynel’s 
butler, a paternity he never was 
ashamed of, helping his parents ever 
during their life. He was, probably, 
more than half self-educated, and, 
working his way up to the surface of 
life by a buoyant spirit, and by what 
Jawful and commendable means he 
could, he succeeded in gaining a sizar- 
ship in a College about the year 
1706, from which lowly, yet honour- 
able platform of academic position he 
seaeely was elevated to the higher 
status of junior, and eventually senior 


fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Al- 
ways a close and vigorous student, 
occasionally an acceptable and popu- 
lar preacher, and unfailingly a kind, 
faithful, and active college tutor, he 
gained golden opinions from all men, 


and had the largest and most profit- 
able chambers, teeming with attached 
and grateful pupils, of any man of his 
time. 
One anecdote of his college days is 
eee, showing, no doubt, that 
elany had ideas of liberty too little 
subordinate to the claims of official 
authority ; for, inthe year 1724, we find 
him embroiled with the Provost and 
the board from having over-warmly 
espoused the cause of some wayward 
youths who were rude to their vener- 
able Preepositus. It is said that on 
this occasion Delany defended the 
lads, while he actually satirized the 
rovost, and that publicly, and to his 
‘ace, in a sermon preached from the 
pulpit of the college chapel ! which 
proceeding, uncourteous and indefen- 
sible as it doubtlessly was, the doctor 
ibly meant it for fun in the exu- 
Somes of his Irishism. But, at all 
events, it gave such deep offence that, 


although Delany recanted and apolo- 
ised for his rashness, yet, in the fol- 
owing year, when he was presented 
with the living of St. John’s, and 
there being a necessity for a royal 
dispensation to enable him to hold 
this benefice in connexion with his 
fellowship, Primate Boulter, who had 
resented Delany’s conduct perhaps too 
keenly, applied to the Duke of New- 
castle to stay the issuing of the dis- 
pensation. The college, however, ap- 
pear to have exhibited a more for- 
giving spirit towards their restive son, 
and, indeed, to have developed it 
quite amiably, for, two years after the 
occurring of this freak by Delany, the 
board conferred upon him a living in 
Fermanagh, wieder from the com- 
mendable motive of rewarding his 
zeal, talents, and scholarship, or the 
less respectable purpose of getting 
rid of the doctor and his troublesome 
eccentricities, it is hard to determine. 
At all events, his love for his alma 
mater suffered no diminution, since, 
in 1733, on his return to Dublin from 
England, he bestowed an annuity of 
twenty pounds to be distributed among 
the students. Almost at the same 
time that he received his northern 
promotion, Lord Carteret made him 
Chancellor of Christ Church, and 
shortly afterwards conferred on him 
a prebendal stall in St. Patrick’s. 
These promotions were of small value 
as to income, but the doctor was rich, 
as, owing to his fellowship and his 
numerous pupils, he derived nearly 
£1,000 per annum from his connexion 
with Trinity College, Dublin. 

In the year 1732 we find Delany, 
like good Bishop Hall, “ condescend- 
ing to matrimony.” He was then 
forty-six years of age—a period of 
life when a man is enn to know 
his own mind: his choice fell upon a 
Mrs. Margaret Tenison, an Irish widow 
lady with a large income; along with 
the fortune, however, she brought him 
a law-suit which lasted nine years! 
The wife, however—if you can trust 
an extravagantly eulogistic inscrip- 
tion on her tomb, from Delany’s own 
ee was, in spite of the lawsuit, the 

vest of blessings to him—‘“the chiefest 
and foremost of all her sex” in tem- 
per, virtue, wit, wisdom, godliness, 
and all the cardinal graces. The 
doctor showed his great appreciation 
of the happy life he led with her as 
a married man, by taking to himself 
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: asecond wife about a year after the 


demise of the first—probably acting 
on the principle of Dr. Johnson’s 
apologetic theory of Deuterogamy, not 
yet put forth—and regardless how 
ple or posterity might quote against 

im the sarcasm of the Danish prince: 
“The funeral-baked meats served for the 

wedding dinner.” 


His second spouse was a widow 
also—and no doubt she, too, had 
the “jointured land,” for her first 
husband, Mr. Pendarves, was a man 
of fortune, and she was daughter to 
Bernard Granville, and sister to 
the Lord Lansdowne who wrote such 
miserable poetry, and whom Waller, 
Dryden, and even Pope larded with 
eulogy, which was the fashion of the 
age, and was evoked more by his rank 
than his rhymes—his station than his 
song. This Lansdowne was a strong 
Tory and Jacobite, and a kind of milk- 
and-water Anacreon of his day, writ- 
ing tawdry verses on all the court 
ladies, in a circle, and by name. 
Take one specimen, from his “ Pro- 
gress of Beauty”— 

“ Not Helen with St. Albans might compare : 

Nor let the muse omit Scroop, Holmes, and 
Hare: 

Hyde, Venus is :~-the Graces are Kildare !” 


Sicomnia. His sister, however, had 

a mind of another and superior cast : 
she had very peculiar talents ; and the 
successive exfoliations of her intellect 
through life were striking and original. 
When young she excelled in music: 
as she grew older she cultivated litera- 
ture, and corresponded with Swift; 
at forty she learned to paint in oils— 
and though stiaciasity a copyist, 
she produced some original paintings, 
one of which is in the possession of 
the Marquess of Bute. Later still in 
life she became an exquisite em- 
broiderer ; and her shell-work was of 
the first and very finest order. After 
this, and when she was seventy-four 
ears of age, she invented and produced 
os inimitable “ Flora,” which, as an 


artistic work, has never yet been sur- 
passed ; and this ingenious manufac- 
 tureof beautiful flowers, _ ra 
: r, she proseeuted with industry 
fill her eightieth year, when her eyes 
» beginning to fail her, she laid aside 
) the scissors, and assuming the pen, 


commenced to rhyme, and awaking 
one fine morning, found herself a 
poetess! She lived most happily 
with Delany ; she could scarcely have 
done otherwise with one whose face 
is so exhibitive of sense, kindness, 
and good temper, unless physiognomy 
be a dream, and Lavater himself a 
charlatan. And their old house, near 
Dublin, still displays to the curious 
and the literary, the well-preserved me- 
morials of her talent col artistic skill. 

This house is called Delville. It is 
on a small scale, but is an extremely 
interesting, verdant, and pretty place : 
abounding, too, in quaint odds and 
ends; antiquities and associations ; 
lawns, ponds, trees, wooden temple 
inscriptions, rural seats, statues, an 
summer-houses ; all which things 
were the taste of the time—from 
Pope and his grotto at Twickenham, 
to Shenstone and his Leasowes. at 
Hales Owen, and thence across the 
channel to Delville and its Delany, 
both flourishing near the little old- 
fashioned village of Glasnevin,* cele- 
brated for its rich dairy meadows— 
its Tolka stream—its Botanic Gardens, 
the ground of which once belonged 
to Tickell the poet; and its con- 
tiguity to the large cemetery, where, 
distinguished by a lofty “round 
tower,” is the resting-place of the 
dust of Daniel O’Connell. 

Let us visit Delville. Let us change 
the venue from the college to the 
country-house—from the hall where 
Delany laboured as a fellow, to the 
home where he relaxed as a man. 

Standing at Glasnevin, on a gra- 
velled eminence beliind its lofty 
avenue gates, is the house of Delville. 
surrounded by the green slopes and 
hollows of its interesting demesne. 
It is a square, old mansion, or rather 
an oblong quadrilateral house, two 
stories high. As you enter the door 
by tall steps, you meet a large, lofty 
hall ; on the left is Delany’s library, 
with old windows minutely carved 
into little Gothic arches, interlacing, 
and very small panes ; the ceiling is 
extremely handsome, richly embossed 
with a thick cornice of white sea 
shell work, beautifully designed, and 
wrought out by the second Mrs. 
Delany, and in excellent preservation. 
Out of this room there is an oratory 


* Glasnevin, or Glasheen-eeven, means the delightful little green field. 
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which you enter by an arch, and 
which is lighted bya circular painted 
window : here the doctor is reported 
to have held his family worship. 
Across the hall, on the right hand, is 
the clean, bright, old fashioned draw- 
ing-room, with its bower window 
looking over the rich green leaves and 
lawn. There are three little stair- 
cases, one of which is of white stone, 
all running up from the hall, as if 
striving who would be at the top of 
the house first, and meeting each 
other half way up at the queerest, 
out of the way, small landing places, 
lighted up by deep ancient windows, 
with broad ledges inviting you to sit 
down. These staircases lead to an- 
other set of rooms, as curious as any 
in the house: here are two antique 
drawing-rooms, most neatly preserved, 
and appropriately fitted up, by Mr. 
Mallett, the present proprietor of Del- 
ville; and here, too, is Delany’s an- 
cient reception room, where he met 
and welcomed his many literary 
friends, whom to entertain, and re- 
joice with, was the great happiness 
of his long and kindly life. The lawn 
stands in the midst of a delicious 
sweet air, high and dry, and fully 
eighty feet above low water mark. 
The groundsincludetwenty-four acres, 
so Swift’s rythmical Elzevir edition 
of its glories is not according to truth: 
the surface of the soil is diversified 
and undulating. Here is a stream 
rather strangulated ; also a pond or 
lakelet choky and apoplectic ; 
bath for eels, full of eed and 
mud; and a dissipated old cascade, 
very shaky and scampish looking. 
But where art fails, nature is strong 
and fair; and age, that has loosened 
and cast down man’s works, here has 
but matured and established in 
greener and fresher beauty her own 
arennial productions. The timber 
is excellent and picturesque : here are 
rich chestnuts, spreading elms, ever- 
reen oaks, writhing laocoon-like mul- 
rry trees, lovely delicate acacias, 
and the ivy and snapdragon verdantly 
luxuriating all up and along the old 
and circling walls. Near the house 
is “The Terrace,” where, no doubt, 
the doctor walked—ofttimes solus, or 
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with either wife, first or second, in 
succession, in connubial reciprocity of 
sentiment engendered by the greenery 
around. Here, too, his guests from 
college or court, the numerous and 
learned convive took anteprandial 
exercise to generate an appetite for 
the coming dinner—for Delany was 
famous for his good fare—or leisurely 
sauntered. The graveyard wall of 
Glasnevin church fianks the grounds 
of Delville, and just by it is a nonde- 
script hybrid building, between a 
grotto and a temple, with a triangu- 
larly shaped front, supported by four 
pillars, with Ionic triglyphs, and dis- 
playing an architrave on which is 
painted 
* Vestigia despicit urbis ;” 


which poesy bears the character of 
having been supplied by Swift. On 
the back wall of this little temple is 
an oil painting, much efiaced by time 
and damp, representing St. Paul—at 
least, such is the tradition—speaking 
with hand stretched out and bearded 
chin. In brow and eye the figure 
resembles Socrates, but it is better 
nosed thantheAthenian. Itisstand- 
ing between two pillars. This paint- 
ing is attributed to Mrs. Delany, as 
are also two medallions, white on a 
blue ground ; one is over the Apostle’s 
figure, and is “ fair Stella’s counter- 
feit ;” it represents a beautiful nymph- 
like, small, classic head and face, deli- 
cate and refined. The other medal- 
lion, just opposite Stella’s, is said to 
be Vanessa’s, but this is doubtful. 
Beneath this-little temple are two 
vaults, approached from the outside, 
where a number of types were dis- 
covered, and where it is said that 
Swift, assisted by Delany, printed, 
with his own hands, the proofs of 
“The Legion Club.” A small, low 
door connects Delville grounds and 
the graveyard of Glasnevin church. 
Here, just as you enter, standing half 
stuck in the ground, is a nameless, 
crooked, dark tombstone, overshadow- 
ing the spot where repose the ashes 
of Robert Emmet ;* and it struck me 
how apt and graphic were the lines of 
Moore’s lyric epitaph on this unfor- 
tunate, which commence the most 


* My authority for this fact was the present proprietor of the place, who most 


courteously and intelligently pointed out to us the various points of interest at 
Delville. 
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Deautiful song that ever was written 
or sung— 

Oh, breathe not his name, let it rest in the 
shade, 

pee. cold and unhonoured, his ashes are 


In this churchyard Doctor John 
Barrett, the learned eccentric and 
money-loving Vice-Provost of Trinity 
College, is buried, and the poor of 
Glasnevin were enriched for a time 
by the streams of his posthumous 
bounty. Here, too, repose Delany’s 
dust, and that of his first wife. We 
have before alluded to his most lauda- 
tory inscription on her tombstone. 
Swift liked Delville and its master 
both, yet he ridicules it for its size, 
Lilliputianizing the whole concern, 
and, probably, he was thinking of the 
Court of Mildendo when he wrote the 
following lines :— 


“ Would you that Delville I describe, 
Believe me, sir, I will not jibe; 
For who could be satyrical 
Upon a thing so very small? 
You scarce upon the borders enter, 
Before you’re at the very centre. 
A single crow would make it night, 
If o’er your farm he took his flight ; 
Yet in this narrow compass we 
Observe a vast variety. 
Bath, walls, walks, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows, and doors, and rooms, and stairs; 
And hills, and vales, and woods, and fields, 
And hay, and grass, and corn it yields ; 
All to your haggard brought so cheap in, 
Without the trouble, and mowing, or reap- 

ing ; 

A o_o to say it I'm loathe— 
Would shave you and your meadow both. 
Though small your farm, yet here’s a house 
Full large to entertain a mouse ; 
But where a rat is dreaded more 
Than furious Caledonian boar ; 
For if ’tis entered by a rat 
There's no more room to bring the cat, 
A little rivulet seems to steal 
Along a thing you style your vale; 
And this you call your sweet meander, 
Which might be sucked up by a gander. 
Next come I to your kitchen-garden, 
Where one poor mouse would fare but hard 


in; 
And round the garden is a walk 
No bigger than a tailor’s chalk. 
Thus t compute the space that's in it— 
A snail creeps o’er it in a minute; 
One lettuce makes a shift to squeeze 
Up through a tuft you call your trees ; 
And once again a single rose 
Peeps from a bud that never blows ; 
’Tis vain, then, to expect its bloom, 
Tt cannot bud for want of room. 
In short, in all your country seat 
There’s nothing but yourself is great.” 


If we consider Delany as a writer, 
we have not much to say on his be- 
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half. He is old-fashioned and ver- 
bose ; more learned than instructive ; 
more logical than interesting. His 
Life of David is a heavy, periphrastic 
biography. The bright, flowing, trans- 
lucent stream which comes breaking 
over and sparkling amidst the silver 
rocks of Scripture story, he has turned 
into an earth and stone reservoir of 
his own construction, and presents it 
to his readers in the dull surface of 
his outspread exegesis. In Delany’s 
argumentsagainst Bayle he overshoots 
the mark, and unwittingly impugns 
the truth of the Scripture narrative. 
Delany would make David an angel ; 
Bayle would degrade him to a devil ; 
but the Bible just paints him as a 
man. 

Delany’s works were popular in his 
day. I should think that few read 
them now. He wrote a treatise on 
Polygamy “by Phileleutherys Dub- 
liniensis,” in which, with many words, 
and not a few syllogisms, he proves 
that white is white, and black is not 
sky-blue. “ Nec Deus intersit,” &e., 
he forgot the truth contained in this 
saw. His remarks on Swift against 
Lord Orrery’s cavils are generous and 
stringent, and such as might be ex- 
pected from one so strongly attached 
to the dean as Delany was. 

I think Dr. Johnson, when speaking 
of this book, characterizes it as “vera- 
cious.” [havenever had the courage to 
read many of Delany’s sermons; he 
published fifteen on “Social Duties,” 
and afterwards added fivemore on the 
opposite vices. At the age of sixty, 
he first preached, and then gave to 
the world a sermon “on the Divine 
original of Tythes;” taking for his 
text the Tenth Commandment— 
“Thou shalt not covet ;” on which it 
was well remarked, that the preacher 
must have displayed more ingenuity 
than dialectic accuracy, if he could 
have deduced the Divine original 
of tithes from this prohibition. 
Delany wrote other discourses—two 
against duelling, and one on tran- 
substantiation ; and also a remark- 
able treatise on the eternity and just- 
ness of hell’s torments. But, I should 
say, his name and fame rested more 
upon the traditional and published 
records which blend him up with 
Swift and is coterie, than upon the 
printed products of his own mind. In 
the dean’s society he was ever grate- 
fully happy: cordially and spiritedly 
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responding to and sympathizing with 
his eccentricities, and paying him that 
homage which Swift exacted as the 
price of his favour ; besides openin 
the doors of his ounieitalde a 
wealthy mansion at all times, for the 
dean and his literary acolytes, who 
offered incense, to enter in, and rest 
and be happy. The verselets we meet 
scattered through Swift’s works, and 
attributed to Delany, are dull, dog- 
— enough, and possess no merit 
yond that of having called out the 
wit of Swift in the reply, as the heavy 
iron elicits sparks when brought into 
collision with the flint. 
Delany must have had mental 
wer, or Swift would not have in- 
ited poetry of a laudatory nature to 
him. He must, too, have had moral 
worth, or Dr. Johnson would not have 
complimented him on his veracity. 
He appears to have been a kind- 
cain genial, and generous man ; a 
scholar, perhaps a little pedantic— 
more educated than intellectual— 
certainly very eccentric ; thoroughly 
original, and independent in his modes 
of acting ; in private life domestic 
and loving, and so hospitable as 
seriously to impair his fortune, which 
amounted to fully £3,000 a-year, a 
handsome revenue for the days he lived 
in, but which was mostly life income. 
He died in Bath in 1768, when over 
eighty years of age. His wife sur- 
vived him for twenty years; and was 
much in the quiet and orderly Court 
of George II1., who expressed great 
friendship for her, and evidenced the 
sincerity of his regard by assigning to 
her a life pension of £300 per annum. 
Is upon an artificial mound, 
reared by the wall of Delville, and 
overlooking much of the neighbour- 
ing country. The graveyard of Glas- 
nevin church was beneath me, and the 
cemetery, distinguished by O’Connell’s 
monument in sight, and an atmos- 
phere peopled by shapes from the 
tomb around me. A sweet air and 
tender light, such as haunts old places, 
broods over and hallows this spot. 
Under me was the dust of Barrett 
and Emmet, both remarkable Irish- 
men, yet how distinct! Here sleep 
also the kind Delany and his panegy- 
rized wife ; in the distance are O’Con- 
nell’s ashes. Here, in the grounds of 
Delville, amidst the trees, is “The 
Terrace Walk,” planned by Doctor 
Helsham, and executed by Delany— 
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where almost all that was literary and 
learned, the wits and the wise of that 
day, whatever wassparkling and what- 
ever was social inIrish educated society 
used to assemble, and came here suc- 
cessively or collectively—as the case 
and time might be—to dine with the 
doctor, to delight themselves in the 
society of his distinguished guests, 
and to enjoy the green and leafy 
ruralities of Delville. 

“ Libet jacere modo sub antiqua ilice. 

M a in tenaci gramine. 
Labuntur parvis interim rivis aqua : 
Quzruntur in sylvis aves.” 

Hither came Addison, about the 
year 1717, when the place was yet 
young. At that time he was Secre- 
tary to the Irish Lord Lieutenant; 
and whenever he could steal an hour 
or two from his dry official work at 
Dublin Castle, he would come to 
Delville to unbend, with its pleasant 
coterie, and forget his own Whiggism 
among so many clever and agreeable 
Tories. Hither came Tickell—his Co- 
Secretary—no small social addition to 
the party, inasmuch as he was lively, 
agreeable, and extremely amiable; a 
man of note and no mean talent, and 


honoured by Swift as a correspondent. 
Here, under Delany’s spreading trees, 


and on this very Terrace Walk, it is 
said the Muse surprized him one day 
in a happy mood ; and “ William and 
Mary,” one of the best ballads in the 
English language, was conceived and 
produced into the world of poetry 
amidst the shades of Delville. Hither 
came Dan.Jackson,of whom little more 
is known than that he was agentleman 
of birth, and the “victim” against 
whom Swift, Sheridan, and Delany 
shot off their shafts of wit in suc- 
cessive pun, rebus, acrostic, and 
doggrel, which would be most me- 
lancholy if not so purely absurd. 
Hither came Dr. Sheridan whenever 
he could spare time from his classics 
and his classes in Grafton-street, or 
his ditching and draining at Quilca. 
And then no guest was more happy, 
or more “Jentus in umbra,” at Del- 
ville than the doctor. Nor was there 
any man or mind among that large 
and gifted circle who had the same 
measure of vast and accurate Greek 
and Roman scholarship, combined 
with such fecundity of natural genius, 
and ever ready wit, and racy origi- 
nality, as this brilliant but most un- 
fortunate man : ever the butt and the 
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it 
‘delight of Swift, who alternately 
helped him and ridiculed him; lam- 
pooning him on one occasion and eulo- 
izing him on another ; always laugh- 
fagat him, and yet always loving him, 
as much as one of a nature so cold, 
and stern, and proud, and selfish, 
could love any other of his own sex. 
Hither came Stopford, then vicar of 
las, “a man singular for his 
merit, learning, and modesty,” ac- 
ing to Swift, and much valued 
for these qualities by Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney. He was a co-fellow* of 
Delany’s in T.C.D., though his an 
by some years. He was a gentle and 
ified person, and we have no 
witticisms or puns of Ais on record, 
though he produced them from others 
towards himself. Swift called him 
“long-legged Jim” in his doggrels. 
Stopford was of a noble family, which 
did not make him less acceptable to 
the dean, who worshipped rank. He 
married his own cousin, the Honour- 
able Anne Stopford, to which Swift 
refers jestingly when he says— 
“ Bring down Long-shanks Jim, but now I think 
on’t he’s not come yet from Courtown, I fancy ; 
For I heard a month ago that he was down there 
@ courting sly Nancy.” 
Hither came Southern, the dramatist, 
whenever he revisited his natal soil 
of Ireland, the author of “ Oroonoko” 
—the man of whom Pope said that 
“ He came down to raise 
The price of prolo,ues and of plays,” 
from the large sums he received for 
his tragedies, some of which John 
Dryden compared to Otway’s for their 
passion and their pathos. Exquisitely 
spruce and neat in his dress, with his 
lace ruffles and his silver sword, and 
his hot Jacobite politics, and his pas- 
sion for music, and his complexion of 
mind thoroughly Irish in its variety 
and versatility, shifting “from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,’ and 
his Epowiedge of London and literary 
life, he was a welcome and desired 
est ever by the circle at Delville. 
ither eame Parnell, the author of 
“The Hermit”—a poem still perales 
in nursery and school-room, and which 
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in our juvenile days we remember 
committing to memory, it being con- 
sidered as a kind of th Snleal vade 
mecum of morality. He was Stop- 
ford’s predecessor in the living of 
Finglas, and died early, a victim to 
habits induced by grief for his wife’s 
death. Hither came also—and all the 
oftener for the fare was good, the wine 
choice, and the company to his taste 
—Sir Richard Steele, from his neigh- 
bouring villa of Hampstead. Swift 
loved Bins not, though their politics 
jumped together, and “did not mind 
conversing with him.” He thusspeaks 
of him in a poetical letter to Delany : 
“ Steele, who owned what others writ, 
And flourished by imputed wit.” 


Hither came the Grattans, liberal 
and learned: George Rochfort from 
Westmeath: and Ludlow, a man of 
wit and fashion: and Matthew Ford 
from the north, an accomplished 
scholar; and hither came Mr. Wor- 
rall, whom Swift, because his birth 
was obscure, named Melchisedek, 
with as little reverence for the Scrip- 
ture as delicacy for the man, who 
was a humorous and complying cha- 
racter, one of the dean’s vicars—like 
Partridge, a prodigious talker—like 
Parson Adams, a prodigious walker, 
and in many respects well suited for 
the society of Swift. Worrall’s wife, 
too, was attractive and amiable, and 
helped to enlarge the graceful female 
circle which assembled round the 
mistress of Delany’s house and heart 
among whom were Rochfort and 
Ludlow’s wives; Mrs. Moore, and 
the beautiful, accomplished, and in- 
teresting Stella, accompanied by her 
duenna and pendant, Mrs Dingley. 
And hither came The Dean—Drapier, 
—Bickerstaff, or Gulliver—the Irish 
“Cervantes” for humour, or rather 
the hero he paints, now tilting against 
the windmills of conventional pre- 
tension and social folly ; now running 
a course against the political Yan- 

1esians of what he conceived to be 

higgish corruption. The modern 
_ lais,” with greater wit, smaller 
learning, far more regularity and 


* There is a curious catena—erudite and ecclesiastic—in this man’s family. He 


was a Fellow of Trinit 


p of Cork; and his grandson, Dr. 


f “only a few years ago. 


College; his son James was also a Fellow in 1753; and 
andson Joseph, afterwards Rector of Conwall, was a Fellow in 1790. 
again he was Bishop of Cloyne; his n 


Then 
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perfection of style—for if ever man 
wrote “English undefiled,” it was 
Swift—and a degree or two less than 
the Frenchman’s revolting and dis- 
gusting coarseness. Enemies have 
written against Swift, and reviled 
him; friends and partizans have deified 
him; but to a thoughtful posterity 
his character, in its totality and har- 
mony, must ever be indefinite, be- 
cause inscrutable; a strange medley ; 
an intellectual anomaly; a nature 
swerving between light and darkness ; 
majestic, yet mean; half spiritual, 
half animal ; principles fused up with 
passions ; dim and doubtful in motive; 
a full volume, half unclasped ; a rich 
casket, partially open; a subjective 
being, to be but guessed at; and a 
sychology, like the centre of Austra- 
ia, unknown, untracked, and which 
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has never yet been approached or 
understood. 

And lastly, in summing up this 
sketch, I would invite the reader to vi- 
sit our thrice noble college library, 
and survey the bust of Delany; and 
thence proceeding to Delville, linger 
amidst the leafy solitudes he loved, 
and pause before his tomb. 

In the former he will see how Art 
has written his character in speaking 
lineaments of expressive marble ; in 
the latter, how Nature has traced his 
epitaph, and yearly renews it in the 
green records of his creative taste, his 
love of the simple and the beautiful, 
and the hundred lingering associations 
which proclaim the power he pos- 
sessed of engaging and retaining the 
friendship of the wise and the good. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Pass the claret, Harry, the bottle 
is with you; now, then, here’s to your 


eealakip. God Dless you, my 
yy.” 

“Thank you, dear Robert.” The 
youth, as he replied, kept his eyes 
fixed upon the water in the hand- 

lass as intently as though he saw his 
uture depicted in it. “] hope it may 
be so, since it would please you. You 
must forgive my not being in spirits.” 

“That I won't,” cried the other, in- 
terrupting him ; “bless me, sir, you 
should be in tearing spirits. If I were 
in your piace, with thirty years off 
my shoulders, and my cornet’s com- 
mission in my pocket, pepper my nose, 
if I would not have blown up all my 
learning books, and made a cock-shy 
of the French clock by this time!” 

It was quite unnecessary to pepper 
Mr. Robert Ashton’s nose, inasmuch 
as it had the appearance of bein 
already devilled, and of having hac 
a glass of port wine poured over it 
in addition ; but, nevertheless, the 
ejaculation, as being one of his fa- 
vourite and least violent ones, must 
be chronicled. 

“Yes, Robert,” continued the boy, 
“but when you were my age, I think, 
you had not a happy home to leave, 
and a brother, such as I have, who 


gratified your every wish before it 
had found words to express itself ; 
who was a father to you without a 
father’s sternness, and a friend with 
the same blood in his veins as in 
your own. Fifteen years, brother, I 
have been under this roof with you, 
and never, never once, although you 
are so different, have you spoken one 
cruel word to me.” ’ 
“My dear Harry,” said the elder, 
huskily, and making much ado about 
lighting his after-dinner pipe, “I won’t 
have you talk like this. Cruel words! 
well, no; I should think scarcely any 
one would be brutal enough to badger 
sucha boy as you, who would never even 
hurt a butterfly at a time of life when 
it was my delight to shoot cats with 
an air-gun. Iam sure if I ever swore 
at you, which maybe I have done once 
or twice in the year or so, it was all 
in brotherly love. I look upon you, 
Harry”—an indescribably gentle ex- 
pression fell upon the bronzed and 
deep livid brow of the speaker, like 
sun-rays i through green leaves 
upon a gnarled trunk—“ as on some 
delicate being, whose loving nature 
requires another to cling to, almost— 
ou know I speak it without offence, 
arry—almost as though you were 
my sister.” ; 
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- A flush leapt into the young lad’s 
cheek, like a sudden flame. 

“ As for courage, Harry,” continued 
the other, “were you not the only one 
who would come nigh me when | was 
stricken with the black fever, when 
death was sentry over my very cham- 
ber door. What a bold tread then 
had your light footsteps, what a brave 

iness had your tender hand.” 

“Don’t, Robert, please don’t,” ap- 

one other, sno an ae ost 
i to speak above a whisper ; “ 
did nothing to boast of.” 

“Eh! what! Harry, my dear boy, 

tears! You should not have begun 
these—recriminations. All I 
wished to say to-night, before we 
d, was this:—every young fel- 

ow who joins a regiment must expect, 
at first, a little oe a few prac- 
tical jokes; they will soon find out 
what a capital fellow yow are, you 
know; but just for a day or two you 
must put up with a little fun. I need 
not point out to you where that sort 
of thing should stop, should be made 
to stop, Harry; but with the best in- 
tentions a young man sometimes gets 
into a hobble. Now in such a case 
you will apply to me, brother: I under- 
stand these things; and your honour, 
which I am sure you will keep stain- 


as mine, my lad.” 
e boy rose up, when he had 


finished, without a word of reply, im- 
inted a kiss upon the elder’s brow, 


_ above the hand which was shading 


* his eyes as if from the firelight, and 
hastily left the room. 

“Now I dare say I have hurt the 

od lad’s feelings,” exclaimed Robert 

hton, striking the mahogany with 

his closed fist, so as to set the glasses 

“ringing. “Iam such a precious rough 

dog; why, of course, he knows how 

' to take care of himself without my 


‘ cursed interference. Pepper my nose! 
~ if, with that long line of fighting an- 


' testry yonder, and Sir Hildebrand for 


“his great grandfather, he can be any 


By-the- 
y is 
How fea- 
The 
‘very same blood seems to redden her 
Mair cheek that burnt in his, last 


thing else but a fire-eater. 


minute.” Robert took up one of the 
nassy old silver candlesticks that 
by his side, and held it be- 


re the canvas. “How slight she 
s! Yet this was she who got the 
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north-west front of the castle battered 
down, because she would not surren- 
der it, in her knight’s absence, to 
the whole Hanoverian army. Harry 
would do the same, I trust; yes, he 
would surely do the same.” 

The head of the House of Ashton, 
in addition to this reflection, pro- 
ceeded to solace himself with another 
pipe. As his head lay back upon the 
comfortable arm-chair, his eyes began 
to close and his brain to wander. It 
was a fitting room wherein to dream 
such dreams as his: oak-panelled, 
picture-hung, and (although some half 
a dozen candles were burning on the 
table and in sconces upon either side 
the carven chimney-piece) very dimly 
lighted ; where the long curtains 
shrouded the deep bay window, all 
was shadow, and shadow in the far- 
ther corners, save where a burnished 
shield or well-polished spear-head re- 
turned a doubtful ray; all round the 
walls, between every pair of portraits, 
glistened some arm of ancient warfare, 
separating father from son and bro- 
ther from brother, as the wars them- 
selves in which they were used had 
often done, when the same Ashtons 
were in the flesh; for, by the side of 
the ringletted Kingsman hung the 
square-browed Cromwellian, and a 
dame in the colours of the House of 
Orange depended from the nail neigh- 
bour to that which supported the fe- 
male partizan of the Stuarts. 

Sir Guy and Sir Ambrose, Sir John 
and Sir Hildebrand, with their re- 
portive ladies, and the deeds which 
they did, or which they refused to 
do, at peril of life and land—often 
upon the most untenable grounds, and 
for reasons diametrically opposite to 
those which animated their prede- 
cessors or descendants—swept in lon 
procession through the half-closed 
chambers of their successor’s mind. 
He drank, and hunted, and fought, 
and made love in their good company, 
as he had done (after dinner) a thou- 
sand times before ; now, he was help- 
ing one of them to turn the vats of 
strong beer into the empty moat, so 
that all men might drink to the happy 
restoration of the second Charles ; and 
now setting his house in order, with 
another, to resist, with pike and can- 
non, some inroad of the later banished 
Stuart. All that interested him in 
such matters, asleep or awake, was 
not whether this or that king pros- 
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pered, but what the Ashtons did 
inst or for him. The History of 
ngland only moved him so far as it 
affected his forefathers, and of all the 
sieges in Great Britain, the ineffectual 
circumvention of Ashton Castle for 
fourteen days by Fairfax, was to him 
the most worthy of admiring record. 
Never had the old fortress had prouder 
owner than he, and never, maybe, 
although he would have held it blas- 
phemy were it spoken, a more truly 
chivalric one. 

Robert Ashton, the father, whose 
nature humility had failed to soften, 
but which, opposition incited to fury, 
had despised his wife and hated his 
eldest son. Thirty years had that owner 
of Ashton Castle and his heir dwelt 
in the same world, and half that time 
they had lived apart and enemies. 
The son had been least to blame, but 
since his cruel parent had been laid 
in the Ashton vault, Robert had much 
reproached himself with his past con- 
duct, and a feeling of penitence, per- 
haps, assisted not a little to swell that 
full tide of love which flowed in his 
manly heart towards his half-brother. 
The old man had taken a second wife, 
when he should rather have been 
thinking of the tomb, whither he had 
but just carried his first ; and she had 
died in childbirth with young Harry. 
The motive of that marriage had been 
mainly spite against Robert; who him- 
self, with but little better reason, had 
married in haste, at the same time, 
with even a worse result. Mrs. Robert 
Ashton had spurned the at least 
loyal and kind regard of her husband, 
and deserted him for a heartless pro- 
fligate; no divorce had been ever 
obtained by the injured man, who 
shrunk from the public avowal of such 
disgrace and shame. The seducer 
was not even of gentle blood. The 
childless, wifeless husband had long 
given up hope of offspring for him- 
self, and looked upon Harry with 
content as the future head of his an- 
cient house. 
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Robert had been articled in early 


life, through a vexatious whim of his 
father, and in order to annoy the boy, 
to an attorney ; a degradation, as he 
seemed to consider, of itself almost 
incapacitating him from representing 
the family, and a blot upon the Ash- 
ton scutcheon only second to that 
which it had suffered through the 
infamy of his wife. Since his father’s 
death he had remained, with little 
variation, in his beloved stronghold, 
occupying himself in improvements 
therein, and in field sports, his young 
half-brother forming almost his only 
society ; before that time, however, 
Robert had been a roving fellow 
enough, and especially familiar with 
the followers of his favourite profes- 
sion, the gentlemen of thesword. He 
had just succeeded in getting a cor- 
net’s commission for Harry in the 
regiment of his old acquaintance, 
Colonel Blueboy ; and it was this that 
had caused the conversation above 
related between the half-brothers. 
Neither the faithless wife, nor the 
attorney’s office, hisusual night-mares, 
intruded upon Robert’s after-dinner 
dream this evening, but he had, in- 
stead, a confused and unsatisfactory 
sensation of a personal combat with 
an unknown knight, in complete ar- 
mour, who presently being cloven to 
the chin by stroke of battle-axe, turn- 
ed out to be no other than young 
Harry himself, who, with his soft, 
light hair blood-bedabbled, and his 
blue eyes shut for ever, lay dead upon 
the drawbridge of Ashton Hall. 

Robert awoke, shuddering, with 
the shadow of the dreadful vision 
about him yet. 

“A bad omen,” muttered he, “an 
evil dream ; I am not behaving rightly 
in this matter; Harry shall do noth- 
ing that he does not like. I have 
played the devil with myself times 
enough, but the lad is a better lad 
than ever I was; he does not like 
soldiering, he likes books and writing 
best ; Harry shall choose.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Rosert AsuTon, the father, upon 
his first wife’s demise, had gone into 
the county family-market and bought 
another, with, as we have already 


hinted, very reprehensible haste. 
Moreover, the young lady—and she 
‘was very young indeed—was not only 


no party to the transaction of which 
she was the principal subject, but 
also absolutely eeiaik in herwomanly 
weakness, from the bridegroom whom 
her friends had provided for her. 
Highly eligible, as her reason must 
needs have told her he was, she had 
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il an instinctive horror of her liege 
d from the first ; and when she had 
en his lady for a year, she was glad to 
ie: save that her lips lingered upon the 
baby-cheek of the immediate cause of 
decease, and her thin hand clung 
convulsively, as loath to part, around 
the neck of her infant. Not only 
feature and expression, but disposi- 
tion itself will sometimes descend ; 
and heads of fiery houses, who wish 
to have fiery children, should abstain 
from such fiery manifestations as 
break the hearts of women. Henry 
Ashton was his mother’s son, a shy 
and studious boy, with the most 
affectionate heart. He had been suf- 
fered by his half-brother, after his 
father’s death, to take his own way, 
atify his own tastes, as he 
would, in every thing. The library 
was his chosen haunt, and the ter- 
paces, moat, and garden-ground about 
‘the castle, all the outer world that 
he desired. He loved the statel 
ile almost as dearly as Robert did, 
t for different reasons: mainly, be- 
cause his own life had been passed 
within it ; because his own thoughts. 
the creations of his own brain, had 
had their birth there. He had peo- 
pled it with imaginary or poetically 
refined inhabitants, and assigned to 
them the most ultra-chivalric deeds 
in the days of old. Such sympathies 
as he thought he had with his grim 
ancestry, he had expressed in ballad, 
to his brother’s wonder and delight ; 
but the verses, which were spirited 
enough, were only the offspring of a 
Had he 
been personally acquainted with the 
doughty Sir Hildebrand himself, he 
would probably have considered that 
hero to be a greater savage than he 
really was. His half-brother, however 
—with all his impetuosity and rough- 
ness—Ha assionately loved ; un- 
“ft he did not sympathize 
with, his pride of ancestry ; admired, 
if he did not emulate, his wild en- 
thusiasm for the chase; and not only 
forgot all his faults, but embellished 
his nature with a sort of fairy trellis- 
work of his own fancy, upon which 
grew all kinds of beautiful flowers of 


~ nobleness and honour, upon which he 
) was never tired of gazing. He would 
- have laid down his life for Robert; 
| he had already imperilled it for him, as 
| we have heard, and he was now about 


» sacrifice, for his sake, his liberty. 
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When he left the dining-room after 
his brother’s piece of advice, he re- 
tired to his own room, and sat over 
the fire without lighting a candle for 
hours. Upon a couch beside him lay 
his new and splendid uniform-—the 
helmet that sits so lightly upon the 
brow of youth, the sword that young 
men love to gird upon their thighs— 
but he regarded them not. Not only 
by intuition—which in such a case as 
his, is always strong and generally re- 
liable—but by acquaintance with his 
brother’s military visiters, he well 
knew that his future companions 
would be uncongenial, their pleasures 
distasteful, and their duties irksome 
to him. He would have been, in any 
case, loath to leave the simple and 
retired way of life in which his feet 
had been set hitherto, to his great 
content; but to exchange it for the 
jarring trade of arms was especially 

vitter to him. He undid the case- 
ment which opened upon a balcony 
in the south front of the castle, and 
stepped out into the autumn night: the 
scene, in the clear moonlight, was 
broad and distant—* He looked upon 
a hundred fields, and every one he 
knew.” Beneath him lay the south- 
ern bastion, with its little plot of fad- 
ing flowers, the latest of the year ; 
where in spring-time also the young 
summer set her first green footprints, 
which he should look for there no 
more ; beyond, under the terrace, the 
eae old garden, with its weird- 
shaped yew, sloping down into the 
moat, upon whose glassy bosom he 
had often floated in the shallop that 
was now safe housed in its winter 
home; the park, with its oak-crowned 
knolls and dells, that would be leafy 
again when he was faraway, and where 
the deer would come down in troops 
to the shady pools ; the river outside 
the park, whose voice rose up to him 
the most regretfully of all, from bath- 
ing-place and trout-pool, from cata- 
ract and pebbly ford ; and the far-off 
fells, upon whose heathery heights he 
had often drank the breezes, the 
elixir of the hill-tops, and of the glo- 
rious seas ;—all these things lay before 
him like a picture, whereof, for the 
future, he must needs content himself 
with the engraving which the cunnin 
handicraftsman, Memory, had made o 
it upon his inmost heart. Was it the 
moonlight only, flooding yonder quiet 
earth-spot, or a glint of ocean itself, 
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in the extreme distance? How many 
thousand miles—at least it reminded 
him of that—might the seas part him 
from these familiar sights? How 
many years before the happiness, with 
which they had filled him from his 
— up, should return again! The 

y's heart grew very full, and sank 
within him. Half mechanically, and 
half on purpose, he began to croon his 
favourite melody of “ Bonnie Doon,” 
but the very first verse nearly choked 
him. At that moment a heavy hand, 
made light with its mission of love, 
was laid upon his shoulder, and his 
brother Robert’s voice said, tenderly, 

“ Harry, lad, its not too late still ; 
do as you like, my boy; I should 
never forgive myself if I made you 
unhappy through my whims.” 

The other grasped the speaker’s 
hand with passionate warmth, but 
never turned his face, nor spoke one 
word. 

“To-morrow morning we will send 
a letter off to old Blueboy, instead of 
you ; good night, dear lad.” 

Robert pressed the hand that was 
still holding his, and re-entered the 
bedchamber. He could not, however, 
repress a sigh of disappointment. As 
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soon as the door closed upon his re- 
treating figure, Harry followed. He 
packed up his uniform, and finished 
all his arrangements for departure in 
haste, as though to preclude any 
change of his own purpose. He also 
wrote a farewell letter to his brother 
Robert, thanking him for the many 
proofs of his affection, and, most of 
all, for that latest one, which the boy 
had not taken advantage of, the pro- 
posal to refuse the cornetcy. The 
rest of the night he spent in selecting 
papers from the desk which he was 
to leave at home, burning some and 
returning others to their sanctuary. 
Many a favourite volume, too, he took 
down from its shelf, and glanced in 
for a few minutes, as though he were 
bidding good-by to a friend. Pre- 
sently the hills to eastward began to 
redden, and the dawn to sweep over 
the park land upon breezy wings. 
Then he arose, and sought the stables, 
called up a groom, who did his behests 
with an alacrity that bespoke the 
young man to be a favourite, and 
was off in an hour or s0, without 
trusting himself to bid adieu to any 
one, upon his way to join his regiment 
in Ireland. 


CHAPTER III. 


Coronet BLUEBoY, commanding that 
crack cavalry regiment, “The Spank- 
ers,” was of what is somewhat com- 
prehensively termed “the old school” 
of military men; and if they had 
their defects, they certainly were not 
without their accomplishments. He 
had seen many men, ladies, and cities ; 
had served in the four quarters of the 
globe, in as many different regiments, 
and was the man, perhaps, with the 
best gifts of a peculiar kind in any of 
them. He had a trick of keeping 
tobacco alight while at full gallop, 
—— by no other officer in the 

layennes (102nd), whereby he won 
many a cheroot sweepsts as while 
that gallant corps was in Bengal; 
and the stories afloat about him, 
illustrative of his dexterity at whist, 
were absolutely numberless. He was 
in command of the 102nd at Curry- 
lebad, in the Hill Country, where 
play was at that time very high ; 
upon one occasion, after having lost all 
his money, and five pounds over to the 
Resident, he wrote a letter explanatory 
of his temporary embarrassment, and 


forwarded with it to that fortunate 
civilian an enormous plate-warmer. 
“Tt is worth double the money,” said 
the note; “and is, moreover, a sort 
of heir-loom of the Blueboy family.” 
The Resident accepted it, although he 
was not much interested in that noble 
race, and plate-warmers were far 
from being articles of necessity at 
Currylebad. When the major, as he 
then was, in course of time (and na- 
ture), had won back all his losses, 
and a great deal beside, the Resident 
returned the plate-warmer in part- 

ayment; whereupon, Major Blue- 

oy not only refused to receive it, 
but, professing to treat the matter as 
a personal insult, called out his debtor, 
and shot him in the leg. 

On another occasion, the general in 
command of the district, who had 
heard how things were going on in 
the Cayennes, sent for our major to 
head-quarters. 

“T am sorry to say, Blueboy,” said 
he, confidentially, “ that reports reach 
me of there being a great deal of 
gambling going on in your regiment.” 
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“There has been, sir,” confessed 
‘the major—“ there certainly has been ; 

it there is none now; nor will there 

~ be any in future.” 

" “TI am glad to hear you say so,” 
‘peplied his superior ; “but, between 

- ourselves, I should like to be assured 
- of this.” 

“Well, then,” replied our major, 
frankly, “between ourselves, I have 
won every shilling of the young dogs’ 
money.” 

And this was literally the case. 

Indeed, no corps in his Majesty’s 
gervice, perhaps, had a finer sight to 
exhibit to a stranger, after mess, than 
“The Spankers” had in their colonel 
at the whist-table. He had sorted 
his cards not only according to their 
suits, but their values, with not a 
pip reversed, nor an honour standing 
upon its head before the major, his 

er (who was near-sighted), had 

d out what were trumps: he had 

time to glance rapidly over both his 
Opponents’ hands—mind, we don’t 
say he did it (for we have known 
him to snuff a candle with a pistol 
bullet, at twenty paces, and make no 
doubt that he could do it at forty, if 
money enough was laid upon the feat), 
but he had time to do it—before 
either had lifted eyes from his cards. 

~ Before Smith, whose turn (suppose) 
it was to begin, could lead, Colonel 
Blueboy had made three observations 

. to the bystanders—so frightfully per- 
plexing to that nervous captain that 
“he would abandon his two first in- 
tentions (he always had two at least), 
“and lead trumps up to the colonel’s 
&ce, which was the turn-up card. Did 
Smith object, and remark that “whist 
Was whist,” the old fox would promise 
> toamend, observing, however, that for 
his part, he played for amusement— 
¢learing, however, five hundred pounds 
per annum at it—and preferred a so- 
2 friendly rubber to one conducted 
r such very stringent principles. 
which retort Captain Smith turn- 

i peony red, would drop a card 
) upon the floor, with its face upwards, 
which Blueboy, at the very first 
portunity, would call. With all 
the colonel was by no means 
unpopular in his regiment; he could 
be agreeable enough upon any topic, 
While to hear him upon horses, or upon 

B vintages, was to go away a wiser 

m, unless you were previously an 
That exception is made, be- 


- 
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cause Cornet Jawler, of “the Span- 
kers,” and the weakest young man 
in the corps, was upon one occasion 
so far from being improved by his 
superior’s lecture upon the latter 
subject, as to turn it and Blueboy into 
the extremest ridicule, although with- 
out the least intention of so doing. 

The two had been dining together 
at the colonel’s club in London, and 
at dessert the young man began im- 
bibing some very particular port as 
though it were porter. 

“T say,” at last, cried the host, out 
of all patience, and after all kinds of 
encomiums and biographies of the 
wine had been thrown before the 
youth as fruitlessly as pearls before a 
pig, “do you know that that wine 
which you are swilling in this manner 
is thirty-four port ?” 

“ Aw,” lisped Jawler, “is it in- 
deed ! aw ; solerably good at the price, 
too.” 

“Bless me!”’—that was not the 
exact expression of Colonel Blueboy, 
but it looks better in print than the 
original remark—“ bless me! if the 
creature does not think that my 
wine—the wine that JZ order—is 
one pound fourteen shillings a dozen! 
Confound him!” 

Of course Jawler wasrich, or the cor- 
net would scarcely have been in such 
good company. Blueboy was one of 
those who, having been bled pretty 
freely in their young days themselves, 
consider the practice, in their old ones, 
of a little phlebotomy upon other 
people, more than justifiable. He 
iad become, long before Harry Ash- 


ton joined his regiment, not only a 
skilful practitioner, but a very agree- 


able one. He entertained his victims, 
during the very pillage of them, with 
a hundred stories, told with a rough 
humour so admirably natural as to 
impress them with the notion, that 
the old reprobate must needs have 
something good about him after 
all. He was eminently a man who 
carried all his wealth of wits at his 
tongue’send; but he had managed, as 
often happens, to acquire for himself 
— a different reputation. “If 

lueboy had but read, what might he 
not have done! What a fine brain 
to be thus dissipated upon nothings ! 
By Jove, sir, a wrangler spoilt!” were 
the sort of tributes that he exacted 
from almost every body ; much in the 
same manner as we credit a clever 
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thief for the power to have achieved 
tness had he chosen to be an 
onest man; whereas Colonel Blue- 
boy knew what he could do, and what 
he could not do, better than any other 
a A particularly practical man 
e was, and endowed with the keenest 
common sense. Far from being pomp- 
ous—for he well knew the inconve- 
niencies of always driving a coach 
and six—he was just sufficiently dig- 
nified to make his familiarity agree- 
able; in short, he was altogether the 
sort of man to get a piece of plate 
presented to him by his fellow-crea- 
tures; and upon his leaving “ the 
Spankers,” and retiring into club life 
in London, we happen to know that 
this was done. 

In sober earnest, however, this man 
was by no means fit to have command 
of a regiment, and “the Spankers,” 
or at least the Spanker officers, were 
held by a very loose rein indeed. The 
mess was a most disorderly one, and 
its proceedings sometimes disgrace- 
ful to any corps. The colonel wel- 
comed young Ashton not without 
some heartiness as the brother of his 
friend, and of one who had lent him 


money. 
“T think,” said he, “ you will find 


us as jolly a set of fellows as ever 
wore his Majesty’s uniform ;’—an 
eulogium which he enhanced and in- 
tensified by the ingenious insertion of 
four distinct blasphemies. Never was 
speech of the gallant Blueboy with- 
out embellishments of this sort, and 
indeed he used them, as it seemed, 
instead of punctuation, in general re- 
serving the most tremendous for the 
finish or full stop. Many of his officers 
attempted to rival him in this accom- 
ent but none succeeded except 
Japtain Vials. This gentleman had 
all the vices of his superior without 
the talents. His self-appointed mis- 
sion was to take in hand all young- 
sters who joined the regiment, in order 
to make “Spankers” of them—that 
is to say, to model them after his own 
pattern; and for this service he ex- 
pected a little remuneration His 
success as a _ eae “ 
signal, as may be well supposed, wit 
Cornet Ashton, he began to hate that 
unplastic young gentleman with much 
cordiality. Ashton didnot play, would 
not be made drunk, declined to ap- 
preciate — though it was—the 
conversation of the captain, and was 
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satisfied with his own horses without 
buying Vials’ ins. é man’s 
character was as plain to Harry’s in- 
stinct from the very first as though 
he had been brought up, like him, 
amid the atmosphere of billiard-rooms 
and betting-rooms: the one was too 
young to know how to conceal his anti- 
pathy, and the other too brutal to care 
to do so, since nothing was to be obtain- 
ed by concealment. The cornet was in 
the captain’s troop, and suffered ac- 
cordingly. At mess he was the object 
of his superior’s coarsest jests and most 
insulting raillery. He was termed 
Lucy Ashton, after the lady of Lam- 
mermoor (where Vials had obtained 
that literary intelligence was never 
known), on account of his effeminate 
appearance, and had no rest from the 
foolish sallies of the captain’s wit. 
Presently his own apartment got to 
be invaded by this man and some of 
his choice companions. They would 
not suffer the poor lad to read, but 
tore his books and even his letters. 
Coming in the night with their faces 
blackened, after the manner of the 
more professional ruffians, they tilted 
up his bed when he was asleep, and 
deluged him with water when he 
leaped out of it. Perhaps, except 
in a very few regiments such as “the 
Spankers,” there did not exist in the 
three kingdoms a more odious and 
thoroughly contemptible crew than 
Messrs. Vials and Company. It will, 
of course, be asked, why did not this 
persecuted young man, instead of sub- 
mitting to lead a dog’s life such as 
this, set his mark upon at least one 
of these gentry? Had he no poker, 
candlestick, sword, whereby he might 
have sent one into hospital for a 
space, or even have made a vacancy 
for good—certainly for that—in the 
Spanker corps? But it must be re- 
membered that the most of these 
things did not occur at once (they 
would not, perhaps, have occurred at 
all if Ashton had “‘ paid his footing’ — 
as among the regular light-fingered 
folk—by allowing himself to be pil- 
laged in horseflesh or at cards): gra- 
dually, as in this and that he showed 
himself to be unremunerative and free 
from vice, his tormentors had pro- 
ceeded from teasing to bullying, from 
liberties to downright insults. To 
the sensitive boy himself his whole 
regimental life, indeed, had seemed 
nothing less than a course of abomi- 


























_ nable rudenesses ; but he had remem- 
bered what his half-brother had told 
him, how every new comer into mili- 
society must expect “a little 
lacing and a few practical jokes,” 
and it was for Robert’s sake that he 
had borne with them at the begin- 
ning. The fiery one of the pair was, 
in fact, the cause of the supineness of 
the other. Now it had become indeed 
difficult for the lad to act a manly 
part; as difficult as for one who has 
m habitually dishonest to become 
rigidly virtuous, and to confess to the 
world at the same time the shameful 

character of his previous history. 
Lieutenant Philip Elton, of the 
Spankers, lodging in the opposite 
room to his, had acted very differently. 
He was a real sportsman (as few of his 
brother officers were), and much at- 
tached to all equine amusements. It 
had been supposed, and certainly not 
unreasonably, upon that latter ground, 
by Vials, that the youth would have 
nm one after his own heart, and a 
little income to him ; and upon the dis- 
covery that Elton knew how to take 
care of himself, the captain had been 
disappointed and almost hurt. A 
young man who rode steeple-chases 
and yet did not play ecarté, was an 
anomaly he could neither understand 
nor forgive. Since, then, there was 
no other satisfaction to be obtained 
out of the young man, he determined 
to bully him, and began by insulting 
him one afternoon in the anteroom, 
where several officers were lunching. 
Elton did not reply, and the conver- 
sation turning presently upon shoot- 
ing with the pistol, Vials contradicted 
flatly an assertion which he made con- 
cerning his own proficiency with that 
weapon. There was a back yard of 
considerable size commanded by one 
of the windows, and Elton, taking up 
his forage cap, went out and set it 
there upon a pole about six feet from 
the ground; then, pistol in hand, he 

walked away for a great distance. 
“Tl shoot through the rim of the 
Peak, cried he, and his bullet clove 

k, accordingly. 
en.the target came to be examin- 
_ ed, Vials called out, with an impreca- 
" tion, that it was his cap which the 
ungster had had the impudence to 
at. 

“Of course it was,” said Elton, 
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/ eoolly; “you did’nt suppose it was my 
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cap, did you? and think yourself very 
lucky that it was not your head.” 

Nobody ever turned young Elton’s 
bed up after that canadian 

The example of this young hero had 
often presented itself to Cornet Ash- 
ton, with a bitter sense of the weak- 
ness of his own conduct; he knew 
him to be a good-tempered kindly 
fellow, and, therefore, less uncongenial 
than those among whom he found 
himself at the mess table ; and he de- 
termined, should any new indignity 
be offered, to ask the Lieutenant’s 
advice. The poor lad had not long to 
wait.. The same night upon which 
this resolution was taken, Ashton's 
door was broken open, he himself 
seized by four banditti, with crape over 
their faces, fastened into a chair, and 
shaved. That delicate down, whose 
growth upon his upper lip the youth 
was wont to watch with pardonable 
pride, was ruthlessly mown away. 
A brutal practical joke, ludicrous 
enough to read of, but humiliating and 
cruel to the last degree to him who 
was the subject of it. No words can 
describe the deep-seated sense of 
indignity which ran through Harry 
Ashton’s veins like fire; the contempt 
which he felt towards his persecutors 
heightened still more his rage and 
agony. The mask had dropped off 
Vials’ malicious features, during the 
fruitless struggle which the boy had 
made against his enemies, and upon 
him, at least, he determined to be re- 
venged. He strode into Elton’s room, 
and found him sitting alone with his 
pipe and asporting newspaper. There 
was something in the cheery tone of 
his “Come in,” which reminded Harry 
of his half-brother, and gave him con- 
fidence to tell the young fellow all that 
he had gone through; although he felt, 
that during more than one portion 
of the recital, the other’s lip was 
curling, and his contempt too stron 
for his compassion. Not till he had 
quite finished, however, did Elton 
speak a single word. 

“You have no mother, nor any fe- 
male belonging to you,very dear to you? 
Good. You have money enough, if you 
have to leave the regiment’’—Elton 
was quite a man of business in his own 
fashion—“ to live upon pretty comfort- 
ably? Good. You must have thrust or 
shot at this blackguard, however, at all 
risks. He’ll fight for very shame, of 

38 
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course, but he won’t like it. Letmesee: 
to-morrow Iam on duty; the next morn- 
ing, then, at six, behind the Long Barn, 
shall I propose!—or, panes half-past 
five be better, since the people of 


this country are fond of these little 
exhibitions, and will be making a ring 
for — to fight in, if they do but catch 


a gli of a pistol.” 

‘I had rather fight to-morrow,” 
cried Ashton, hoarsely—“to-night—at 
once : he may insult me again.” 

“Don’t give him the chance; don’t 
come out; don’t appear at mess: 
shoot him through the door should he 
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try to break in again. It must be at 
the time I mentioned, and not before.” 

“You will be my second, Elton ! 
I have no friend.” 

“Certainly, man, with very great 
pleasure; in fact, I ought to have set- 
tled this Vials myself. Good night 
Ashton.” 

“ Better late than never,” murmur- 
ed the Lieutenant, resuming his news- 
paper, as the door closed upon his 
visiter. “The next ‘Bell’ will have 
an interesting account of the whole 
affair.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was then very late, but Ashton sat 
up in his own room, thinking, far into 
the morning. No thought of right or 
wrong in the matter of the coming 
duel had hitherto intruded upon him, 
so strong were the feelings of insult 
and outrage in his passion-full breast ; 
but now the “still, small voice” be- 
gan to make itself heard, and such 
vague notions of a Christian’s duty 
as he had acquired for himself, and 
at the instigation of his own devo- 
tional nature, (for of religious instruc- 
tion he had had next to none, ) flash- 
ed with no doubtful light across the 
tempest of his mind. But far braver 
men than Harry have found their 
courage all too little for taking God’s 
part in such a matter against the uni- 
versal Spanker opinion ; and “I must 
fight,” and “I will fight,’ muttered 
the boy between his clenched teeth, 
at last. When his thoughts reverted to 
the old castle, his home, to the scenes 
which he had loved so dearly, and to 
the affectionate brother who had been 
all in all to him so long, he was filled 
indeed with sorrow even to tears ; but 
it was because of his steady purpose 
to perform that action which would 
possibly cut him off from them for 
ever. They did not move him a hair’s- 
breadth from hisfixed purpose. Bitter- 
ly he bewailed the hour wherein he had 
refused his brother's generous offer,and 
entered upon this shameful, wretched 
life, now threatened with as shame- 
ful ‘and wretched an end. It was 
some comfort to him, nevertheless, to 
read, again and again, his brother’s 
letter, written upon the day of his own 
departure, wherein he called him his 


own brave Harry, and thanked him 
for the choice that he had made. “He 
will not know what has happened 
hitherto,” thought the poor lad, “and 
when he hears of my being—being— 
dead, he will know that I died in 
defending my honour, which is his.” 

Rocking himself to and fro in his 
chair, as his thoughts were agitated 
this way and that, and with his fea 
tures covered by his open hands, as 
though he would have them to shut 
out the future, he was unconscious of 
the entrance of some one into his 
room. He sprang up hastily as the 
new comer touched his shoulder, 
(thinking he must needs be one of 
his many persecutors,) but it was only 
to fall with a greeting of joy into the 
arms of his half-brother. He did 
not mark in that first glad recogni- 
tion how ghost-like, in the breaking 
dawn, looked his beloved Robert ; 
how worn with hasty travel and wan 
with anxiety were the well-known 
form and features; how'old and hag- 
gard and altogether changed seemed 
the iron man. 

“Why did you not write?” cried 
Harry ; “why have you come so sud- 
denly? How pale and ill you look! 
Here is wine and food ; eat and drink, 
and then tell me what has happened.” 

Robert filled for himself a tumbler 
of wine, and emptied it at a single 
draught, but he did not touch a mor- 
sel : he was evidently nerving himeclf 
for some confession of evil news, and 
to judge by his ashy lips and trem- 
bling limbs, was failing in the attempt. 

“Speak! what is the matter, bro- 
ther ¢ what has happened at home!” 
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“Nothing at home, Henry ;’” (Hen- 
ry! why not Harry, thought the boy); 

nothing,” replied the other, husk- 
ily; “my bad news has come from 
here. I saw Colonel Blueboy at his 
club in London ; he told me this— 
this news ; he said that there was a 
brother of mine, an Ashton, in his 

regiment, who was a—a——”’ 

‘A what, Robert?’ inquired the 
lad, firmly, while his eyes looked 
steadily into those of his brother. 

“Why, afraid of powder,” cried Ro- 
bert, with a horrible laugh ; “that’s 


“That is a lie,” said Harry, so- 
lemnly ; ; “He knows that that is a 
lie.” 

“That you have borne insult upon 


insult—the insulters have boasted of 


it—wrong upon wrong, without call- 
ing one of them to an account; is 
that a lie, too, Henry ?” 

“That is a lie, also, Robert; I call 
Heaven to witness.” 

“T hope it is, boy,” returned the 
other, in a voice wherein there was 
no hope. “Iam come here to see 
that it is. I will dine with you at 
your mess to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow,” cried Henry ; 
“dine any day but that.” 

“Yes, to-morrow, brother; there 
are fourteen hours— fourteen too 
many hours—betwixt this and then; 
now, I must rest.” 

While he was yet speaking he 
threw himself upon the sofa, with 
his face to the back of it, and was 
asleep, or seemed to be so, almost 
upon the instant. 

The boy had spoken truth: he was 
not afraid of death at any time; at 
this moment he would have hailed it 
with delight in any form; his shame 
had been bruited abroad so far as 
London, and the only friend he had 
in the world believed it. One cold 
grip of the hand, smacking more of 
anxiety than affection, was all the 
caress he had received from the bro- 
ther for whose sake he had endured all 
his miseries. Another day of degra- 
dation, more embittered a thousand 
times by that eres 8 presence, had 
already dawned. that he might 
but have stood ‘eiedis to muzzle with 
the rufiian Vials before Robert 


‘i awoke! At an early hour, and while 


the latter was yet asleep, came Elton ; 


é all was arranged, he said, for the next 
ry Morning. 


The Captain had seemed 
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much astonished, and had delivered 
himself of many imprecations, but he 
was prepared to fight. It would be 
much better on all ‘accounts, said the 
second, that Harry should not ap- 

ear at mess that evening ; but on the 

oy’s explaining that his brother was 
bent on dining with him, it was ar- 
ranged that he should do so; Vials 
would scare ely have the indecency to 
offer a fresh insult under the cireum- 
stances. 

“T suppose you will tell him,” said 
Elton, pointing to the sleeper, “ how 
you are situated ?” 

“Certainly not,” cried the young 
man, hastily ; “I would not have him 
know it for the world.” 

Dreading nothing so much as the 
being left alone with Robert, Harry 
begged the Lieutenant to breakfast 
with them, and awoke his brother. 

The latter at first received the at- 
tentions of his new acquaintance very 
stiffly, but the congeniality of their 
dispositions soon drew them together. 

“ He is evidently Harry’s friend,” 
thought Robert, “and a fine spirited 
young fellow enough, which looks 
well. I wonder whether Blueboy may 
have been deceiv ed, after all, by his 
informant.” 

“Is Captain Vials a friend of yours, 
sir, may I ask?” inquired Robert, 
suddenly. 

The two young men interchanged 
a meaning glance, which was not lost 
upon the inquirer. 

“Not of mine,” answered the Lieu- 
tenant—“ certainly not.” 

“Ts he a man—forgive me for ask- 
ing such a question concerning one of 
your own corps, but I have a deep 
interest in the answer—is he a man 
likely to tell a falsehood ?” 

“No one more so, I should say,” 
replied Elton, bluntly, “if it only 
suited his purpose.” 

“ And is he a bully where he gets 
the chance of being one, and a 
flatterer where there is any thing to 
be gained by that ?” 

“You have drawn the gallant ecap- 
tain’s character to a hair, sir; but I 
am on duty to-day and must leave 
you. I shall have the pleasure, I 

elieve, of seeing you again at mess.” 

As soon as he had gone, Robert 
took out a note-book, and wrote in it 
a word or two. Still holding this 
book open in his hand, and resuming 
the cold and severe manner which he 
38* 
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dropped a little while speaking to 
Elton, he said, 
“Besides this Captain Vials, Henry, 
are there any more bullies in this re- 
iment ? I mean, to your own know- 
edge, within your own experience.” 
enry regarded the speaker in 
mute astonishment. 

“ Again I ask you, brother,” re- 
sumed Robert, “because I do not 
wish to acquire this information from 
other lips; but, hear it I will some- 
how!” 

Another panic ensued. No carved 
At eg sphynx had ever eyes more 
fixed or features more immovable 
than those of the questioner. Deter- 
mination, grim, unchangeable, was 
graven upon that rigid brow. 

“Their names, brother—their 
names }” 

Theterrified lad replied in whispers, 
but the other repeated each name 
after him aloud, and set it down. 

“Weir, Brookes, Kennedy—one in- 
stant; I must have it—Ormes, Hud- 
son ; there are no more, then; you 
will point me out these men at mess, 
this evening. And now,” he added 
this in a lighter tone, like one who 
sees his way at last out of a difficult 
situation, “ let us ride a little.” 

The half-brothers were mounted in 
five minutes, and rode far and fast 
until late in the afternoon. Their 
scanty conversation only referred to 
ordinary subjects ; each studiously 
avoiding that which lay nearest to 
his heart. They did not reach bar- 
racks before it was time to prepare 
for mess; there they, of course, sat 
side by side ; opposite to them were 
Vials and Company in their usual 

lace; and at his brother’s request, 
arry introduced them to him, re- 
spectively. 

“Why, Ashton,” cried a voice from 
another part of the table, “ what have 
you done with yourself? How queer 
you look! Why, what has become of 
your moustachios ?” 

A laugh which they took no pains 
to smother, broke from the half-dozen 
of choice spirits. 

“Vials has got them,” cried Weir ; 
“you should have seen his face while 
we were shaving him.” 

“My brother’s face?” inquired the 
elder Ashton ; “do you refer to him?” 

There was no answer given to this 
for a little time: Weir having become 
suddenly conscious of his excessive 
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discourtesy towards a guest of the 
regiment. Vials at length replied, 
with the least possible swagger in his 
tone, that it was only a bit of fun that 
they had with the youngster. 

Robert said, “Oh, indeed,” and went 
on quietly with his fish. 

Only ery knew the volcano that 
wasraging then in his brother’s breast. 
In the mid-dinner time, and when the 
clatter of forks and plates was at the 
loudest, Robert leant a little across the 
table, and speaking so that he could be 
heard by those on the right and left 
of the person addressed, demanded, 

“Do you consider it also a bit of 
fun, Captain Vials, to represent a 
young man to his colonel, falsely, as 
peing lily-livered.” 

Vials coloured up to the roots of 
his hair. 

“T am annoying you,” continued 
Robert Ashton, in the same forced 
and distinct tone, which by its very 
quietness had begun to attract general 
attention; “I should apologize ; let 
us have a glass of wine together.” 
He filled his wine-glass to the brim. 
“There are five other gentlemen in 
yourneighbourhood to whom I owethe 
same courtesy, and I beg them to con- 
sider it as paid in the same fashion.” 

While he yet spoke he hurled the 
glass and its contents in Vials’ face, 
where it broke in a hundred frag- 
ments, so that the red wine and the 
blood flowed down his cheeks together 
in one dark stream. Every man 
sprang to his feet in confusion and 
fury. 

“My brother,” cried the aggressor, 
with a voice that rang like a trumpet 
above the din, “ will act as my friend 
in this matter, of course, I am ready 
to satisfy all or any of these six gentle- 
men whenever they please ; but Cap- 
tain Vials first.” 

He beckoned Harry, and the two 
retired at once into the latter’s apart- 
ment. 

“Let it be to-morrow morning if 
the man can see,” quoth Robert. “I 
hit him low on purpose to save his 
eyes. Let it be broad daylight too, for 
I must see him. There was a place I 
marked upon our ride to-day—a 
barn.” 

“The long barn, at half-past five,” 
muttered the other in a stupor. 

“No; six o'clock,” replied Robert. 
“That will be quite time enough, and 
I want a good hes sleep and a steady 
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Sat Vials’ face |” 


hand; I shall go to the bedroom you 
have prepared for me, at once; I have 
much to do before retiring; there is 
no knowing what may happen; you 
will make all arrangements; I think 
I may trust you, Harry?” 
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“You may; you may,” cried the 
other, grasping his hand. “Farther 
than you think,’ he added, as the 
other left the room; “farther than 
you think, brother.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Not above a hundred yards from 
the main road, but in a _ hollow, 
so that the roof only could be seen 
from it, stood the long barn, within 
twenty minutes’ gallop from the bar- 
rack gates. wages from the piere- 
ing air in their long cavalry cloaks, 
two figures were pacing before it, a 
little past five o’clock on the morning 
after the eventful day we have de- 
scribed, waiting for two others who 
had not yet arrived at the place of 
meeting. The younger of the pair 
was continually bursting out into some 
expression of impatience, as he look- 
ed along the western horizon in vain. 

“T never saw a principal so anxious 
for a bullet, before,” exclaimed the 
other, laughing, as his companion 
stamped his foot upon the ground, 
after a longer fruitless scrutiny than 
usual. “The man will come to time, 
depend upon it ; he is out of his mind 
with rage, they say, at the insult your 
brother put upon him.” 

“T care not about him,” replied 
Harry, for he it was; “I fear only 
that my brother will come before this 
is over ; before ;—-—there they are at 
last ; thank Heaven!” 

What a boon to thank Heaven for! 
The coming of a wretch, who was 
about to attempt murder in addition 
to his other crimes! But the speaker 
had no time, had he inclination, to 
think now of such inconsistencies. 

“Why there are three of them, 
Elton !” 

“Yes, there’s the doctor, you know,” 
said the other, hastily; “what a pace 
they ride at.” 

he new comers, indeed, very soon 
arrived, and picketed their horses at 
the other extremity of the barn from 
that where those of the others were 
already fastened. 

The principals stood apurt as far 

m each other as possible, while 
the seconds and the doctor conversed. 

“There is nothing to be said, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Weir,” remarked Elton. 
“Nothing whatever, upon my side,” 

erved the person addressed ; “look 








Es 


Gashed and scarred in fifty places, 
with the wicked eyes alone unhurt, 
and blazing with savage malice, it did 
not certainly afford much hope of 
arbitrement. 

“My man did not do that, you 
know, ’ said Elton, not without a tinge 
of gratification in the tone; “by 
Jove! but it was a smasher.” 

The ground was measured, and the 
a set in their proper places. 

fials regarded his young antagonist 
with a fiendish glance ; only by a great 
effort could he prevent himself from 
covering him, before the word, with his 
pistol. Henry Ashton did not even 
turn his eyes towards him ; but gazed 
earnestly (as his position enabled him 
to do) westward. 

“One—two—.” Still the boy kept 

his glance directed to the horizon, 
where a rapidly increasing form was 
speeding towards the spot, as fast as 
the speed of one of his own swift 
chargers could be pushed. “Three,” 
and at that word—nay, even a thought 
before it—the flame flashed from 
Vials’ pistol in a line for his an- 
tagonist’s heart. The boy stood for 
an instant after its discharge, fired 
his own weapon into the air, and 
dropped. 
“Foul play !—foul play!” cried El- 
ton. “T call all to witness that that 
man shot before his time! He shall 
not escape !” 

But Vials was in his saddle, and on 
his way to the seaport while he spoke ; 
and there was a dying man to be at- 
tended to upon the ground. 

The white lips parted, but without 
a sound; the failing eyes looked wist- 
fully around, without settling upon 
any object. A horse’s hoofs were 
heard upon the western road, and 
the next instant its rider had dis- 
mounted and flung himself beside 
the stricken lad. 

“Brave lad! dear brother ! ponies 
me. I have wronged you deep iy ; say 
I have not murdered you. Harry! 
Harry!” 

The boy returned the pressure of 
his hand, but could not speak. Over 
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Robert’s face there came an awful 
change, far worse than that of death, 
which was stealing over his brother's 
features; still keeping his kneeling 

ture, he took out the note-book, 

issed it as though it were a Bible, 

and repeated the six names aloud so 
that all could hear. He was resolving 
within himself that he would never 
rest while one of those remained alive 
upon the earth to wreak his ven- 
geance on, when his eye lit on Weir ; 
and starting up like a madman, before 
any could interpose, he struck him 
down with his fist, as though it had 
been asword. He shook Elton’s arm 
off like a thread of gossamer, and 
stood over the prostrate second as if 
he would set foot upon his face. 

“Your brother calls you,” exclaim- 
ed the doctor, and instantly the strong 
man hurried back to the boy’s side, 
like a child rebuked. Love, intense 
love, and some overwhelming anxiety 
seemed struggling together in the 
dying youth’s features. Robert stoop- 
ed down to his mouth, and conaie 
these words— 

* Promise me one thing, dear heart ; 
one thing, before I die.” 


“Say on, and quickly, Harry: it is 
granted before you ask it.’ 
“ By the love you bear me, promise 


it, Robert ; by the honour of the House 
of Ashton,” urged the boy with eager- 
ness. 

“T do, I do: say on.” 

“Then promise,” gasped the dying 
boy, endeavouring to rise to a sitting 
posture by help of his brother’s arm, 
‘never to revenge my death; never 
to fight a duel, Robert.” 

The blood gushed from Harry Ash- 
ton’s lips in a dreadful stream, as 
these words, the last that he was ever 
heard to speak, passed them. 

The doctor leant over him for an 
instant, then gravely shook his head. 
“Ttisallover.” The affectionate young 
heart had ceased to beat for ever. 

The body was brought back to bar- 
racks, and placed in the lad’s own 
room. 

“ You will abide by his last words?” 
said Elton, tenderly, the next after- 
noon, to the forlorn brother, still sit- 
ting by the corpse. 

“T will, I will,” cried he; “no cup 
can be too bitter for me.” 

“ Be sure that the wretch Vials shall 
not escape : you may leave him safely 
to my hand;” said Elton. A fierce 
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struggle ensued in Robert’s heart, but 
a look at the quiet, still appealing 
face upon the bed determined it. 

“Thank you, friend, kindly; but 
this cannot be : there must be no more 
blood shed in this matter.” 

“T trust not, sir, indeed : this Vials 
cannot be dealt with more in such a 
manner. Since his flight it has been 
discovered that he—he was paymas- 
ter—has embezzled several hundred 
ounds belonging to the regiment. 
He is by this time in gaol ; and if he 
be not hung for murder, as hedeserves, 
he will be certainly transported for the 
felony. They have already sent an 
express for the Colonel, who is in 
Dublin.” 

After the inquest, whereat a verdict 
of manslaughter was obtained, Robert 
did but delay an hour in carrying the 
sacred remains to Ashton Castle, in 
order to have an interview with Bluc 
boy. He sternly threatened to com 
municate directly with the Comman 
der-in-chief, unless the five associates 
of Vials were duly punished; and 
thereupon, in presence of the whole 
regiment, they were severely repri 
manded, and a caution was admin 
istered to them concerning their futur: 
conduct, such as they did not easily 
forget. 

Sorrowfully, then, the lonely Ashton 
departed with his melancholy freight, 
and laid the body of his half-brothe: 
in the vault, by his mother’s side. 
Nor was it long afterwards that those 
sombre gates re-opened to admit his 
own. Thedream that he had dreamt 
a few months back, on the night be 
fore his brother’s departure, seemed 
to him to have been fiifilled : he ac 
cused himself of having been poor 
Harry’s murderer. His sinful wife 
had died while these sad scenes were 
beingenacted, and she wrote him upon 
her death-bed a few penitent and 
heart-wrung lines, which touched him 
deeply ; but within that year Robert 
Ashton passed away from earth, wife- 
less and childless, the last of his ancient 
House. After Harry’s burial he had 
caused the picture of Sir Hildebrand’s 
wife to be removed from its position, 
and hung over the dining-room chim- 
ney-piece, that he might fix his eyes 
upon it whenever he would. 

“There was not one of us,” he would 
murmur to himself, “not one of all 
ae who dreaded death less than 
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RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—NO. V. 


THROUGH THE DARK TO AMBA BAHOM. 


THE village of Goorneh is a human 
ant-heap, whose habitations are piled 


or plastered against the steep slope of 


the hill side, or burrowed into its very 
flanks, in the strangest and most in- 
extricable disorder. We have never, 
perhaps, more thoroughly appreciated 
the advantages of that vague diversity 
of expression in legal documents, 
which describes the dwelling-places 
of men, as “houses, messuages, or 
tenements,” than now, that we are set 
to talk of the village aforesaid. Some 
“houses,” certainly, it contains, in the 
normal sense of the word, with per- 
ceptible entrances, not wholly unlike 
doors, and distinguishable apertures 
for admittance of light, not widely 
dissimilar from windows ; unburnt 
brick, if we remember rightly, fur- 
nishing these more pretentious edifices 
with walls, which actually support 
the reckless luxury of a roof. Far 
removed from such prosaic vulgar 
type of habitation was the “messuage 
or tenement” of which our venerable 
friend the Caledonian Arab, Moham- 
med, proceeded to do us the honours, 
when descending, literally, from con- 
templative heights, we visited him 
with a view to business transactions 
in the matter of “atteekas.” A mud 
wall or screen shuts off that domestic 
sanctuary from the inquisitive glances 
of passers-by: and it is furnished with 
a door which might keep out or keep 
in, as need should require, the goats, 
the young donkey, the little cows, and 
the babies. From this catalogue we 
exclude, not undesignedly, the cat, a 
house-dog or two, and the hen and 
chickens; fora“ hop, step,andajump,” 
especially when the flap of a wing 
comes in aid, enables any of them to 
gain entrance or exit at will ; indeed 
we are not certain whether the goats 
might not be added to their list, leav- 
ing only the cows, the babies, and the 
donkeys to suffer such restraint as 
their want of springiness may serve 
to render effectual. The acute reader 
will hence have inferred correctly that 
the suite of apartments immediately 


»” 


That is a very fine 


word to look at, and by no means easy 
to spell; and if any fair reader should 
inquire of us its meaning, as did, the 
other day, a lady acquaintance of 
ours, we have much pleasure in in- 
forming her that an hypethral apart- 
ment is neither more nor less than 
“a ceilingless room without ever a 
roof to it.” 

Of furniture, except in the way of 
nondescript lumber, these roofless 
rooms are, as might be supposed, 
singularly bare. They aleual how- 
ever, in cupboards, constructed upon 
principles the most preposterous and 
inconvenient. Imagine a colossal 
mushroom, with the cap inverted, 
propped upon a thick stem, and grow- 
ing out of the floor to about the height 
of a man’s breast ; or, if that does not 
help you to realize the contrivance, 
imagine a magnified rummer or beer- 
glass, stuck into the floor by reason 
of the fracture of its circular base : 
so much for shape. And as for size, 
we have seen two ladies of one village 
household perched up in one of them, 
with their blue draperies tucked under 
their crossed legs, making small talk 
as comfortably as if seated on the 
cushions of an ample “ causeuse.” 
Of course, however, the size is various, 
as is also the shape; for in some 
the open cup becomes a covered 
hive, with pigeonhole openings in the 
sides. But the material is unvarying, 
sun-dried slime. These queer excres- 
cences grow up out of the ground, 
here and there and everywhere, in 
these villages of uppermost Egypt ; 
sometimes close outside the house, 
oftener within its compartments. What 
more simple and practical arrangement 
could be fesired | Into the open cup- 
shaped cupboard you hoist up any 
thing which should be kept out of 
the cows’ way, the donkeys’, goats’, 
or baby’s; into the more cunningly 
framed covered receptacle you insin- 
uate what might lie too entirely at 
the mercy of doggy, pussy, or the hen 
and chickens. After all, when we 
spoke of the principles of their con- 
struction as inconvenient and prepos- 
terous, we must have been asad te 
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the impression their situation left on 
our mind, that of being constantly 
and ridiculously in the way. 

But Mohammed’s messuage pos- 
sesses other than hypethral apart- 
ments. These indeed, we fancy, 
a but the developments, necessi- 

ee by family circumstances, of the 
on tenement occupied by our 
friend, which, in itself, is neither more 
nor less than the mouth of an exca- 
vated tomb, within whose penetralia 
are stored his choicest possessions, his 
least mutilated “atteekas,” and his 
mummies in the highest state of pre- 
servation. Introduced into that sanc- 
tum, we seated ourselves, and were 
soon absorbed in debate upon the 
market list of mummies, and the 
price current of scarabei. The quo- 
tations, so to speak, of either article, 
range up and down a very wide scale 
indeed, and exhibit, at times, strange 
varieties and discrepancies almost 
startling. As may readily be sup- 
posed, the temper of the purchaser, 
the ease or difficulty in drawing his 
— strings, exercises no slight in- 
uence over these fluctuations; but 
there are also more legitimate causes 
of difference, arising from the precari- 
ous nature of the supply, and from the 
intrinsic or arbitrary worth or worth- 
lessness of the commodities bought 
and sold. 

It is no exaggeration to affirm that 
the base of the great limestone range, 
which overhangs the plain of Thebes 
upon the Libyan side of the Nile, is 
one vast continuous necropolis: you 
cannot simply say that tombs, but 
must at least say that whole ceme- 
teries, cluster there. These were for 
centuries, in the remoter antiquity, 

the burial-places of whole generations ; 

and they aoa been, since a date of 
what may be called a later antiquity, 
down to this very day and hour, an 
immense “placer,” in the more ape 
nious Spanish term—or “ diggins,” i 
the ruder Anglo-American, ceamedioea 
by searchers after treasure, dru one 
curiosities. - for the first 0 
enumerated objects, we fancy ee 
the old rule of "iiap h held good: “first 
come first seek” Officers on the 
staff of the Persian army under Cam- 
byses, aide-de-camps of Alexander’s 
onian armament, and, possibly, 
in the way of nate legionaries of 
“ hook-nosed aeensaeaned forces, could 
not have left etataieals accumula- 
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tion of hoarded gold and silver to 
the keen Arab marauders, whom 
Amron’s conquest brought into Egypt 
and established there. The. greater 
monuments of Misraim have long 
since furnished little but disappoint- 
ment to the treasure-seeker on a 
serious scale. Wilkinson tells a 
charming story of one Caliph Mai- 
moun, who broke with force and vio- 
lence, and at no small expense, right 
through the solid masonry of the 
great pyramid of Cheops, until his 
workmen stumbled somehow upon 
the passage, and descended triumph- 
antly into the dark chamber, where 
nothing but the marks of old break- 
age rewarded their toil. It seems 
that the ratepayers of Cairo became 
obstreperous at the discovery that 
their moneys had been spent on a 
concern so little reproductive, and 
Maimoun, to satisfy the vestrymen, 
had recourse to the simple expedient 
of concealing in the rubbish a sum 
nearly equal to the expenditure, 
which, turning up most unexpectedly, 
at the very nick of discouragement 
and discontent, justified the Caliph’ 8 
sage previsions in having given orders 
for the search, and covered his High- 
ness’ detractors with confusion. His- 
torical deponents apparently have 
omitted to state whether the coins 


found were submitted to the gaze of 


the curious, and if so, whether it 
never struck them that the mint 
marks were somewhat recent for 
Pharaonic broad pieces. Perhaps, in- 
deed, commissioners were appointed 
to investigate the matter, whose orders 
were strictly to count the coins, and 
state the amount, with understanding 
that unnecessary numismatic criti- 
cisms might bring the necks of the too 
zealous archeologists into entangle- 
ments with the bowstring. his 
would have been, at all events, of a 
piece with the spirit of an anecdote 
we picked up at Stamboul these 
many years agone, and shall be par- 
doned, perhaps, for extracting from 
our budget here. 

Everybody knows that Sultan 
Achmet’s mosque, at Constantinople, 
stands in a corner of the Atmeidan, 
the ancient Hi rome. It is a 
building of much grace and beauty ; 
conspicuous for its six tall minarets ; 
the number is unusual, and concern- 
ing it is the gist of our tale. While 
the mosque was yet a-building, and 
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Through the dark to Amba Bahém. 


_ the foundations, rising now above the 
ground, revealed to every inquiring 

eye the lan of the future edifice, 
lighted on them that of a 
reverend dervish, wearer of the green 
turban, kinsman consequently of the 
prophet, and performer of many a 
e to Mecca. Those were 

the good old times, be it remembered, 
when pilgrimages were none of your 
easy pleasure-trips on board the Aus- 
trian Lloyd’s paddlewheel, or the 
Messageries Impériales new screw to 
Alexandria, and thence by rail to 
Suez, and to Jeddah by Peninsular 
and Oriental bi-monthly boat. No! 
the Venetian galleys and the long 
row boats of the knights of St. John 
swept the Turco-Egyptian seas in 
those days, to the discomfiture of 
true believers; and there were ugly 
reports, that for all their attachment 
to the “true principles of Mussul- 
man ascendency,” of “Crescent and 
Koran,” the Barbary pirates would 
ransack a ship with a cargo of Hadjis, 
and scuttle her after that preliminary 
operation, with as little compunction 
as if Giaour and Moslem were nominal 
distinctions after all. A long and 
peary way was it then to Mecca by 


“Commander of the faithful! can 
it be,” quoth the green-turbaned der- 
vish to the Sultan, of whom he had 
craved and obtained an interview, 
“that thou hast presumptuously de- 
signed to disgrace rather ii to adorn 
the mosque thou buildest with the 

_ yain excrescence of six minarets ?” 

“Six minarets, reverend father, 
have I designed to build, whence the 
voices of the ulemas may summon 
men to prayer. Prithee wherein 

' should these disgrace the mosque, or 
wherein is the presumption?” 

“ Padishah ! these aged eyes have 
gazed oftentimes upon the towers of 
‘that holy mosque at Mecca, which 
“roofs over the mystic Kaabah: in 
“number they be four; to exceed that 
number then must needs be branded 
ee on i impious presumption—I have 


$ 
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. It was a hard hit for the Sultan, 


repute ; and “No innova- 
ns !” was a cry the Sultan did not 
ish to give occasion for. In short, 
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some way must be found of getting 
out of the scrape decently, without 
sacrifice of so much as one peak of 
one minaret. 

“Most reverend sir! is it so cer- 
tain, then, that the holy mosque of 
Mecca has but four minarets? Surely 
I have read or heard, or’—— 

“Padishah ! these eyes, already 
I have said it, looked but lately on 
those happy towers.” 

“Happy the eyes, indeed, O der- 
vish, which have looked on them: 
nevertheless the eyes of venerable 
elders will wax dim; mayhap in- 
firmities of age may have deceived 
thee, and, therefore, this thing will 
we do. We will appoint a solemn 
embassage of grave and learned, and 
trustworthy men—imams, mollahs, 
dervishes—whom we will despatch 
with presents to the shrine, and by 
their testimony we shall be certified 
fully of the matter thou affirmest. 
We have spoken—the divan is dis- 
missed !” 

At midnight of that same day rode 
forth a Tatar, in hot haste, from 
waseensetss the gatewayof the seraglio 
palace, bearer o7 seergt. deepatehes; 
it has-been whispered, in aftertines, 
he tqok the: road- to Mecea, apd de- 
liwered., nis ,sealed, orders, inxu. the 
hands of the governor of that’sacred 
city. Anyhow, the solemn embas- 
sage went solemnly—slowly one might 
allow—with majestic deliberation, 
worthy the men composing it, worthy 
the importance of their message, 
worthy the cumbersome rich train 
which went along with them. Imams, 
mollahs, and dervishes, neither do nor 
should go the pace of government 
Tatars. ‘‘ Chi va piano va sano: chi 
va sano va lontano;” and far off as 
was Mecca, the imperial deputation 
came at last to that near point on 
their journey thither, whence dome 
and minaret could be plainly seen 
cutting thesouthern sky—six towering 
needles shot up beyond a doubt from 
the horizon line. Sooth to say, great 
had been hitherto and unshaken the 
Special Commissions’ faith in the 
assertion of the good dervish ; ~~ 
rub their eyes as they would, 
minarets pointed skyward from the 
sacred building; there was no dis- 
crediting the evidence of their own 
senses. A report deposing to this 
single, simple, and unanswerable fact 
was drawn up that same evening by 
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the senior, then signed and sealed by 

every member of the great deputa- 

tion, and transmitted by that night's 

special post to the Sublime Porte at 
tam boul. 

Months and months after, when 
rested from the fatigues of the out- 
ward, they had faced and under- 
gone those of the homeward journey 
with success; months and months 
after their solemn re-entry into Con- 
stantinople, and gracious public re- 
ception at the divan, incautious 
breathings floated about the social 
atmosphere of the metropolis, that 
certain members of the Grand Depu- 
tation had hinted at a suspicious 
freshness of plastering observable 
upon closer inspection in the stucco- 
work of two minarets among the six 
at Mecca. “ But after all,” said the 

ossips, “our mollahs are no fair 
judges in such a matter, having been 
‘brought up as gentlemen and not as 
bricklayers ;) besides which the terms 
of their commission had been precise, 
‘to count the number of the minarets 
and to make exact return of it:’ no 
more, » Remarks upon the.-style or 
comparative dates of masdfry weuld 
itave been waiifestly rédundiiit,: un- 
called’ for. misplaced; and yossibdly 
mischityots; And ifit were truethat 
nothing had’ been seen or heard of the 
objecting dervish since the day on 
which the despatch arrived, announ- 
cing the incorrectness of his assertion, 
why it only showed that he was 
ashamed of it, and was keeping out 
of the way; because that story of 
the Scutari fishermen having found a 
body in their nets, under the Maiden’s 
Tower, out in the stream, wanted a 
good deal of confirmation; and some 
say that though there was a black 
mark, as of a bowstring, round the 
neck, yet the features had not been 
so clearly recognised, as to leave no 
possibility of mistake.” ‘ 

Anyhow, good reader, Sultan Ach- 
met’s mosque has six minarets, and 
stands, as we have said, in one corner 
of the Atmeidan ; and these, after all, 
are the only circumstances of the story, 
for the correctness of which we con- 
sent to be held personally responsible. 

We return to the “ placer,” ran- 
sacked these centuries by searchers 
after treasure, of which matter we 
have disposed ; after drugs, of which 
we will now say a word or two; after 
curiosities, of which more anon. 
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The drugs to which we refer were 
simply the dried and spiced flesh of 
the mummies in their own persons— 
an ingredient of frequent recurrence 
in the prescriptions of “the faculty” 
some few hundred years back. Many 
was the paste or electuary, many the 
powder, many, perhaps, the decoction 
of which, pounded ground or soaked 
flesh of mummy formed, in the esti- 
mation of our physicked forefathers, 
an energising part. Wethink even to 
have seen noticed somewhere lately, 
perhaps in “ Notes and Queries,” 
piteous by-gone complaints of the ras 
cality of fraudulent vendors of the 
drug in question—scoundrels who sold 
for veritable mummy compounds in 
which the Doctor Hassalls of the day 
could detect no vestige of real Egyp 
tian mortality—unblushing adultei 
ators, who would spice up any musty 
rags and old nondescript flaky sub 
stances to deceive the taste of the 
unwary, without so much as rifling 
a tomb in the parish churchyard for 
material, much less the resting-places 
of Memphite or of Theban dead. 

But the “Republic, one and indi 
visible,” and its futile clutch at India 
through Egypt, and the citizens, Ge 
nerals Bonaparte, Kleber, and Desaix, 
together with the citizen philosopher, 
Denon, and others, have given in our 
days again, or rather in those imme 
diately preceding us, the grand im 
pulse to the grubbings of Goorneh 
and such like. “Prospecting” for 
“atteekas” has, ever since that first 
French expedition, been one of the 
recognised Egyptian industries. To 
see the number and the size of those 
greater pieces of the Egyptian sculp 
tor’s, potter’s, coftin-maker’sart which 
crowd the galleries and glass-cases of 
every European museum, one would 
imagine that these Theban diggings 
at any rate must soon be exhausted 
of their more considerable contents. 
Indeed we ventured to hint as much 
to an indefatigable French gentleman, 
who, with a sort of speculative com- 
mission from his government, devotes 
himself to continual research among 
the ruins. He admitted that “ Les 
piecés capitales encore intactes”’ were 
rarely, if ever, now-a-days to be 
lighted upon. “ But, sir,’ insisted 
he, “figure to yourself what frag- 
ments superb we still encounter.” 
And certainly the courtyard of the 
very comfortable house at Luxor, 





owned by his government and occu- 
ay himself, on top of a dilapi- 
temple of Isis, was strewn with 
fragments enough, superb or not, ac- 
cording to the value to be set upon a 
cat-headed goddess in granite, whose 
feline countenance should be want- 
ing, or a baboon-faced idol, which 
must have been catalogued as in a 
sitting position, “Si, malheureuse- 
ment, il n’avait pas manqué de quoi.” 
It is only fair, however, to say that 
we believe the gentleman in question 
an intelligent and pleasing man, 
makes his researches at his own risk 
and peril, receiving compensation 
from the national budget for such 
only of their products as shall appear 
to the paymaster, no less than to 
himself, superb in spite of being frag- 
mentary. Indeed he was good enough 
to submit to our admiring inspection, 
one special object, for the devising 
and executing of which, the jewellers 
of the Palais Royal, the Rue de la 
Paix, and the Quai des Orfévres, those 
indefatigable searchers after quaint 
and graceful novelties, might well 
have voted him ample compensation. 
There are found in the coffins, and 
upon the persons of their embalmed 
occupants, countless little toys and 
trinkets, beads and gems, of agate, of 
cornelian, of bloodstone, of a hard 
enamel green or blue. These are of the 
most varied shapes and sizes, like the 
charms or “breloques” on our modern 
ladies’ chatelaines. Eyes, and hands, 
and fingers, tiny catlings sacred to 
Pasht, miniature amphore, crowned 
asps, sometimes with human heads, 
hawks and ibises, and bugle-shaped 
beads, more images and emblems than 
we could write down in a column of 
print. These are the most portable, 
as well as the prettiest, of those “ at- 
teekas,” in which the men of Goorneh, 
and other villages of kin, drive a 
brisk trade with the tourist in search 
“of souvenirs. As may be imagined, 
preciousness of material, perfection 
of workmanship, elegance of form, 
“Tarity of occurrence, give an infinite 
Pvariety of value, conventional or 
‘otherwise, to these interesting toys. 
7A handful for half-a-crown, or a 
yereign for a very tiny specimen, 
may equally be a fair price. But first 
Yand foremost among them all, prime 
favourite keepsakes and ornaments 
om the day of Cheops to our own, 
re the scarabeeic gems. 
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These are simply the presentment 
in stone, precious or common, in 
enamel and in baked clay, of the mystic 
beetle, an emblem under which lay 
concealed, apparently, so much of the 
significant teaching of the elder sages 
and priests of Egypt concerning vital 
forces and creative powers. The 
head, the horny shoulder piece and 
wing cases of the creature, are carved 
with more or less of skill ; and seen 
edgeways, the serrated leglets are to 
be distinguished gathered up under 
the body, and resting on the smoothed 
face of the oval medallion which 
forms the reverse. On this smoothed 
underface are graven devices, in in- 
taglio, sometimes to all appearance 
insignificant, sometimes undoubtedly 
hieroglyphic groups or “ cartouches” 
as they are called, giving names of 
kings or priests, and having thus not 
seldom, in connexion with the place 
and circumstances of their finding, a 
real and historical interest and value. 
Of such scarabei, the rarer and more 
beautiful sort, the French gentleman, 
of whom we speak, had gathered a 
choice collection. And of the pick of 
these, combined with other ancient 
Egyptian trinkets, his own good taste 
and ingenuity, seconded by the skill 
of the celebrated Parisian court jewel- 
ler, Froment-Meurice, had contrived 
to make “une parure des plus riches 
et des plus coquettes.”’ Brooch and 
necklace, and earrings, and bracelets, 
and watchchain with dangling charms, 
each and all complete and admirable 
in their way. And since to look upon 
this gorgeous and fantastic piece of 
jewellery, of so strange and curious 
interest, we have been obliged to 
enter the house on the templetop: 
we may be forgiven for saying that 
few things are more unexpected, 
few more agreeable in Thebes, than 
an introduction into a charming 
“salon,” furnished and fitted every 
way, so as to give impression that we 
have stepped in off the Boulevards, 
not off the slimy Nile bank. We can 
fully credit the assertion of the polite 
and agreeable host, that in the height 
of the “season,” which is the depth 
of our European winter, when some- 
times as many as eighty dahabeeahs 
are moored upon the Luxor side, and 
not a few have lady tourists in their 
cabins, it has befallen him and his 
invited guests to have “des soireés 
ravisantes.” Many, indeed, have been 
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the “sommités artistiques et littér- 
aires,’ which have of late years sat 
upon his ottomans, amongst whom 
he specially commemorated “ La 
ga tragédienne, Mademoiselle 

hel.” We can understand and 
make allowance for the enthusiasm 
with which the mention of her name 
would fire up the mind of a fellow- 
countryman, a passionate admirer, as 
Gauls are wont to be, of dramatic 
actors’ excellence ; but we must be 
forgiven for the smile which, spite of 
our desire to emulate the Parisian 
politeness of our entertainer, crept 
victorious over the muscles of our 
countenance, as he proceeded, with 
honest indignation, to recount the 
failure of his attempts to impress his 
Arab acquaintances and friends with 
a due notion of Rachel’s surpassing 
artistic greatness. 

“ Tmagine yourself, monsieur, what 
of pains I have given me to make 
comprehend to those gentry what it 
is the Theatre Francais ; ‘and I have 
lost there all my Latin’ without yet 
finding means of it. It is one com- 
ange of yours, too, monsieur, who 

as played me that trick without 
doubting himself thereof. He had a 
magic lantern with him, and gave re- 
presentations at your consular agent’s 
fustapha’s, which had a success im- 
mense. Every Arab for three miles 
round went, and saw, and wondered. 
But by fatality, the dragomen called 
that peep-show always the teatro; 
and when I would make feel an Arab 
what was a Paris theatre, and what 
was our Rachel, ‘arafshi sidi, I know 
all about it, sir,’ he would persist in 
saying, ‘Oh! yes, I know it all, I 
have seen Frankish almehs like her 
upon the white sheet on the wall at 
Mustapha’s.’ Impossible to make him 
come out of that, monsieur! It was, 
my faith ! desesperating !” 


Of all the Theban vendors of “at- 
teekas,” none can compare for con- 
stancy, variety, and value of supply 
with one Theodore the Copt. Inquire 
for him, reader, when you next are 
up the Nile, and treat him, as for his 
character and manners he deserves to 
be treated, with cordiality and frank- 
ness. We believe that, with ourselves, 
you shall record, that in him you 
found a pleasant and a valuable ac- 
quaintance. 


And do not imagine that any little 
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discussion you may have with him, 
even warm and pointed, as to the 
value of such wares as you may price 
at his repository, need in any way inter- 
rupt that cordiality and pleasantness 
of your intercourse at other times. 
Business is business, and the money 
value of all “atteekas,’ mummies, 
mummy cloths, mummy cases, muim- 
my beads, and mummy charms, being 
after all, purely conventional and ar- 
bitrary, a radical divergence of opinion 
upon the fair cost of a scarabee, need 
no more break into the general friend- 
liness of yourself and Theodore, than 
a different estimate of the ultimate 
value of shares in the Atlantic Cable 
or the Crystal Palace need mar the 
unreserved intimacy of your acquaint- 
ance with a next-door neighbour in 
Merrion-square. 

Ourselves, we are glad to own it, 
were indebted for many attentions 
and much kindly civility, when at 
Luxor, to Theodore the Copt ; and to 
our acquaintance with him we owe, 
amongst other things, one of the most 
vivid, touching, and solemn of all the 
reminiscences which we have broug)t 
back with us from our last visit to 
Egypt. It was Easter-eve, and late 
after sundown, we recalled to Theo- 
dore a sort of promise which had 
passed between us, that we should 
visit together a partly dismantled but 
still renowned Coptic “ caneese,” or 
church, and be present at the vigil 
and sacred ceremonies to be held 
upon that hallowed night, under the 
conduct of the chief Christian pastor 
of this district, the bishop of the 
Coptic see of Esnth. 

Several persons, Coptsand Moslems, 
were on board our boat, at the time 
when we called upon Theodore to 
fulfil his promise and guide us that 
night tothesanctuary of Amba Bahdm. 

A chorus of dissentient voices 
answered the proposal. “ Yes,” they 
admitted, “we certainly had an- 
nounced, some time ago, our intention 
of spending our watch-night with the 
Copts ; but who could have imagined 
that we meant to do so, when we had 
waited to such an hour as this to start 
for the caneese? Certainly, there 
might be time to reach it yet, and be 
present at the service ; but why could 
we not be reasonable, and step into 
the skiff and row across to Geseereh, 
and thence ride or walk to the church 
of St. Theodore, close to Medegnet 
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Habou? Did we know that we must 
Tide across the great plain far beyond 
Karnak, almost to the foot of the 
Jebel (mountain)? Did we know 
what manner of villains haunted the 
said Jebel at times ; had we consid- 
ered how certain they were to be 
out upon the watch to-night, to rob 
visitors to the caneese? Pray, where 
eould we have been brought up never 
to have heard of Jedallah and his 

t was a real relief to have got hold 
of any thing so tangible as a proper 
name in this flood of vague interroga- 
tive remonstrance : wherefore we 
took up the questioning in our turn. 
* Jedallah, indeed, we should rather 
think not; who might he be? and 
who were his fifty ? and what on earth 
could he or they have to do with our 
going to Amba Bahdm ?” 

“What? Had we never heard 
about his robbing the villages, and his 
putting the Sheik-el-Belleds to ran- 
som in open day; and about the Bey 
who made him prisoner; and about 
his breaking through the prison wall ; 
and about the trouble the troops had ; 
and about their catching him again ; 
and about the grand hanging of him 
and his trustiest men which followed 
thereupon ?” 

“Well,no! we never had; but since 
Jedallah and his fifty, more or less, 
were safe hung after all, we respect- 
fully, but firmly, submitted that their 
case by no means made against our 
Being to Amba Bahdm ?’ 

“Ah! very true, something in that ; 
but at the same time the people of 
Awaidah were a desperate lot and 














































































































“Pray, where is Awaidah ; and can’t 
we help riding through it?” 

“Oh, you won’t have to ride through 
it exactly, for it’s a belled on the 
Mountain, and e 
_ “Here! you Selim! Achmet ! 
Hassan! Ibrahim! Run up into 
Axor, little boys, and drive down the 

% eys, quick !” 

- “Well, but—Hawajees! Obstinate 
>mno! dear Hawajees! Crazy—no! 
“Most excellent Hawajees! Won't 
a take at least a ‘bendoogia,’ a gun, 
long with you?” 

+ We concede the point to stop the 
mour, and, as it most times hap- 
concession begets farther crav- 


















































































































































“Oh, Hawajees! the gun is capital ; 
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but there’s neither powder nor bullet 
in it; nor any cap on the nipple: 
oo good Hawajees, let the gun be 
oaded !” 

But we have recovered our firmness, 
and peremptorily refuse concession 
this time. 

“Surely, then, Hawajees, the gun, 
if not loaded, had better be left be- 
hind.” 

Being entirely of that opinion, 
we now nod a gracious assent, and 
mounting “ Filfil,” andits companions, 
we push up the bank. 

“ Hawajees! Hawajees!” pants a 
breathless one, “we’ve put back the 
bendoogia into the cabin ; but there’s 
such a wonderful pistol hanging up 
there, one of those that never wants 
loading, but will fire off as many shots 
as the shooter pleases ; do, pray, take 
that along with you.” 

“Dear, good friends, understand 
once for all, first that we don’t believe 
a soul will interfere with us ; secondly, 
that we should object, on principle, to 
shoot anybody ourselves, either going 
or coming from church on Easter 
Saturday.” 

“Yallah! donkey-boys, push on; 
soog! soog! drive! drive!” 

But some one or other of the party, 
so anxious for our safety, is heard to 
declare, that since we will take neither 
gun nor pistol, we shall not fall utterly 
defenceless victims of our folly, but 
shall have to protect us a couple of 
zabits, with their concomitant na- 
boots. 

What a naboot is, our readers know 
already ; what the zabit who wields 
it, is soon said—a fellaheen constable, 
a Dogberry of the Belled. 

At the exit of Luxor is a sort of 
watch-house, and there a halt is called, 
and an escort of two zabits demanded ; 
Theodore, who won’t flinch from his 
engagement, pointing out that we 
shall want one, at least, to carry the 
“fanoos,” or lantern, for the night is 
pitch dark. 

But these valiant peace officers have 
their objections to make, and their 
remarks upon the risk of our auda- 
cious proceeding; and much delay 
and waste of breath is threatening. 
Then did the slenderest starveling of 
the donkey-boys present exhibit ve- 
hemently and vivaciously the truth 
that the containing body is no mea- 
sure of the spirit contained ; the 
plucky little “atomy” flew at the 
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vacillating zabits, pelting them by 
word and gesture with ridicule and 
sarcasm ; seized a ponderous naboot, 
and after demonstration of cracking 
therewith the crown of the craven 
owner, thrust it into our hand, de- 
claring that we were thus provided 
with the only useful part of a zabit: 
and then, with a yallah gawan! soog, 
ommar, soog! set the whole train in 
motion, and away we rode into the 
darkness, zabits and all. 

To do them justice, they went 
cheerfully and a when once start- 
ed, insomuch that we conceive an in- 
ordinate desire of backsheesh, rather 
than any cowardly reluctance to ac- 
company us, must explain their pre- 
liminary hesitation. 

We went quickly, and, for the more 
part, in a silence, solemn and suitable 
to the hour and errand: some- 
times along raised causeways, cross- 
ing the dried beds of canals ; some- 
times over bridges, much out of re- 
pair, whereon yawning holes appear 
threatening to engulph donkey and 
rider in the darkness underneath ; 
sometimes descending the steep canal 
bank on one side, and scrambling up 
it on the other. Then we would 
travel along on a sandy, gravelly soil, 
widy-like ; and then again over 
stretches of that cruel spiky halfeh 
grass, with interwoven thistles, sad 
work for the little shoeless donkey- 
drivers. We do not think that the 
Rembrandt pictures,—which flitted 
in and out of the strip of light from 
the fanoos which travelled on before 
us, close upon the ground, and of the 
still mysterious darkness, which soak- 
ed up the rays of light and quenched 
them at little distance, all around,— 
will ever wholly pass out of our re- 
membrance. 

There was a strange, grim, incon- 
gruous confusion of Scripture images 
continually shifting before the bodily 
eye, and that of the imagination as 
well ; or rather, we should say, of 
such representations of Scripture 
scenes as have been made familiar to 
us since earliest childhood by pictures 
and engravings of the older German 
and Dutch masters. The lantern 
bearer, and the figures carrying the 
clubs and staves, their heads bound 
about with turbans, their flowing gar- 
ments gathered up and knotted round 
the waist, could not but remind one 
of many an attempt to portray the 
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rabble rout, which came, thus armed, 
to the olive garden, whither Judas 
led them traitorously. Whereas, at 
another moment, the figure, clad also 
in old Eastern garb, seated upon the 
colt, the foal of an ass, and the boy- 
ish forms around it, or in front, or fol- 
lowing, would summon up a kindred, 
though different recollection. One 
felt half subdued and half bewildered 
by the associations, which the scene, 
and the hour, and the season, would 
now quicken, and now check. 

For three hours or so, we rode on 
thus, till the question began to pass 
from mouth to mouth, which brought 
back lively reminiscence of the dif- 
ferent scene, at day dawning, by the 
Natroon Lakes. “Feen el Dayr?” 
Where is the monastery? Presently 
we spy lights, glimmering fitfully, as 
through chinks in some dwelling 
place, or through thickets of acacia; 
we make in their direction, and pre- 
sently again the barking of the vil- 
lage dogs travel from the same quar- 
ter to our ears; and we ride up to a 
long low wall of enclosure, and through 
a narrow gateway into an outer court, 
where fires are blazing as they might 
have blazed in the court-yard of the 
palace of Caiaphas, and there are 
men and boys coming and going, and 
scores of beasts picketed closely, with 
bundles of chopped straw or clover 
and little heaps of durra grain ; and 
we are saluted by an ancient Copt, 
whose black turban shows his eccle 
siastical character ; and many hands 
are stretched out to greet Theodore, 
and we catch whispers of “ Chris- 
tians’ and “Inglees;’ and we are 
invited to enter into the church it- 
self, whence can be heard the droning 
cadence of the Coptic chant. 

It must have been a building once 
of no inconsiderable proportions, so 
far as our eye could scan them in the 
“darkness visible,” which prevailed 
in the outer part of the body or nave. 
There were columns there, which sup- 
ported neither arch nor architrave; 
others, upon which rested low, round- 
ed domes, into the shells of which, in 
piaces, time or violence had broken, 
and the blue-black canopy of the 
night could be seen to patch the rents. 
The whole enclosed space was large, 
and the floor strewn with bodies of 
wearied watchers, in some case sleep- 
ers, wrapped in the loose, brown caf- 
tan of coarse baize, which is the gar- 
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. of the fellah, Copt or Moslem 
Tike. It was no such easy matter to 
tread one’s way towards the upper 
portion of the nave and chancel with- 
out treading on or disturbing some of 
the recumbent figures. Here the 
domed roofing is no longer broken 
anywhere, all is under cover, and 
seemingly in reasonable repair for a 
wide though short space in front of 
the sanctuary, which is separated by 
a chancel screen, or rather wall, from 
the body of the church: in this par- 
tition are curtained archways for en- 
trances, right and left, and a sort of 
n, low triforium, admitting of par- 
tial insight into the domed apse 
where the altar, a solid square of ce- 
mented masonry, is standing. There 
are niches in the chancel screen for 
lamps, and, if we mistake not, a sort 
of credence table, at which an unsur- 
pliced aged priest occasionally burns 
a little incense. Here and there 
throughout the church, from dome or 
archway, hang little oil-fed lamps of 
lass, and ostrich eggs for ornament. 
ere is a lantern in the upper nave 
fronting the centre of the chancel 
fereen, and wax tapers burning to 
¢ast light upon the manuscript books, 
fome in the sacred ancient Coptic 
tongue, some in the newer Arabic. 
A psalm is chanted, we think the 
seventy-second ; and then is read, in 
Coptic, one of the latter chapters of 
the gospel of Saint Mark, “ re 
00s,” as the reader gave it out. 
To this reading marked attention was 
id; but the interest increased vis- 
fly and audibly when there followed 
thereupon the pending 
cnown to all— 


= in the idiom 
vernacular Arabic. Indeed the 


fagerness was apparently intense, 
every word and every syllable followed 
anxiously. If the reader would hesi- 
- as, to tell the truth, he would 
‘do now and then at a word indis- 
tly written or hard of enunciation, 
i were not wanting to him mut- 
Wred helps from aged bystanders, 
Mimiliar with the sacred story, and 
Wometimes many voices, from all 
4 rs, would utter aloud the retard- 
y word. Nods and ejaculations 
recognition, admiration, and ap- 
val, were frequently exchanged. 
le know, indeed, and we remember 
ith sadness, that there are points 
Moctrine, and those of import, deep, 

true, and necessary, on which, 
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these many bygone centuries, the 
faith of the Mgyptian church was 
warped disastrously. Nevertheless, 
we were profoundly touched at being 
thus eyewitness and earwitness of the 
loving and long loyalty with which 
these down-trodden and persecuted 
remnants of a great and glorious com- 
munity of Christian men, gathered 
upon the eve of the glad Resurrection 
morning around the books of the 
everlasting Gospel which proclaims 
it, and hung upon the very syllables 
of the Evangelist’s inspired tale. 
What Christian soul, whose own hope 
of salvation hangs upon those self. 
same words of life, and light, and 
truth, and immortality, but would 
have joined with us that night in 
fervent, secret prayer, that He who 
is the only Lord and Teacher of us 
all, however dimly and unworthily 
ve apprehend Him such, would visit 
and enlighten, cleanse and purge, re- 
store, rebuild, amongst these Coptic 
Christian men, the spiritual chan 
nacle erected of living stones ? 

There were circumstances about 
this midnight gathering here, in an 
infidel country, which perforce would 
carry back one’s mind to ages far 
removed. The very dress and coun- 
tenances of these Easterns, their 
pore, their simplicity, their not 
unkindly rudeness, their arrival from 
considerable distances, through dark- 
ness, and silence, and dangers, if un- 
real, yet really feared, poor people ! 
could not but raise visions before our 
mind of assemblages of Galilean 
peasants, of fishermen, and tent- 
makers, in times when “not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble were called.” 
Hard, indeed, would it have been to 
remain unmoved in the presence of 
sights and sounds so many ways 
suggestive, saddening, solemnising ; 
and, strange to say, we made dis- 
covery that these very thoughts and 
feelings were moving at that same 
hour in the brain and heart of a man 
of a wholly different race from our 
own, reared in very different schools 
of social experience and religious 
observances. In one of the pauses 
of the long preliminary services, there 
advanced out of the crowd of fel- 
laheen to greet usa young man poorly 
clad, but in European dress, whose 
red tarboosh surmounted a brow, 
whereof the profile, straight with the 
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finely-drawn and chiselled nose, to- 
gether with the keen dark eyes and 
regular-arched eyebrows, almost at 
once proclaimed him one of the purer- 
blooded island Greeks. And such he 
— to be, a native of that queenly 

hodes, the flower of the Lycian 
Seas; a stonemason and carver by 
trade, sent into Upper Egypt by 
his employer at Alexandria, to con- 
struct a tomb over the remains of an 
English gentleman of property, who 
had died, and had been buried some 
twelvemonth back at Luxor. Quick, 
intelligent, amiable, and gifted with 
no mean artistic taste, we found him 
upon after acquaintance. All we 
discovered, however, here, within the 
church’s walls, were the facts of his 
birth and religion—“ Greek of the 
Orthodox Church,” as he said himself. 
“Yes,” said he, to us—as we stood 
together, or knelt together, side by 
side, and with the assistance of his 
knowledge of a somewhat similar 
ritual, and our possession of an Eng- 
lish i aeactek enh a New Testa- 
ment in the old Greek original, con- 
trived to follow up the gist, and 
sometimes the precise course of the 
services. “Yes! I am an Orthodox 
Greek, and know that there is faulti- 
ness in the belief of these poor Copts ; 
but when I looked on the masses of 
unbelieving Mahommedans all round, 
and thought how many years and 
centuries they have clung somehow 
to the name and faith of Christ, hated 
and despised; and when I thought 
of their meeting here to keep the 
Easter festival, 1 determined to come, 
and came, sir, as you see.” 

All this while the prayers had been 
said, and the psalms chanted by un- 
robed priests, the gospels read by 
deacons without any distinctive dress ; 
but now the hour was come for the 
greater solemnities, and to celebrate 
them, the bishop came in, robed in 
a kind of hooded chasuble of em- 
broidered brocade, bearing in one hand 
a short staff, in the other a small 
silver cross. Two priests attended 
him in white flowing surplices, and 
turbans or head-gear of the same 
white linen, of which the ends hung 
loosely down upon their shoulders, 
embroidered at the edges with coloured 
crosses, and with the two mounted 
figures of the dragon-slaying saints— 
favourites in the Coptic calendar— 
St. George of Cappadocia and St. 
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Theodore. Seated in a rude enough 
chair, fronting the lefthund entrance 
into the chancel, the bishop received 
certain salutations, and in return, held 
out to be touched by the saluter’s 
lips the silver cross. There were 
brought to him, in succession, the 
incense, the wine, the cakes of un- 
leavened bread, to be used in the 
sacramental service following ; these 
he inspected closely—the priests, upon 
his approval, carrying them within 
the sacred inclosure. ‘Lastly, himself 
entered with them, and the veils 
were lowered. Thereupon followed 
long prayers, and other readings of 
other passages from the gospels to 
the congregation outside, interrupted, 
presently, by a cry of Basht! enough! 
pronounced by some minister, and re- 
peated throughout the throng. Then 
was a silence, and a long expectation, 
some kneeling, more seated on the 
ground. Suddenly the veil is drawn, 
the bishop steps quickly forward to 
the chancel arch, and utters loud and 
clear, in the old Greek tongue, the 
simple glorious words, Xpiorog aveorn! 
Christ is risen. ’Aveorn! 'Aveorn! re- 
echo the worshippers, leaping to their 
feet, with shouts, and clapping of 
hands, and a crash of cymbals. Greet- 
ings and salutations pass from man 
to man, from group to group, with 
genuine emotion. Then, from within 
the chancel, comes forth, in proces- 
sion, the bishop and his attendant 
priests : he, carrying a three-branched 
candlestick, with lighted tapers, to- 
gether with his silver cross: they 
carrying a triptych, on the central 
tablet of which is painted, in quaint, 
rude old style, the resurrection scene. 
The crowd give way for them with 
difficulty, and they proceed round 
about the nave, amidst increasing 
noise and animation ; as they re-enter 
the sanctuary silence and quiet are 
restored, and the greater solemnities 
of the Eucharistic service are begun. 
But ene at the bishop’s bid- 
ding, we had been invited, nay, con- 
strained, to enter with them, and 
stood in company with the Greek and 
some few others round the altar, 
whilst the service followed its course. 

The prayers and thanksgivings were 
long, and among them we could re- 
cognise a catalogue of commemoration 
of saintly names—that of Chrysostom 
and other Eastern fathers being easily 
discerned by. us. The performance 
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1858 Through the dark to Amba Bahom. 
! ot this celebration was a wonderful 


i of memory, for the bishop re- 
{ the whole of it in a low as 

tone, without having the service 
hooks opened or so much as placed 
before him. 

We remember to have seen in some 
accounts of Coptic church ceremonics, 
BWeeping accusations of carelessness 
and irreverence brought against the 
Officiators, but that was the last fault 
Which could have been charged that 
night against celebrants or bystanders. 
A manly reverence and seriousness 
of look and gesture were manifested 
throughout ; neither did any ceremo- 
nial observance strike us as in any 
way trivial, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of the taking and holding up in 
siecession of an almost countless 
number of little square napkins, em- 
broidered with crosses, whilst the 
prayers were in recital. A little in- 
eense was burned from time to time, 
and the chalice, covered with some of 
these little embroidered cloths, stood 
upon the centre of the square built 
Bhar. It was apparently of ancient 
@ilver, in shape and size not unlike 
such as are employed among ourselves. 
The bread used for consecration was 
Prepared of unleavened dough, in 
round cakes stamped with crosses, 
and perforated with five symbolical 
stigmata. Great care and reverence 
Were shown in dividing it into frag- 
Ments, and, according to the very 
ancient custom, the administration of 
the wine to all partakers was eftected 

the dipping of each fragment in 

e cup by means of a metal spoon. 
The bishop and his priests were first 
Partakers, and then one of the latter, 
@dvancing to the chancel entry, ad- 

inistered to a few of the congrega- 

; the more part, as we understood, 

ving communicated at some other 
#ervice recently during the observances 
Of this great week. The post-com- 
‘Munion service was not long, and to- 
“Wards half-past one or two in the 
“Morning the Easter vigil was at an 
‘end. . . . The apparent respect 
; affection with which the bishop 
greeted by ali were very pleasing 
t see, and nothing could exceed the 
Kindness and cordiality shown by him 

id his people to ourselves. Later on 

the night, or rather morning, we 

® invited into a crowded room 

hin the monastic enclosure, where 
ee and cold water were provided 
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for refreshment, and a little supply 
of a strong coarse liqueur tasting of 
aniseed. Decal was brought in 
a huge wooden bowl, filled with the 
meat of a whole stewed sheep. In- 
deed the majority of those present 
must have been in sore need of some 
sustenance, for many had come from 
far, and most of them had kept a 
long, strict fast, and that at the end 
of a lengthened season of abstinence ; 
the bishop himself, as Theodore told 
us, not having once tasted flesh meat 
for five and fifty days. But hungry 
as he and others might have been, 
their sense of hospitality was stronger 
than of hunger: the choicest morsels, 
kidneys and liver, were selected and 
pressed upon our acceptance before 
any man would eat a mouthful. Nay, 
more, the object of every person pre- 
sent seemed rather to be the feeding 
of his neighbour than himself; ca 
if there were something primitive 
and almost rude about their exhibi- 
tion of polite consideration in the 
matter, at least we can sincerely say 
we never witnessed any which seemed 
to us more genuine and hearty. One 
circumstance specially, trifling as it 
may seem, struck us as very signifi- 
cant. There was a boy, some thirteen 
years of age or so, a sort of relative 
and apprentice of the young Greek 
stone-mason, who was known to have 
been present at the service, but who 
was not among the persons assembled. 
when the bowl of supper was set 
down upon the clay divan, partially 
carpeted, on which we were sitting 
with the bishop. A dozen persons 
seemed at once to notice this, and 
when the meat began to be served 
round, inquired loudly for poor little 
Gregorios; nor would they be satis- 
fied till the little fellow was found 
—probably fraternising with the don- 
key-boys in the court outside—and 
brought into the room, and accommo- 
dated with as much stewed mutton 
as both hands could hold. 

There was a young Copt present, a 
nephew of the bishop, who addressed 
us in broken English, a little of which 
language he had acquired at the 
school kept formerly for lads of his 
race and religion, at Cairo, by Mr. 
Lieder, the estimable missionary of 
the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety—a man whose wise and con- 
siderate efforts to raise and purify the 
religious education of the Copts in 

39 
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that metropolis, have been worthy of 
all honour and respect—honour and 
respect which, not seldom, we haye 
heard Pen capremaes in. various 
8 0 t by the Copts. 

phen we at to de a and bid 
good-bye to those who had received 
us with such sympathy and kind at- 
tention, the chorus of remonstrance 
was renewed, which had greeted, at 
Luxor, our announced intention of 
coming hither. We had the robber 
stories once more to contend with, and 
the villainous villager theory to refute 
again ; and this proof of sincerity, at 
least. in the narrators, was given, that 
of all the gathered assembly one only 
man aes venture to join himself to 
us on our return. A last inducement 
was set forth to retain us, and to make 
us wait and travel homeward with 
the numerous band, which was. to 
start after daylight—it was this: “Fee 
Reah keteer oa reah battal 
keteer !” “There is a terrible wind 
blowing to-night across the plain!” 
This vaticination of evil proved true 
enough; and better, perhaps, would it 
have been for us, had we not, with 
our Great British obstinacy, determin- 
ed to return, as we had come, at our 
own time and convenience, spite of 
all objections and contrary advice. 

It was a tremendous pa almost a 


whirlwind: the poor little donkeys 
could with difficulty tack, as it were, 
now and then, and run up into the 
furious wind’s eye; at times we dis- 


mounted and led them.. But if we 
found it hard to get into the wind’s 
éye, the wind found it easy enough to 
getinto our’s, and to convey thereinto, 
as it.entered, such blinding irritating 
uantities of sand from the Libyan 
esert, as brought on afterwards an 
ophthalmic affection from which we 
are but very lately, if even now, en- 
tirely free. Thesweeping of the gusty 
clouds was at times almost ter- 
rific, whistling and howling past us, 
making breathing almost irksome. 
Yet this was in the coolness of the 
night, and of its chilliest hour. before 
the dawn,;. under such ghastly and 
eldrich light as the pale red moon 
would give us now and then between 
the thicker drifts, There was no see- 
ing one’s companion three yards or so 
inadyance, Itwas buta feeble image, 
doubtless, of the great and terrible 
simoom of the hot mid-day of death 
in the deep desert; but it was an 
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image, for all that, which has made 
us realize after what fashion that sandy 
slayer and shroud in one must, over- 
take and paralyse and cover up its 
victims. On such a night, perhaps, 
as this it was that Amba Bahom him- 
self appeared to the father of an Arab 
Mussulman, who informed us in per- 
fect good faith and reverence that the 
Christian saint had saved the life of 
his own Mahommedan progenitor. 

“ He was lost, good sir !—lost to all 
thinking hopelessly in a great desolate 
wady, and bethought him his fated 
hour was come, when there appeared 
an ancient reverend form, mounted 
on horseback, travelling noiselessly. 
He beckoned to my father, who fol- 
lowed, awe-struck and gratefully— 
followed and followed until the track 
was found again which led from the 
entangled wady in the Jebels, on to 
the plain, where Karnak by-and-by 
appeared in sight, and all was safe. 
Father Bahdm himself that horseman 
proved to be; at least my father af- 
firmed it undoubtingly.” 

And we had likewise heard another 
story like to this. It was a gamalji, 
a camel-driver, one of those who drive 
their loaded beasts from Keneh on the 
Nile to Kossei on the Red Sea shore. 
Either he had gone solitary; or he had 
strayed from the caravan in the dark- 
ness or in the sand-fog, and had 
wandered southward, and southward 
still, towards these very regions where 
the shade of old Pachomius—for such, 
good reader, is his name,as known to 
the ecclesiastical history of the ascetic 
Thebaid—still haunts the spot, where 
his blessed memory lives most vividly 
in the reverence of the men of later 
times. The “zemzeemeh,” or leathern 
flask, was long since dry—the last 
mouthful of the stinted bannock gone; 
death seemed to stare camel and dri- 
ver in the face, their bones. would 
bleach and whiten, too, into that glar- 
ing, dazzling, porcelain whiteness, 
which amazes the travellerfrom under 
damp moist European skies, as he 
notes the skeleton fragments in the 
dreary waste. When, atthe moment 
of their sorest need, the same. mounted 
apparition isdiscerned; and they follow 
him alittle way, tillthey are brought,— 
oh, wonderful !—into a track familiar 
and not far from their desired goal. 
The vision disappears, and they Sold 
on in the recovered way; and, wonder 
of wonders !|—when they reach a well- 
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Through the dark to Amba Bahém. 
“mown watering-place—there, by the 


‘gs mouth, are flaps of new baked 
and a mess of red lentiles, 
eerily boiled. Amba Bahdm had 
‘gaved the man and beast. 

-» How strange it is, that in the long, 
long centuries after death, the popular 
legend should oncemore havemounted 
upon a swift-footed steed the humble 
“hermit who in his lifetime went ever 
afoot; the man who, when a great 
prelate of the Alexandrian Church 
came up expressly to the Theban 
“laure, or congregated hermitages, to 
look upon him, and hold converse with 
one of such wide-spread saintly re- 
mown, sought to hide himself among 
ithe crowd of meaner monks in vain. 
We marvel if this setting of him on 
horseback after death be a reminis- 
‘eence of the historical fact that, in 
the ending of the fourth century 
when Pachomius was yet young, and 
#re the moving in him of any call to 
ithe ascetic life, the man had been a 
‘soldier, and in the armies of the Cesar 
had ridden afield as it becomes a 
gallant officer. Indeed, the whilom 
soldier saints appear to be,even among 
the hermit hagiology, eminent in the 
@emembrance and affection of the 
Ohristian Copts. 

Our own St. George, on his white 
war-steed—St. George, the champion 
‘among the seven champion knights of 
Whristendom—is the chief figure, as is 
twell known, amongst the historical 
and ecclesiastical worthies of the Cop- 
itic race. And of his companion on 
their broidered surplices, Theodore, 
whose armed figure, standing on a 
Monster crocodile, crouching van- 
quished beneath his feet, surmounts 
@s many will remember, the com- 
anion pillar to the Marzocco Lion at 
“Venice, on the Piazetta—this much 
‘nly were we enabled to gather from 
= venerators, one of whose churches 

ere, at Medeenet Habou, bears his 
Mame : 
© He, too, was a soldier youth, born 
im the Dioclesian days, of a noble 
Roman father and an Lnglish mo- 

tther (so they phrased it), conspicuous 
among all his military compeers for 
valour and for personal strength. 
Him, having become a Christian, did 
his enemies encompass to slay by 
_ ‘treacherous entlenahes but. fearing 


% meet their rich deserts in deadly 


counter with that young warlike 
npson, they determined to bind 
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him,-and, we believe, to leave him in 
some lonely, distant place, whither he 
had been sent, upon some lying. pre- 
text, in command of fifty men, picked 
to be his destroyers. Bound he was, 
by some means, and left so, spite of 
his entreaties and remonstrances. to 
those of whom he had ever been a 
tried and trusty comrade; but when 
the monstrous reptile, on whose brutal 
hungry violence his betrayers and 
craven injurers had counted for his 
safe destruction, came to the attack, 
the cords were snapped with that 
same ease with which the elder Samp- 
son had snapt the green withes of the 
Philistines; and, all unarmed as he 
was, the soldier-saint and hero slew 
the beast to his eternal memory and 
honour, and to the endless shame of 
those powers of evil which had set 
him on. 

We did not like, of course, to press 
a Christian bishop, Coptic or other, 
with questionings on any matter of 
faith put through a Mahommedan 
interpreter; and, therefore, all we had 
to say to him, on this or other kindred 
topics, we preferred to say in our own 
pitiable, tentative, and fragmentary 
Arabic, helped at times by the con- 
genial attempts at English of his ne- 
phew. Therefore, can we by no means 
answer fully for the correctness of that 
impression which yet we certainly re- 
ceived, that these saintly legends were 
viewed by him as by ourselves, far less 
as embodiments of any historical facts 
than as embodied teachings on the 
nature, the duty, the triumphant event 
of conflicts with far other than bestial 
powers of mischief and of death. 

And since we have thus spoken once 
more of the man who fills the Coptic 
see of Esnéh, we will say that, from 
Christian and follower of Mahomet 
alike, we heard such tidings of his 
worth, and kindliness. as make us 
doubly proud to have enjoyed, as we 
did after, though but for too short a 
time, the acquaintance of him whom 
we first saw exercising his sacred office 
in the grand, half-ruined sanctuary of 
father Pachomius—Arabict, “Amba 
Bahdm.” . >... 

As that pale red moon kept wan- 
ing, and as the glad morning light be- 

an to shoot up into the darkened air 
So behind the sandstone wall of 


mountain across old Nile, the violence 
of the wind abated, and the sand-per- 
vaded atmosphere grew omy, et, 
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when we reached, in the yet uncer- 
tain dawning, the spot where our da- 
habeeah was jammed hard ashore 
upon her moorings, we might have 
thought the simoom had really been 
there, and had done a deed of doom ;— 
for there, upon the water's edge, lay 
little sandy hillocks, in shape not un- 
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like heaped church-yard graves, and 
not until we stepped upon or over 
them could we have guessed easily, 
in the gray light of that hour, that 
these were only the sanded figures of 
two poor sleepy comrades of our zabits, 
keeping over our boat imaginary watch 
and ward. 


A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE. 


“ Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable.” 


PASSAGES sometimes occur in life, of 
palpable certainty at the time, but 
which, when remembered in after 
years, come back upon the mind with 
all the vagueness of a dream. The 
vividness of faith in any incident con- 
nected with the marvellous is apt to 
fade under the sceptical influences of 
everyday existence ; first into doubt, 
then into incredulity, till, at last, we 
settle down to the conviction that 
what originally seemed fact, was a 
mere fiction of the brain. 

To such a conclusion have I more 
than once been tempted to come, with 
reference to the subject of the follow- 
ing narrative; yet truth compels me 
to declare that every item of it is 
rigorously authentic, and that after a 
lapse of more than twenty years, I see 
no valid reason for repudiating or 
modifying my first convictions. 

There are few Alpine tourists who 
will not recollect—en route from Ge- 
neva to Chamouni—to have noticed, 
as one of the most beautiful spots in 
Switzerland, the valley of Maglan. 
Fascinated by its scenery, many lite- 
rary celebrities of the last century 
made it their residence, and won for 
it, as classic ground, a fame analogous 
to that enjoyed by our English lakes. 
Florian’s muse there found congenial 
inspiration, and the elder Vernet im- 
mortalized it in one of his best land- 
scapes. He painted, we are told, 
from the reflection of a mirror so 
placed, in a lofty grotto adjacent, as 
to include within its frame an exqui- 
sitely reduced representation of the 
whole scene—thus realizing the exact- 
ness of a photograph, with correspond- 
ing fidelity of colour. 

his grotto, at the height of several 
hundred feet in the face of the con- 
tinuous cliff of stalactite formation 
forming the boundary, on the left, as 
you approach Chamouni, is pointed 


out to travellers as the entrance toa 
remarkable cavern. 

On a beautiful day in the autumn 
of 1835, stopping to change horses at 
the post house immediately at the 
base of the cliffs, I was invited, with 
my travelling companion, by the 
buxom hostess of the adjoining Cha- 
let, to ascend and explore the sub- 
terranean wonders of the place. A 
rude stair, cut in the rock, and eked 
out by occasional scaffoldings and 
rails of timber, led, by an almost per- 
pendicular approach to the entrance, 
which, seen from below, bore a strik- 
ing likeness to the grotto of Glenda- 
lough, in the county Wicklow, shown 
by the traditional cicerones as St. 
Kevin’s bed. From this vestibule or 
ante-cave, an iron-studded Gothic 
door opened on the cavernous world 
within. Here we were joined by the 
pretty daughter of the hostess, and 
torches being lighted, we entered. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on 
the geological phenomena of the place. 
The curious in such matters may con- 
sult Saussure, who, in his comparative 
view of the Alps and Pyrenees, de- 
votes an interesting chapter to this 
locality. It presented a long, narrow, 
and winding gallery, running in the 
direction of the mountain parallel to 
the valley, occasionally expanding 
into crypt-like chambers and recesses, 
and terminating in a lake of Stygian 
darkness. About midway from thie 
entrance to this spot, and right in the 
centre of the path, there yawned a 
fearful chasm, cut out by a freak of 
nature, in the exact fashion of a 
draw-well—round, perpendicular— 
some three feet in diameter, and of a 
depth so awful, that nu plummet-line, 
our conductress declared, had ever 
sounded it. A pebble dropped in- 
stead, was, indeed, after several se- 
conds, heard to come in contact with 
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ae faintly resonant substance below, 







“se “gnce believed, according to local tra- 
asily, ‘ition, to be a heap of gold coin ; but 
, thet gho would be daring enough to try 





e desperate descent, when, on the 
authority that vouched the existence 
of the treasure, it was averred that 
the same was guarded by a black goat, 
ever ready, in a rampant posture, to 
receive the visitor, who would obvi- 
ously be in a pitiable position, seeing, 
that his hands being necessarily en- 
gaged, he would have to encounter, 
stern foremost, the horns of what 
ight be truly called a diabolical di- 
mma. 
— _ With nerves duly shaken by a fur- 
nes at tive glance into this bottomless ” ~ 
b the the strong iron railings of which we 


grasped like doomed men, with a 





res of 
abits, 
vatch 










e toa 


= secret misgiving that they would sud- 
Cha- denly break into shivers—we moved 
sub- on a few paces, our appetites prepared 
» - fo “sup full of horrors, when our 
eked guide, calling a halt, and directing 
and he torches to be arranged in a semi- 
t per- circle, pointed our attention to an 


< object hardly less impressive than that 
tuk we had just quitted. It was a sepul- 


soa. ¢hral looking indent, very much re- 
Lown sembling those mural excavations in 
s St the catacombs, meant for the last 
ile or resting "aged of the more illustrious 
othie dead. To complete the similitude, 
world there lay in the centre the fac-simile 
ie the of an elaborately enriched sarcopha- 
” and gus, and a hundred mortuary emblems 
d. were sculptured around, with so mar- 
ll on vellous an approximation to art, as to 
place. suggest the irreverent idea, that the 
> con- Spirit who had contracted for this job 
ative must have executed it in mockery— 
 de- as a dry practical joke. 

Y this In vain, however, did our condue- 
rTOw, tress wait for that outburst of surprise 
n the which she evidently expected would 


el to have accompanied our scrutiny. We 


nding were clearly somehow or other at 
om fault ; and as her inquisitive glances 
alate still seemed to say, “What is it like?” 
ee we felt that sort of humiliation ex- 
n the perienced by unsuccessful guessers, 


od 8 till the propounder of the riddle takes 
ak of _ pity on their perplexity by the in- 
of a evitable question, “Do yougiveitup?” 








Ran We had no other alternative, which 

of a § Our guide perceiving, proceeded with 

line, | 20 small show of self-complacency, 
ever | and with a volubility quite Hibernian 

ii to enlighten our ignorance. 

J ge ~ “You must know, then, gentlemen 





with 





+ that the spot you are now looking at, 
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is as like as two peas to the tomb of 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena : 
*tis a miracle, if ever there was one in 
the world ; and if you will permit me 

I will tell you how it came to be found 
out. 

“About two years ago, two ladies 
accompanied by a little girl, the daugh- 
ter of one of them, came, as your Ex- 
cellencies did to-day, on their way to 
Chamouni, to visit the cavern. I con- 
ducted them precisely in the same 
manner, and led them to this spot; 
but they had no sooner set eyes on 
that little chamber, than they fell a 
sobbing, rushed into each other’sarms, 
and cried till I thought their hearts 
would break. I could not help crying 
for company, but didn’t dare to say a 
word, for I knew by their manner 
like, that they were grand quality. 
At last one of them, looking up with 
her beautiful eyes running over, said 
to the little girl, ‘Napoline,’ said she— 
that was the name she cailed her— 
‘Napoline, did you ever see any place 
like this! The child, for she was 
almost a baby, looked very grave, and 
as if she was striving to remember 
something. Well, the ladies would 
not hurry her for the world, only 
coaxing and bidding her think and 
think, and tell them like a good child. 
Well, ’twas a picture to see the way 
that infant kept staring and ponder- 
ing for a full minute, when, all of a 
sudden, looking as bright as a cherub, 
she clapped her little hands and cried 
out, ‘Oh, yes, mamma; I’m sure I’ve 
seen it, very long ago—’tis where the 
Emperor is buried! Inow remember 
it so well!’ 

“The poor lady caught the child in 
her arms, and went off again almost 
in hysterics, and we all cried plenti- 
fully: for who do you think were 
these two ladies? Now, maybe you’d 
never guess! Well, then, they were 
no more nor no less than Madame 
Montholon and Madame Bertrand, 
who went out to the poor Emperor to 
St. Helena ; and, by the same token, 
the little girl belonging to one of them 
was born there, and was called Napo- 
line, after the Emperor, who stood her 
godfather. Can you wonder now, gen- 
tlemen, that they all took on so? 
’*Twould melt a glacier to see the way 
they wept: but after a bit, and making 
them swallow a little spring water— 
for they wouldn’t touch wine—they 
took heart, and began to talk more 
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rational-like and comfortable. Nota 
step would they stir to see anything 
else in the cave but this one spot; 
and they made twenty offers to go, 
but d not make up their minds. 
At last go they should, for ’twas grow- 
ing late; but once more they exa- 
mined every inch of the place, and the 
younger of the-two ladies, taking a 
penknife out of her reticule, scratched 
two lines of poetry on the smooth part 
of the rock before you, just for all the 
world as if it was a real grave.” 

Here, having become unconsciously 
interested, I strained my eyes to dis- 
cover the alleged inscription ; but per- 
eeiving no trace of any thing leaible, 
I was about to speak, when our con- 
ductress anticipating my intent, said, 

“Oh, Sir, have patience and I’ll ex- 
plain it all. No wonder what I’m 
telling you sounds like a fairy tale; 
and as the writing isn’t there, you may 
think I am inventing: but, as heaven 
is above us, every word I am telling 
your Excellencies is as true as the 
Gospel; and you'll understand pre- 
sently how it all was. The writing 
indeed is gone (you would never guess 
why), but I remember every syllable 
of it—as good reason I have—and this 
is what the lady wrote :— 

‘Honneur a Napoléon ! 
La France le rév ére!’ 


And she signed her name to it. 

“Well, gentlemen, you may laugh, 
but that little scratch of a penknife 
‘was as good for me as a bank note for 
fifty Napoleons. Never had I sucha 
run of visitors as that season. “T'was 
Napoleon’s tomb that bore the bell 
over all we had to show in the cavern ; 
and when I told the story of the two 
ladies—as I have been telling it toyour 
Excellencies—'twas an admiration to 
see how kind every one (especially 
the French) took it ; and my little fees 
‘were sure to be doubled without the 
asking. 

* My next season—that was last 


year—opened just as prosperously! 
Twas ever and always the first ques- 
tion, ‘Where is the tomb of Napo- 


leon?’ And to be sure, people were 
never tired (especially the ladies) of 
reading the inscription, and copying 
it out in their albums. And I won't 
deny that my daughter and I were 
none the worse of it. 

“So it went on, till one day, last 
July twelvemonth—ean I ever forget 
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it!—a travelling carriage stopped at 
the ‘ chalet’ below. It contained only 
an old spare gentleman, attended by 
his valet. While the horses were 
feeding, he ordered me, in a harsh, 
cold way, I thought, by which I knew 
him to be a milor, to attend him to 
the cavern. It took him a long time 
to mount up to the entrance ; and see- 
ing that he was used to give trouble, 
I made my daughter follow us. He 
took very little notice of what I said 
to him ; but when I came to this place, 
and repeated the story of the two 
ladies, he was all attention, and I 
began to think him a dear, good man, 
to show such feeling; so 1 told him 
how they cried, and how they seemed 
tu dote on the Emperor’s memory ; 
and to crown all, I described how the 
lady wrote the inscription, and I 
showed him the lines still quite fresh. 
With that he knit his brows, and 
frowned, I thought, in a strange way, 
or smiled—lI don’t rightly know which 
—and taking a large knife out of his 
pocket, he went forward, as I sup- 
posed, to write something more on the 
rock, when—only conceive, gentle- 
men, my horrorand astonishment—in- 
stead of that, he deliberately scratched 
out all that the lady had written, and 
in spite of all my tears and entreaties 
—for I could hold in no longer—he 
never stopped muttering and growl- 
ing all the time, till he had made the 
place as bare and smooth as you see 
it this minute.” 

“ And who on earth was this old 
ruffian ?’’ exclaimed I, quite sympa- 
thising with our guide’s enthusiasm. 

“Have patience, sir,’ she replied; 
“T am near the end of my story, and 
you will know all presently. So, as I 
was saying, the old gentleman finished 
his vile job; and a cruel job it was to 
boot, for that little scrap of writing 
was as good for me as an annuity in 
the rentes. Little did I then suspect 
who this horrid man could be; but 
the bon Dieu had his eye on him, and 
was at that very moment preparing 
the punishment he had so richly de- 
served. Being quite overcome by 
what had just occurred, I lingered 
behind a few paces, endeavouring to 
recover my composure, and left to my 
daughter the care of conducting the 
milor and his servant. I was roused 
from my stupor by a loud knocking 
at the entranee door, and hurried back 
to admit the new comers, These con- 
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ed of three fine young men, equip- 


" ped as pedestrians, with their blouses, 


mapsacks, and walking-poles; but 


any woman with an eye in her head 
“Gould see they were born gentlemen. 


They were as gay and frolicsome as 


- fmountain colts, but there was no more 


harm in them, bless their hearts, than 
in 80 many chamois yearlings. At 
they were for dashing through 
the cave all in a run; but they soon 
hearkened to reason, and followed me 
like young lambs, cracking their jokes, 
and taking no heed of all I was re- 
ting about the place off book and 
by rote from them that went before 
us in the lease of the cavern. All of 
a sudden, one of them, cutting me 
short as I was telling about the great 
stalagmite that took the fancy of Mr. 
Saussure, said— 

“* Never mind all that, but conduct 
us straight to the tomb of Napoleon. 
Is not there here a spot so called? 

“* Of course there is, gentlemen,’ 
said I; ‘ not a doubt of it—as like as 
two peas. Haven't I the word for it 
of two ladies who lived to the last 
with the Emperor—Heaven rest his 
soul !—and who followed him to his 
grave on the rock? Maybe your ho- 
nours haven’t heard the story ?’ 

“*Oh, yes; we know all about it; 
take us there directly.’ 

“Tn a few minutes they were stand- 
ing in this very spot. Will you be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, when I declare 
that these three young men, though 
they may not have shed a tear, cost 
me as many for company’s sake as the 
two ladies? Their grief reminded me 
of that of my two brothers when they 
followed our father’s coffin to the 
graveyard at the foot of the hill, and 
not a dry eye in the whole procession 
but their own. ’Tisn’t the sobbin 
nor the crying that makes the grief, 
nor even that shows it most where it 
really is. True grief has a look and 
a language (though maybe a silent 
one) of its own, that there’s no match- 
ing by sounds, nor no imitating by 
manner. Such was the grief of these 
poor gentlemen. My heart bled for 
them. Presently, however, they seemed 
to pluck up a spirit, and one of them 
in a calm voice said to me— 

“*Tid not one of those ladies you 
were speaking of leave some writing 
on one of the rocks hereabouts 

“ My voice faltered as I answered 
‘yes,’ for my mind misgave me that 


something awful was going to hap- 


pen. 


“* But,’ continued he, ‘where is it ? 
I can see nothing. What mean these 
scratches of a knife, that seem to 
have been effacing some former writ- 
ing? Could it have been here that 
the lady made the inscription? and if 
so, how comes it erased ?’ 

“This question was put in so stern a 
voice, that my heart was in my mouth. 
Would that my head had been there 
instead! But in an evil moment re- 
sentment against the ‘old ruffian’— 
as you, sir, have called him—still 
fresh in my mind, I blurted out all 
the facts as they had occurred. Dire- 
ful indeed was the effect of my narra- 
tive! The faces of my hearers grew 
livid ; their eyes bloodshot; their 
respiration a hot panting for revenge, 
as they drank in my maddening words. 
They whispered hurriedly to each 
other, as they gnashed their teeth, 
and clenched their hands, as though 
clutching daggers :—‘ It is he—it is 
he! But one wretch lives capable 
of such baseness! An all-just Pro- 
vidence, after allowing him to fill up 
the measure of his iniquities, has 
doomed him to an unprecedented fate. 
Here, in the dark bowels of the earth, 
aloof from man, and, as it were, on 
the confines of eternity, all conven- 
tional theories must vanish in the 
presence of those irresistible instincts, 
a thousand times more potent, ay, and 
more sacred than any human enact- 
ments. Justice, to be substantial, 
need not necessarily be formal : and 
as specially appointed ministers of 
heaven’s vengeance in this exceptional 
case, it is our mission—our right— 
nay, our duty, to take the forfeited 
life of this most consummate mis- 
creant !’ 

“Sosaying, with a yell thatfroze my 
blood, they rushed forward. At the 
same instant a glancing light on the 
opposite wall showed that the doomed 
man was approaching. The next 
moment he was confronted by his self- 
appointed executioners. They met at 
that point where the gallery widened, 
and at their very feet yawned the 
unfathomable gulph !” 

Here our narrator became so im- 
passioned in her language, and so 
demonstrative in her tones and gesti- 
culation, thatstenography alone would 
fail to do her justice, and at the period 
of the story, photography was not 
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dreamed of. It only remains, there- 
fore, for me to sum up, in a few words, 
the denouement of her tale. 

It might be more melodramatically 
artistic to maintain to the very last 
the incognito of the dramatis person, 
and thus to secure for the finale a 
stunning effect. But remembering 
the delusion of the ostrich, in his 
fancied concealment, and having often 
smiled at the naiveté with which 
certain mysteries are kept up, though 
everybody knows that everybody 
sees through them, I think it more 
straightforward to come at once to a 
clear understanding with my readers, 


as to the “ real name and address” of 


each of the individuals so ominously 
ouped in the cavern scene by torch- 
ight just described. I shall, of course, 
get very little credit for my candour 
in admitting that the elderly gentle- 
man was no other than Sir Hudson 
Lowe! But who were the three 
vivacious gentlemen that were so 
anxious to make his acquaintance on 
the broad ground of first principles, 
and with such serious and well- 
reasoned foregone conclusions ? They 
were—I quote the authority of the 
lady of the cave—list, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, the present Emperor ; 
2nd, Monsieur Lascases, son of the 
historian of the Captivity ; 3rd, Mon- 
sieur Dupin, the eminent barrister ! 

That such a rencontre under such 
circumstances, and in such a place, 
should have occurred, well exemplifies 
the adage,“ Les extremes setouchent,” 
and warrants the title prefixed to 
this reminiscence. 

To the imagination, in great 
measure, must be left the concluding 
scene. Allowing much for the ex- 
aggerations of the terrified witness, 
it would appear that in the first 
whirlwind of their passion, the three 
Frenchmen heaped upon their luck- 
less victim all the reproaches, insults, 
and revilings, that the most unbridled 
fury could suggest. They taunted 
him with every grievance, real or 
supposed, connected with the fatal 
rock, and summed up all with the 
base and unmanly insult to a lady 
which he had just perpetrated. Hav- 
ing gone through all the counts of this 
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fearful indictment, they made a show 
of deliberating, and solemnly an- 
nounced their determination to put 
him to death. So thoroughly in 
earnest did they seem, that, for a 
time all chance of his life was utterly 
hopeless. In vain did the woman and 
her daughter fling themselves at the 
feet of the supposed assassins, cling 
to their knees, and fill the cavern with 
their cries of remonstrance, and finally 
with their shrieks of despair. In the 
midst of this terrific scene, the three 
Frenchmen seized Sir Hudson, and 
dragged him to the brink of the 
chasm. Again and again they swore 
that his doom was sealed, and went 
so far, my informant declared, as to 
raise their victim in the air, and to 
hold him for a space suspended bodily 
over the dread abyss. 

At this crisis the women became 
frantic, and rushed forward with such 
desperate energy and such impassioned 
screams, thatthe executioners paused. 
It was the Prince who was the first 
to relent. 

“Tis enough,” said he ; “vengeance 
must be pushed no further !” 

3e it so,” replied Lascases, “ on 
one condition: that he pass his 
honour—fangh—his pledge, to give 
me, within a week, the meeting so 
often demanded; and his eluding 
which—should he persist in doing 
so—will brand him par excellence as 
a perjured coward !!!” 

Many an additional jeer, outrage, 
and indignity did they perpetrate on 
their helpless foe before they took 
their departure. He, it would appear, 
behaved all through with unresisting 
calmness, while his caitiff servant fled 
at the first show of danger. On reach- 
ing the grotto, however, his nervous 
system gave way, and his conductress, 
to convey her impression of his debi- 
lity, assured me emphatically, that he 
was “physiquement mort!” She 
found it necessary to chafe his limbs 
with brandy. After reposing for an 
hour in the grotto, he was enabled to 
regain the chalet, whence, after a 
suitable gratuity to his benefactress, 
he returned, as fast as four horses 
could carry him, to Geneva. 
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Tue traveller, desirous of turning 
aside from the great continental high- 
ways crowded with summer tourists, 
would do well to tarry for a while in 
the old imperial city of Niirnberg. 
Standing on one of the ancient bridges 
that span the clear-flowing Pegnitz, 
encircled by the triple wall, whose 
towers were once as the days of the 
year in number, he will seem to see 
again the grand heroic age, when the 
weak ones of the earth strove with 
the mighty, and counted not their 
lives dear if by losing them they 
might hold fast for their country the 
liberty which was their born heritage. 
Many a rude storm has spent its fury 
against those time-honoured battle- 
ments. Again and again have men, 
fiercer than the heathen, furiously 
raged together to destroy once and 
for ever that stronghold of freedom. 
Once at least the fate of Europe lay 
in the hands of the Niirnbergers ; 
they did not fail in time of trial; the 
champion of Christendom found them 
faithful friends in his hour of need. 
The threefold plague of famine, war, 
and pestilence could not shake their 
allegiance to the bravest, noblest, 
most true-hearted captain that ever 
unsheathed the sword. 

Just about a century before Gus- 
tavus Adolphus saw the light, in the 
year 1494, on the 5th of November, 
the wife of a tailor living in the old 
Franconian city gave birth to a son, 
who was named after his father, Hans 
Sachs. Young Hans early applied 
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himself to study, but severe illness 
forced him to relinquish his favourite 
pursuits, and adopt others, which 
make fewer demands upon the brain. 
He became a shoemaker, wisely choos- 
ing an employment which required 
little mental exertion. The disciples 
of St. Crispin have not seldom been 
philosophers or poets. Most mystical 
of theesophists was Jacob Boehme, 
cordwainer, of Gérlitz; most prolific 
of rhymesters (saving always de 
Vega) was Hans Sachs, the “cobbler 
bard,” of Niirnberg. 

Hans appears to have joined oné 
of those singing clubs which had then 
recently been established in Mayence, 
Colmar, Ulm, and his native town. 
The simple-hearted artisans of those 
places, though possessing more piety 
than poetic talent, had a larger share 
in the events of the sixteenth century 
than is generally attributed to them. 
It was not merely that they cherished 
the social spirit in a degree which 
might well put the inhabitants of our 
modern million-peopled solitudes to 
shame, spite of Seochauher institutes 
and popular lectures, but they were 
the upholders of purity of manners 
in a time of great and general depra- 
vity. When priests and nobles vied 
with each other in wickedness, the 
“canaille” could oppose to the mani- 
fold forms of vice only decent lives 
and a virtuous education. They pro- 
tested, as wise men will always pro- 
test, against evil, by exhibiting good. 
In verses so uncouth and rugged, that 
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“ schusterreim” (cobbler’s rhyme) has 
become a synonym for doggerel, they 
sang— 
“ By making pious hymns we strive 
Coarse ballads from our streets to drive, 
For every night we hear with shame, 
_ Buch songs as we refuse to name ; 
To silence all these idle lays, 
We meet and sing our Maker's praise. 


Such life and vigour was there in 
these societies, that it was not until 
within the last twenty years, the one 
at Ulm, which had survived so many 
political and religious disturbances, 
was solemnly closed. 

Hans Sachs was the most noted and 
the most voluminous of the schuster- 
reimers, He was, indeed, superior to 
the majority of these. At the age of 
twenty, and in the Bavarian capital 
ef Munich, he “sang his first hymn 
to the honour and glory of God, to a 
remarkable tune, and was loaded 
with applause.” Just two years before 
this, Luther, on being made licentiate 
of theology, had taken the solemn 
vow, “I will defend evangelical truth 
with. all my power ;” and about this 
very year, 1514, we may suppose that 
he was commencing his attacks upon 
the scholastic philosophy, the out- 


works of the Roman stronghold. 
Soon the assault became more vio- 
lent, and Hans could not remain 


an unparticipating spectator. While 
Luther was enraging the powers, tem- 
poral and spiritual, by his boldness, 
and Hutten was making bishops and 
monks writhe beneath the knotted 
scourge of his sarcasm, the cobbler 
from his workshop, at one of the gates 
of Niirnberg, sent forth many a brave 
and earnest song by which the minds 
of. men were strangely stirred; so 
that it has been said, the great event 
of the sixteenth century owed its ful- 
filment as much to Hans Sachs the 
poet astothe Elector of Saxony. There 
is, perhaps, exaggeration in this asser- 
tion, yetit isinthe maintrue. Else how 
comes it to pass that the doctrines of 
the Reformation have continued to 
exist in Germany, when all trace of 
them has utterly died out of Italy? 
There were wise and zealous men in 
the south as inthe north. Valdez 
was by birth a far more influential 
man, and Ochino was a far more fervid 
erator, than Luther. Yet, while in 
the country of Huss and the monk of 
Wittenberg, the teachings of the Re- 
formers have maintained an unshaken 
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hold on the hearts of the populace, it 
seems as though no healing angel had 
ever troubled the waters in the native 
land of Carnesechi and Savonarola. 

The cause of this diversity is not 
far to seek. The Italian Reformers 
seareely once appealed to “the mas- 
ses.” Theirs was an esoteric creed, 
in which Platonism was largely com- 
bined with Christianity. Many of the 
most accomplished and learned of the 
nobility were wont to assemble at the 
“ Oratories of Divine Love.” But there 
was no national dissemination of the 
truth, no national protest against des- 
potism, spiritual or temporal; for there 
was no national hymnology. 

The wisdom of Fletcher of Saltoun’s 
oft-quoted aphorism cannot be better 
exemplified than by the German Re- 
formation. The law-makers of that 

yeriod found themselves powerless 
fore the song-makers. The ruler 
of a kingdom on which the sun never 
set, could not subdue hearts once 
stirred by the royal trumpet tones 
of Luther’s “Zin’ feste Burg’—the 
Marseillaise of the Reformation. 

Luther was not solely, nor chiefly 
a Theologian, or he had been no true 
Reformer. As thecloisterhad not been 
able to bound his sympathies, so the 
controversial theatre could not circum- 
scribe his honest ambition. He, in 
whom “the Italian head was joined 
to the German body,” would not only 
free the souls of men, but win the 
hearts of women and little children. 
Much had he to feel proud of during 
his busy life. It was no light thing 
to have waged successful combat with 
the most powerful hierarchy that the 
world had ever seen, or to have held 
in his hands the destinies of Europe. 
But dearer to his kind heart was the 
sound of his own verses sung to his 
own melodies, which rose from street 
and market-place; from highway and 
byway; chanted by labourers going 
to their daily work; chanted by them 
during their hours of toil; chanted by 
them as they returned home at even- 
tide. I[fitis given to departed souls 
to know aught of what passes on 
this world wherein they some time 
dwelt, then Luther may have heard 
these same hymns, 200 years later, 
sung by the miners of Gloucestershire 
and Cornwall. 

“T always loved music,” said the 
great Reformer; “whoso has skill in 
this art is of a good temperament, 
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" fitted for all things” Many times 


he exemplified this power in his own 
m. When sore perplexed and in 
eM of life, he would drive away 
ail gloomy thoughts by the magic of 
is own melodies. On that sad jour- 
ney to Worms, when friends crowded 
round him and sought to change his 
se, warning him, with many tears, 
of the certain death that awaited him ; 
on the morning of that memorable 
16th of April, when the towers of the 
ancient city appeared in sight, the 
true-hearted man, rising in his chariot, 
broke forth with the words and music 
which he had improvised two days 
before at Oppenheim :— 


“God is our fortress strong and high, 

A sure defence and weapon ; 

His powerful aid is ever nigh 
Whate’er distress may happen : 

The old and evil foe 

Would fain bring us low, 

With great craft and might ; 

Full armed for the fight, 

On earth none can him liken. 


Oar feeble might achieveth nought, 
Our struggle soon but feigned ; 
By Him alone the work is wrought, 
“Whom God Himself ordainéd, 

Dost thou ask the name? 
The Christ is the same, 

The Lord of Sabaoth ; 

There is no other God; 

*Tis He the field hath taken. 


And were the world of devils full, 
All threatening to devour us, 

We fear not; true and dutiful, 
They cannot overpower ns. 

Prince of this world, in vain, 

His darts round may rain, 

He no harm can us do; 

His arts must perish too, 

A little word can slay him. 


That word of His shall sure remain, 
To man no praise be given; 

He’s with us on the battle plain, 
His spirit aids from Heaven. 

Then perish our estate, 

Wife, child—by their hate; 

On them be the sin; 

Nought from us can they win; 

We share his glorious Empire.’’* 
Another hymn, written to com- 

memorate the martyrdom, at Brus- 

gels, of some young Augustin monks, 

obtained as great a popularity as the 

Rin’ feste Burg.” Throughout every 





town and village of Germany might 
have been heard, soon after the shame- 
ful murders, the “Die Asche will nicht 
lassen ab.” 

Luther was a forcible translator; 
his rendering of the famous old Latin 
hymn “In Media Vita,” is strikingly 
solemn. The history of this h 
is remarkable. It was composed by 
Notker, a learned Benedictine, of St. 
Gall, while he was watching some 
workmen repair the bridge of Martins- 
briick at the peril of their lives. For 
nearly a thousand years this piece has 
been preserved—and in an unmetrical 
shape-.it forms a part of the service 
with which the Church of England 
buries her dead. Luther's rhymed 
paraphrase of the Psalms has been 
compared with Watt’s version. Be- 
ing the first of its kind, it obtained 
immense popularity. “ Every village 
schoolboy, among the Protestants, was 
pas employed to get them by 
1eart, and help to sing them on'a 
Sunday. From that time to the pre- 
sent, the German of Saxony has been 
considered as the standard of national 
language.” t 

The contrast between the German 
and Italian Reform movements is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact, that 
while Luther was thus translating the 

rayers and praises of the King of 
srael into vigorous though rugged 
German, and bequeathing these im- 
mortal utterances to his countrymen 
for an eternal possession, the learned 
Olympia Morata was occupying her 
leisure, by rendering parts of the 
Psalter into Greek Iambics. The one 
did for a coterie what the other did 
for an empire. 

But Luther was not the only sacred 
poet of this epoch. Ringwald and 
Schalling deserve a mention; and 
Paul Eber, the friend of gentle Philip 
Melancthon, and the author of the 
hymn “Herr Jesu Christ, wahr 
Mensch und Gott,” which Hugo Gro- 
tius desired might be repeated to him 
as he was dying, must not be passed 
over. 


Luther’s versions and hymns gave 
an incredible stimulus to the study of 
devotional poetry in Germany. A 


* We give this in ignorance of the name of the translator, and in preference to 


the many versions that have been attempted. 
Carlyle’s, or that included in the ‘* Lyra Germanica.” 
= ft Taylo 


We think it more faithful than Mr, 


r's Survey of German Poetry, vol. i., p. 168; 
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constant succession of hymnists has 
continued in that country to the pre- 
sent day. Even at the end of the 
seventeenth century, Counsellor Fran- 
kenau made a collection of 33,712, 
which he presented, in 300 volumes, 
to the University library at Copen- 
hagen ; and in 1718, Wetzel reckoned 
55,000 printed German hymns. 

Notwithstanding their multiplicity, 
these productions are separable with- 
out much difficulty into three periods. 
That of the Reformation, to which 
we have already referred ; the period 
of the Thirty Years’ War; and the 
period of the Mystics. 

Considering the second epoch, we 
shall be much struck with the high 
order, as well as the vast number, of 
hymns written during the long pro- 
tracted struggle between liberty and 
despotism. 

aul Gerhardt was the Tyrteus of 
the Thirty Years’ War. His verses, 
like strains of martial music, disperse 
every lurking fear, and stir up the 
soul to be brave in doing, patient in 
suffering. No doubts ever crossed 


his mind about the lawfulness of tak- 
ing up arms. Fighting under Gus- 
tavus, he and all ‘his comrades were 


obeying a heaven-sent leader, as truly 
accredited as Joshua, Gideon, or 
David. “Militare est orare,” is the 
motto inscribed upon his banner, 
while in manly words he prays— 
* Give strong and cheerful hearts to stand 
Undaunted in the wars, 
That Satan's fierce and mighty band 
Is waging with thy cause. 
Help us to fight as warriors brave, 
That we may conquer in the field, 
And not one Christian man may yield 
His soul to sin a slave.” 


To wait is ever far harder than to 
work, to endure than to do. The 
Reformation had been a time of swift 
and startling action. The Thirty 
Years’ War was a period of sharp and 
sore distress, As year after year pass- 
ed and ve came not, and the fields 
which the foe had ravished lay un- 
tilled; and the homes which Tilly’s 
brutal soldiery had burnt remained 
unbuilt, the bravest hearts might well- 
nigh despair. Never was a time at 
which Jeremiah might more fitly utter 
his Lamentation. Never was there 
greater need of an Isaiah to sing 


* First Series. 
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“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” 
Gerhardt, the Laureate of Sacred 
Poets, is equal to the stern occasion. 
Words of consolation are always on 
his lips—“Surrender,” never. His 
sure and certain trust is in the 


‘* Strong Son of God, immortal love,” 


who, though he chastens his people 
for awhile, will speedily confound 
their tormentors with sore plagues. 
“If God be on my side, 
Then let who will oppose, 
For oft, ere now, to Him I cried, 
And he hath quelled my foes, 
If Jesus be my friend, 
If God doth love me well, 
What matters all my foes intend, 
Though strong they be, and fell ? 


The world may fail and flee, 
Thou standest fast for ever, 
Nor fire, nor sword, nor plague from Thee 
My trusting soul shall sever. 
No hunger, and no thirst, 
No poverty or pain, 
Let mighty princes do their worst, 
Shall fright me back again. 


My heart for gladness springs, 
It cannot more be sad, 
For very joy it laughs and sings, 
Sees nought but sunshine glad, 
The sun that glads mine eyes 
Is Christ the Lord I love, 
I sing for joy of that which lies 
Stored up for us above.” 
—Lyra Germanica.* 


Gerhardt had fellow-singers, who 
took up the same brave strain. “ Rist,” 
says Miss Winkworth, “a clergyman 
in north Germany, who suffered much 
in youth from mental conflicts, and 
in after years from plunder, pestilence, 
and all the horrors of war, used to 
say, ‘the dear cross hath pressed 
many songs out of me; and this seems 
to have been equally true of his con- 
temporaries. It certainly was true of 
Johann Heermann, the author of 
some of the most touching Hymns for 
Passion Week, who wrote his sweet 
songs under great physical sufferings 
from ill-health, and amidst the perils 
of war, during which he, more than 
once, escaped murder, as by a mir- 
acle. So, too, the hymns of Simon 
Dach, Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg, speak of the 
sufferings of the Christian, and his 
longing to escape from the strife of 
earth to the peace of heaven.” 


Hymn for the Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
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Friedrich Spee deserves more than 


‘a bare mention. He was a Jesuit, 
but was remarkable for the liberality 
and benevolence of his mind. More 
enlightened than one of the greatest 
luminaries of the English judicial 
bench, Spee wrote an earnest book 
against the barbarous 
witch-burning. It is related that an 
ecclesiastical superior once asked 
Spee why his hair was so grey when 
he was but forty years old. His reply 
speaks well both for his humanity 
and his courage: “It is because I 
have accompanied so many poor wo- 
men to the stake, there to sutfer for 
_ the crime called witchcraft, of which 
‘I never knew one of them to be 
guilty.” 
> But the hymn of this period, to 
"which most interest is attached, is 
"one composed by Altenburg, and 
known as Gustavus’ battle-song. Very 
tragic are the associations that belong 
to the “ Verzage nicht du Héuflein 
klein.” As we read the stirring lines, 
a vision rises before us of two mighty 
hosts encamped over against each 
other, stilled by the awe that falls 
upon the bravest hearts when events 
of world-wide import are about to be 
decided. The thick fogs of an au- 
‘tumn morning hide the foes from 
each other; only the prolonged shrill 
note of the clarion is heard piercing 
‘through the mist. Then, suddenly, 
in the Swedish camp there is a great 
silence. Full of solemn thoughts 
Gustavus advances to the front rank 
of his troops, and kneels down in 
presence of all his followers. In a 
moment the whole army bends with 
him, and together they pray the God 
of Battles that He will defend the 
right. Then there bursts forth a 
sound of trumpets, and ten thousand 
voices join in one spirit-stirring song 
ede Lied, as Schiller has it). 
t is the last time that Gustavus will 
.sing it. Before many hours are pass- 
ed, a riderless horse will come fiying 
»towards the orphaned troops, and 
anguish will deepen into revenge so 
fierce, that the day of their cease 
death shall be a day of most bloody 
‘triumph. Meanwhile, foreboding no 
ill, and full of hope, they chant— 


custom of 


** Fear not, oh little flock, the foe, 
Who madly seeks your overthrow, 
Dread not his rage and power, 
What, tho’ your courage sometimes faints, 
His seeming triumph o'er God's saints 
Lasts but a little hour. 


Be of good cheer, your cause belongs 
To Him who can avenge your wrongs, 
Leave it to Him, our Lord. 
Tho’ hidden yet from all our eyes, 
He sees the Gideon who shall rise 
To save us, and His word. 


As true as God's own word is true, 

Nor earth, nor hell, with all their crew, 
Against us shall prevail, 

A jest and byword are they grown; 

‘ God is with us,'* we are His own, 
Our victory cannot fail. 


Amen, Lord Jesus, grant our prayer! 
Great Captain, now Thine arm make bare ; 
Fight for us once again ! 
So shall Thy saints and martyrs raise 
A mighty chorus to Thy praise, 
World without end. © Amen.” 
—‘ Lyra Germanica.”+ 


To this period belongs a hymn, 
composed by George Neumarck, Se- 
cretary to the Archives at Weimar. 
“It spread rapidly among the com- 
mon people, at first, without the au- 
thor’s name. A baker’s boy, in New 
Brandenburgh, used to sing it over 
his work, and soon the whole town 
and neighbourhood flocked to him to 
learn this beautiful new song.” The 
third epoch of which we have to 
speak—that of the Mystics—is very 
richinits hymnology. Johann Franck, 
Angelus, and Gerhard Tersteegen are 
the laureates of that empire over 
which Jacob Béhme reigned supreme. 
Franck was burgomaster of Guben, 
in Lusatia. Tersteegen was a re- 
markable character. The youngest 
of eight children, born in 1697, and 
early deprived of his father, he made 
sreat progress in the study of Latin, 
xreek, and Hebrew. He was in his 
youth the subject of deep religious 
Impressions ; and gave up a mercan- 
tile life, to which he had been brought 
up, for the less exciting occupation of 
a weaver. Subsequently he became 
a ribbon maker, at Miihlheim. He 
always practised the most rigid self- 
denial. He lived upon flour, water, 
and milk; he spent nearly all his 
earnings in charity; and much in- 


* The watchword of the Evangelical Arny on this occasion. 
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Hyman for St. Stephen’s Day, pp, 17, 18. 





censed his relations by iving to the 

r the property which he inherited 
rom hisfather. He continued to live in 
voluntary poverty, steadfastly refusing 
to accept large fortunes which were of- 
fered to him by his admiring friends. 
He wrote’ many religious books and 
hymns, and became a very noted 
preacher, especially among the lower 
classes. Like Pascal, he studiously 
avoided the friendship of his fellow- 
creatures. During his whole life 
weak and sickly, he died, after much 
agony, in his 72nd year. Tersteegen 
is a most complete example of the 
Protestant. Pietist and ascetic. Of 
weak bodily powers, he was the con- 
stant subject of religious raptures. 
His hymns, however, of which a large 
number remain, are, for the most part, 
quiet and restrained. 

Concerning Angelus we have a few 
words to say. Miss Winkworth has 
adopted the commonly-received opi- 
nion, that Angelus, the author of 
“The Cherubic Wanderer,” is identi- 
eal with Johann Schefiler, who, at one 
time a mystic, afterwards became 
changed to Popery, and appears to 
have assumed the same name.* The 
two men were entirely distinct and 
dissimilar in every respect. The 
hymuist appears to have been of a 
getitle disposition, strong imagination, 
and ardent love of paradox. Scheffler, 
on the contrary, was apparently a 
hard and stern man, not given to 
versifying. Mr. Vaughan, in his 
“Hours with the Mystics,” has thus 
referred to this confusion of persons : 

‘The latest research has succeeded only 
in deciding who Angelus Silesius was not. 
Some Roman Catholic priest or monk 
assuming the name of Angelus, did, in 
the seyenteenth century. send forth 
sundry hymns and religious poems,— 
among others, one most euphonistically 
entitled, “The Cherubic Wanderer. The 
author of this book has been generally 
identified, on grounds altogether inade- 

uate, with a contemporary named 

ohann Scheffler, a renegade from Jacob 
Behmen to the Pope. Suffice it to say, 
that no:two men could be more unlike, 
than virulent, faggotty-minded, pervert 
Scheffler, and, the contemplative, pan- 
theistic Angelus, be he who.he may.” 
—Vol, i., page 322, 


Whatever Angelus was by birth or 
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profession, he was certainly a very 
successful writer of hymns. A large 
number of his pieces are included in 
the “Gesang-buch,’ and have been 
translated by Miss Winkworth. They 
are all marked by the same plaintive 
tenderness which is so striking a 
characteristic of the German school 
of Mystics. 

Besides Angelus, Tersteegen, and 
Johann * Franck, mentioned above, 
there belong to this period Deszler, 
the philologist of Niirnberg ; Anton U1- 
rich, Duke of Brunswick ; Schmoleck, 
and §. Franck. The last-mentioned, 
who wrote at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, must not be con- 
founded with the somewhat celebrated* 
Sebastian Franck, the author of the 
“World Book,” and of several theo- 
logical works, in which he remarkably 
anticipates the opinions of Barclay, 
the English Quaker. This writer 
preceded the hymnist by about a 
century and a-half. The last, and 
not the least celebrated poet of this 
school whom we have to mention, is 
Friedrich Hardenberg—better known 
under his nom de plume of Novalis. 
Exceedingly beautiful is his “ Was 
War’ ich ohne dich gewesen,” of 
which Miss Winkworth translates only 
a part. In the collected edition of 
Novalis’ works, edited by Tieck and 
Friedrich Schlegel, fifteen of his 
“Geistliche Lieder’ are included. 
Several of these are great favourites 
with the German churches, where 
they are often sung. Edward Biilow, 
who some twelve years ago, in con- 
junction with Tieck, superintended 
the publication of the third volume of 
Novalis’ remains, narrates a touching 
anecdote connected with these hymns. 
The elder Hardenberg, though an 
affectionate father, never interfered 
in the proceedings of his children: 
he even refused to read the writings 
of his son, Friedrich: Shortly after 
the death of the latter, Hardenberg 
entered a Moravian church during 
divine service. The congregation, on 
that oecasion, chanced to sing “a 
wonderfully-spiritual song,” which he 
had never before heard, and by which 
he -was most. deeply moved. The 
service ended, he left church, and 
full of emotion, asked a friend the 


* This mistake is shared by the author of a very interesting paper on Angé¢lus 
Silesius, which appeared in the Westminster Review some few years since. 
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name of the “splendid hymn” -which 


he had heard, and its composer. 
“What!” was the astonished reply ; 
“do you not know that your own 
son wrote it?’—({Novalis Schriften, 
Theil 3; Vorwort, p. xiv.) 

It is, perhaps, too much to say, 
that Germany maintains its reputa- 
tion as the chosen country of sacred 
gong. It is not every century that 
gives birth to a Paul Gerhardt any 
more than to a Plato, a Bacon, ora 
Shakespeare. Nevertheless, there are 
not wanting in the present day hands 
to strike—though in fainter tones— 

consecrated lyre. Spitta, Knapp, 
clita, Hensel, have each written 
ms not unworthy of a place in the 
emeines Gesang-buch. The mo- 
dern hymnist, however, has fallen 
into the same error, by which the 
secular poet too often defaces his 
yérses. An excessive subjectivity—an 
tndue introspection—are even greater 
faults when committed by the former 
tan by the latter. Pieces which are 
intended for congregational use should 
have little to do with states of mind 
Which vary from day to day. They 
should be composed chiefly,ifnotsolely, 
@ thanksgiving and adoration. Ger- 
fan hymns are for the most part free 
from the glaring incongruities which 
#0 sadly mar our best collections. 
Buch frightfully Manichzan lines as 
Moore’s— 
‘*This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given,” 


form no part of the German psalter ; 
Ror are congregations of Lutherans 
talled upon to proclaim their own 
shame in melody, nor sing the sad 
confession, that they are ashes, dust, 
and worms. They affect neither a 
false humility nor an unbecoming 
@nicism. Contrast some of the 
ving verses which we all know too 

with the beautiful Abendlied of 

Gerhardt—* Nun ruhen alle 

” 


1 Quietly rest the woods and dales, 
Silence round the hearth prevails, 

ti The world is all asleep ; 

{/.,Thou, my soul in thought arise, 

_,, Seek thy Father in the skies, 

* And holy vigils with Him keep. 


Sun, where hidest thou thy light? 

Art thou driven hence by night, 
Thy dark and ancient foe? 

Go! another sun is mine, 

Jesus comes with light divine, 

To cheer my pilgrimage below. 


Now that day has away, 

Golden stars, in bright array, 
Bespangle the blue sky ; 

Bright and clear, so would I stand, 

When I hear my Lord’s command 

To leave this earth, and upward fly. 


Now, this body seeks for rest, 

From its vestments all undressed, 
pes of immortality : 

Christ shall give me soon to wear 

Garments beautiful and fair, — 

White robes of glorious majesty. 


Head, and feet, and hands, once more 
Joy te think of labour o’er, 

And night with gladness see. 
Oh, my heart! thou, too, shalt know 
Rest from all thy toil below, 
And from earth’s turmoil soon be free, 


Weary limbs, now rest ye here, 
Safe from danger and from fear, 
Seek slumber on this bed: 
Deeper rest ere long to share, 
Other hands shall soon prepare 

My couch among the dead. 


While my eyes I gently close, 
Stealing o'er me soft repose, 

Who shall my guardian be ? 
Soul and body now I leave 
(And Thou wilt the trust receive) 
O Israel’s Watchman! unto Thee. 


O my friends, from you this day 
May all ill have fled away, 
No danger near have come ; 
Now, my God, these dear ones keep, 
Give to my beloved sleep, 
And angels send to guard them home.” 
—* Hymns from the Land of Luther, 
pp. 33, 34, 35. 


A truly Christiansong of praise this: 
renial, yet solemn, like Herbert or 
‘uller; wholly free from the inflated 
misery of the little worldly-minded 
dismal Young ; or of the little cynical 
Epicurean noted above. Evenintimes 
of sharpest distress, duri the 
myriad troubles of the Thirty Years’ 
war we meet with no Klage-lieder, 
no weak wailings unnerving those 
who should be strong to fight, but 
brave and truthful words, stirring and 
bracing as a trumpet-call, most manly, 
most Christian, the more so as ev 
man in the “ Evangelical” host fools 
that he is fighting not only with flesh 
and. blood, but with Satan and all 
his legions, who, though unseen, are 
ane and close at their side, ‘to 
affle them by fratid and cunning, 
or overcome them by a superhuman 
might. 
Once more, the “Hymns of the Land 
of Luther” are for the most part free 
from those irreverent addresses to the 
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Almighty that disfigure the hymns 
which English poets have had the bad 
taste to write, and English compilers 
the want of sense to make widely 
known. Sappho and Pindar are not 
the models which our hymnists should 
adopt. Sacred erotics are not only 
an anomaly, but a very blasphemous 
anomaly. Simplicity, truth, earnest- 
ness, are the leading characteristics 
of the “Lyra Germanica.” There is no 
straining for effect, no mock humility, 
no spiritual lassitude in the hymns of 
our Teutonic neighbours. The glad- 
hearted may sing them with “ pious 
mirth ;” the sad and sorrowful may 
swell the quire, and as they sing, their 
sorrow will be turned into joy. Even 
around the bed of the dying, and the 
grave of the departed, the words so 
softly chanted are accents of hope and 
encouragement ; so that angel-voices 
are borne to the pilgrim yet strug- 
gling through the chill dark waters 
of Jordan, and heavenly anthemings 
bid bereaved mourners rejoice over 
one more soul redeemed and glorified. 

The “ Lyra Germanica” contains a 
large number of Morning, Evening, 
and Funeral Hymns. Many of these 
are of exceeding beauty. Gerhardt’s 
Abendlied, already quoted, and the 
Morgenlieder of Heinrich Albert, and 
the Baron Von Canitz, (the latter a 
special favourite with Dr. Arnold), 
may well compare with Bishop Ken’s 
well known pieces. We have space 
for neither in this paper, but must 
content ourselves with a funeral 
hymn, written by no less celebrated 
a poet than Klopstoek, whom his 
countrymen deemed the Virgil, as 
they counted our Milton the Homer, 
of these later ages— 


** Thou shalt arise! my dust thou shalt arise! 
Not always closed thine eyes ; 
Thy life’s first giver 
Will give thee life for ever, 
Ah! praise His name! 


Sown in-darkness, but to bloom again, 
When, after winter's reign, 
Jesus is reaping 
The seed now quietly sleeping, 
Ah! praise His name! 


Day of praise ! for thee, thou wondrous day, 
n my quiet grave I stay ; 


Lyra Germanica. 


And when I number 
My days and nights of slumber, 
Thou wakest me 


Then as thcy who dream, we shall arise 
With Jesus to the skies, 
And find that morrow, 
The weary pilgrim’s sorrow, 
All past and gone. 
Then, with the Holiest, I tread, 
By my Redeemer led, 
Through heaven soaring, 
His holy name adoring 
Eternally!” 
—~—** Hymns from the Land of Luther, 
pp- 135-6, 


Full of beauty as all these hymns 
are, they lose half their force if 
separated from the airs that should 
always accompany them. Not only in 
psalmody, but more especially in me- 
lody, the English are quite out- 
stripped. No operatic fugues disturb 
the solemnity that reigns over a con- 
gregation of German Lutherans or 
Moravians. In the churches of Ger- 
many the grandest chords alternate 
with the most plaintive cadences. 
The full organ succeeds the flute stop, 
and the pathos sets off to wonderful 
advantage the majesty of music. 

We rejoice that some of these 
fine old tunes are making their way 
into our churches and chapels, The 
Psalter mentioned at the head of these 
remarks contains many of the best 
hymns and tunes that even Germany 
has to ofier. Especially would we 
mention Herzburg, Minden, Upsal, 
and Worms, as being grand, solemn, 
yet tender beyond compare. But to hear 
these chorales in full perfection, one 
must travel to Niirnberg, and enter 
one of its splendid ancient churches ; 
then if we should chance to hear the 
full diapason of “ Hin’ feste Burg,” 
the soothing strains of “ O du Hiiter 
Israel,’ the mournful cadences of 
“Christ lag in Todes Banden ;” or 
last and best, the transcendently 
solemn chords of “O Haupt voll 
Blut und Wunden,” St. Bernard’s 
hymn, sung by some thousand per- 
sons, as they only do sing at Niirn- 
berg, we shall believe that Protestant 


worshippers have something that will 
compare with the “ Miserere” in the 
Sistine chapel. 
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GEORGE SAND ON PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


Two names more thoroughly antipa- 
thetic to each other than those which 
stand at the head of this article could 
not be brought together. But as it 
is from antipathies or sympathies 
that characters are almost invariably 
drawn, there is not, perhaps—accord- 
ing to this rule—very much more than 
the usual exaggeration in the picture 
weare about to exhibit of PrinceTalley- 
rand, sketched, coloured, and set in a 
Tich background, by George Sand. 
What surplus exaggeration there is, 
may be attributed to the fact, that the 
renowned diplomatist pourtrayed, was 
one of the very few—thank God— 
illustrious men filling the historic por- 
trait gallery, who excite no sympathy. 
Had S even been a Machiavel, a Ro- 
ehefoucauld, or a Montaigne, the case 
would have been different. However 
our most cherished opinions and feel- 
ings might be outraged, we should 
then see, at least, the intellect at 
work, the mind strongly moved by 
questions which agitate or have agi- 
tated at one time or other, al! who 
think: some human entrails within 
him ; in doubt, there would be earnest 
thought—in the conclusions which 
most revolt us, curious and profound 
“investigation; and we should feel 
‘attracted towards him by the very 
‘yehemence with which we should 
oppose his doctrines. But we never 
‘get a glimpse at all of the inner man 
of the Voltarian ex-priest, and conse- 
oy fairly presume that he had 
none that was not intensely and ex- 
clusively diplomatic. If he had, he 
contrived to shroud it so carefully in 
silence and in mystery—his ways 
were so subterranean—his tread so 
stealthy and noiseless—his agency so 
‘potent, and his means so invisible— 
“if we saw his hand, we saw nothing 
but his hand—that what appears of 
’ his character is, to say the best of it, 
enigmatical, and forms a background 
7 {as acts which shun the light, we very 
naturally conclude belong to dark- 
7 ness) from which only a dark portrait 
) ean fittingly stand out. Such, at 
z was the opinion Frenchmen en- 
’ tertained of the Prince whilst he was 
yalive. Owing to the secret and un- 


accountable influence he was sup- 
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posed everywhere to exert, a sort of 
superstition was attached to his name, 
and the mingled dread, respect, and 
abhorrence it was wont to inspire in 
France, especially after the downfall 
of Napoleon, are well depicted in the 
brilliant little fragment we are now 
about to translate, 7.¢., to transfuse, 
if pe into English. 
he preceding remarks having pre- 
pared our readers for the strain in 
which the supposed dialogue which 
follows is written, we have only far- 
ther to say, by way of preface, that 
it was originally published in a news- 
paper, and has never yet been insert- 
ed, we believe, among the collected 
works of its highly gifted but very 
graceless authoress. Tts opening pas- 
sages put one in mind, by their tone 
of sensitive and thoughtful morality, 
of the two shepherds in Virgil musing 
and moralizing on the manners of the 
reat city, Rome. As to the vials of 
yurning wrath which the fair lady 
has thought proper to pour on the 
head of the hoary diplomatist—that 
certainly is quite in another spirit. 
But to commence just as abruptly as 
she commences. 

“Wherefore, then, do we live?’ ex- 
claimed he, seating himself, with a 
sudden movement, on the stone bench 
in front of thechateau. “What pro- 
fit is there in our lives? What noble 
use do we make of our faculties? 
What, then, is virtue? Is it a stag- 
nant marsh or an impetuous river; 
the buried diamond, or the bursting 
lava, shrouding its brilliancy from the 
light, or shedding intahoabie splen- 
dour over the world?” 

“Tn none of these things is virtue 
imaged,” I replied; “I would rather 
liken it to a little rivulet, proceeding 
from the peaceful grotto, giving mois- 
ture to verdant meadows, to plants 
which embalm the air, and to flowers 
which enamel the earth. Virtue, 
mind you, is not genius, it is good- 
ness. You whoareso ambitious, look 
at that palace, think of him who in- 
habits it, and tell me, are you not re- 
conciled to your lot?” 

“Hideous consolation !” responded 
my friend. 

“Patience, patience,’ I resumed; 
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“do not believe it is apathy which 
makes me counsel contentment. When 
one can prevent crime, it is mean and 
cowardly to wash one’s hands like 
Pilate. But, tell. me; are you not 
seized with an invincible disgust, a 
secret horror for active life, in front 
of that chateau, where so many un- 
’ clean projects, so many compact scoun- 

dreli brood and germinate in the 
silence of the night? Know you not 
that the man resides there who, for 
sixty years, has been playing with 
crowns and nations, as at a game of 
chess? Who knows but that this 
man, the first time he sat before a 
table in the public service, had an 
honest resolution in his head, and a 
noble sentiment in his heart?’ 

“ Never,” cried my friend; “ pro- 
fane not integrity by such a thought. 
That lip, like a cat’s, drawn up, and 
clinging to the gums, that other lip, 
like a satyr’s, large and falling : a mix- 
ture of ae ieaion and lascivious- 
ness; those soft and well-rounded 
lineaments, marking suppleness of cha- 
racter ; that dangerous fold on a pro- 
minent forehead ; that arrogant nose, 
with that reptile look ; so many con- 
trasts on a human physiognomy, re- 
veal a man born for great vice and 
little actions, Never has the heart 
of this man felt the warmth of a ge- 
nerous emotion; never has a frank 
idea traversed his laborious head . 
that man is an exception in nature, a 
monstrosity so rare, that the human 
race, even in despising him, has con- 
templated him with a stupid admira- 
tion. I will defy you to abase your- 
self even to the most extraordinary of 
his talents.” 

Here my friend stop with an 
air ironically joyous, and after a few 
moments’ silence, resumed. 

“Contemplate a moment the pale 
immovable face of this old palace! 
Listen and look ; all is sombre and 
silent. It seems as if we were ina 
burying-ground ; yet fifty persons at 
least inhabit that wing. ere are 
but some few of its windows barely 
lighted. Not the slightest noise be- 
trays the whereabouts of the master, 
his society, or his suite. What order, 
what respect, what gloom presides 
over his little empire. The doors open 
and shut without noise. The valets 
come and go without awakening an 
echo by their tread under these mys- 
terious arches. Their service seems 


(Nov. 


to be done by enchantment. Look 
at that window, alittle better lighted 
than the others, through which you 
may see the uncertain spectre of a 
white statue: that is the dining- 
room. There are assembled sports- 
men, artists, brilliant women, men of 
fashion, and all which France pos- 
sefses, the most exquisite in elegance 
and grace. But do you hear from 
this assembly a song, a laugh, or the 
raised sound of a single voice, attest- 
ing the presence of man? I would 
wager even that they avoid each 
other’s looks, lest a thought should 
circulate under ceilings which canopy 
silence, mystery, and secret dread. 
Not a valet dares sneeze, not a dog 
dares to bark, in this place. Does it 
not seem to you that the air around 
these Moorish towers is more sono- 
rous than in any other spot of the 
earth? But hark! I think I hear 
the roll of a carriage over the fine 
sand of the court. It isthe master 
returning. Eleven o’clock has just 
struck. It is impossible to conceive 
a life more regular, a diet more strictly 
observed, an existence more avari- 
ciously distributed, than that of this 
octogenarian fox. Go and ask him 
if he believes himself so necessary to 
the conservation of the human race, 
that he so anxiously watches over his 
own. Go and tell him that twenty 
times a day you are on the verge of 
despair, from the fear of remaining 
unprofitable to your fellow-creatures, 
and that you are alarmed and care- 
stricken at the idea of living without 
virtue, and you will see him smile like 
one abandoned, to whom a pious vir- 
gin might confess the languidness of 
1er prayer, or her inattention during 
the divine service. Ask by what oc- 
cupations, by what good actions, his 
day is filled up? His people will tell 
you that he rises at eleven o'clock, 
and gives four hours to his toilet, in 
the vain attempt to impart some ap- 
pearance of life to his marble face, 
which dissimulation has petrified even 
more than age. At three o’clock you 
will be told he takes the air in his 
carriage, attended by his physician, 
driving up and down the solitary 
alleys of his immense park. At five 
o'clock the most scientific and succu- 
lent dinner which can be prepared in 
France, is served up to him ; and his 
cook is, in his own sphere, a person- 
age as rare, as profound, and as much 
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- admired as himself. After the nepest, 


of which every course is announ 
a flourish of trumpets, the Prince 
ere afew minutes to his family and 
is little court. Every exquisite 
ny emanating in pity from his lips, 
has the effect of bending the person 
to whom it is addressed double. A 
canonized saint would not inspire 
more veneration in a community of 
devots, As the night falls the Prince 
in enters his carriage with his 
ysician, for a second promenade. 
has just now returned ; you see 
the light just appearing in his win- 
dow in that retired apartment, which 
is guarded by his lackey in his ab- 
sence, with an affectation of mystery 
as solemn as it is ridiculous. He 
will now be deeply at work till five 
o'clock in the morning. At work! 
Oh! moon, rise not yet, hide thy 
timid ray behind the black horizon of 
the forest ; river, suspend thy course, 
slow and feeble as itis; leaves, trem- 
ble not on the foreheads of the trees ; 
all nature, be mute and motionless, 
like the stone of a sepulchre, for the 
genius of man awakes; the most 
skilful and important of the princes 


_ Of the earth is about to bend over a 


table, and, by the light of his lamp, 
in the depth of his cabinet, like Jupi- 
ter, from the height of Olympus, to 
move the world by the contraction of 
his brows! 

“But what, then, has this aston- 
ishing man produced by sixty years of 
assiduous vigils and unremitting la- 
bours? What has brought the re- 
presentatives of all the powers of the 
earth into his cabinet! What im- 
portant services have all the sove- 
reigns who have possessed and lost the 
crown of France, for half a century, 
received from him? Wherefore that 
unaccountable terror on which he 
walks, as on a soft carpet, through a 
host of difficulties and dangers? What 
tevolutions has he effected or para- 
lyzed’? What sanguinary wars, what 
public calamities, what scandalous 
exactions, has he hindered? How 
has he been so nece , this volup- 
tuous hypocrite, to all our kings, 
from the haughty conqueror to the 
bigoted devot, that they have im- 

upon us the shame and the 
isgrace of his elevation. Napoleon, 
in his contempt, branded him with a 
soldier’s metaphor, full of energetic 
Charles X., in the 


days of his orthodoxy, said—in a 
whisper be it understood—‘ after 
all, is a married priest!’ But 
has he stayed them in their terrible 
falls, these masters whom he has al- 
ternately flattered and betrayed ? 
Where are his benefits? Where are 
his works! No one knows. Noone 
can, will, or dare, declare what titles 
this inevitable statesman to 
power and glory: his most brilliant 
actions are enveloped in impenetrable 
clouds. His genius exists only in 
silence and imposture.” 

“ And what do you say,” cried I, 
“to the imbecility of the nation which 
suffers this infamy, and allows its 
name, its honour, and its blood, to be 
apposed to shameful contracts which 
it is completely ignorant of ? Do you 
still desire to act a part on the politi- 
cal theatre?” 

“The more my fellowmen are 
abased,” replied my friend, “the 
greater desire I feel to exalt them. I 
am not discouraged. But let me in- 
dulge in my indignation against this 
impenetrable man, who has moved us 
all about at his will, like pawns upon 
his chess board, and would not devote 
the great power he has possessed to 
our advancement ; who has had pos- 
session of the world only to heap up 
a fortune, satisfy his vices, and im- 
pose upon his despoiled dupes the 
debasing esteem of his iniquitous 
talents. The benefactors of humanity 
die in exile and on the cross, but thou, 
old vulture, bald and gorged, will 
die in thy nest slowly and unwil- 
lingly ; and, as death crowns all men 
with a mild, forgiving halo, thy vices 
and basenesses will be quickly fongot- 
ten, and thy talents and seductions 
alone remembered.” 

“But see! a window is opening ; 
it is the Prince’s.” 

“How,” said my friend, lowering 
his voice, “do corpses feel too warm ¢ 
Do marbles need to respire the even- 
ing air! What are those two white 
heads which advance, as if to regard 
the moon? It is the Prince and his— 
how shall I call him? for I will not 
yetinn the name of friend on which 

. de M. prides himself before ser- 
vants and subalterns. Besides, it is 
a title which he would not permit 
himself to assume in the presence of 
his master ; for he would sneer at all 
expressions which represent senti- 
ments. To make use, then, of a term 
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of their calling, I will denominate M. 
de M. an attaché of the Prince, al- 
though his functions consist merely 
in admiring and writing down in an 
album all the bon mots which for 
forty years have issued from that in- 
comparable mouth. I will give you 
one as an example: Distrust always 
a first impulse, and never yield to i, 
Sor it is almost always good. But 
listen to that sepulchral note! Which, 
then, of the two philosophers has 
spoken? But, no; I am wrong; it 
is the cry of the screech owl flying 
from the forest. Good! Scream 
louder, bird of ill omen, proclaimer of 
funerals. . Ah, Monseig- 
neur, there is a voice which you can- 
not frighten back into the throat of 
the insulter. Do you hear that brutal 
burthen of churchyards, which re- 
spects nothing, an which dares to 
tell such a man as you that all men 
die, without adding the almost of the 
court preacher ?” 

“Your indignation is bitter,” said 
I, “and your anger cruel. If this 
man could hear us, this is the way in 
which I would address him :—May 
God prolong your days, unfortunate 
old man! iter on the point of re- 
turning to eternal night, light which 
fate has launched over the world, not 
to conduct men to good, but to lead 
them astray in an endless labyrinth of 
intrigue and ambition! In impenetra- 
ble designs, the Almighty has even re- 
fused you that mysterious ray which 
men call the soul ; that pale but pure 
reflection of the Divinity ; that light- 
ning which brightens at times before 
oureyes, and gives us intimation of im- 
mortal hopes ; that soft and penetrat- 
ing warmth which reanimates from 
time to time our flagging spirits ; that 
vague and sublime love; that holy 
emotion which melts with delicious 
tears; that religious terror which 
makes us hate evil with all the ener- 
gies of our nature. Being without a 
name, thou wert furnished with an 
immense brain, and with senses greedy 
and delicate ; theabsence of something 
unknown and divine which makes us 
men, made thee greater than the first 
among us, and more little than the 
lowest of us all. Infirm, thou hast 
trampled upon men healthy and ro- 
bust; the most vigorous virtue, the 
strongest organization, were before 
thee only as a fragile reed ; thou hast 
domineered over beings more noble 
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than thyself ; that which: failed thee 
of their grandeur made thine own, 
and now thou art upon the border of 
the tomb, which will be as hollow and 
cold as thy petrified heart. Beyond 
this gaping sepulchre there is nothing 
for thee, not the hope, nor perhaps 
the desire, of another life. Unhappy 
old man! thine approach was fatal, 
thy look fascinated, it was said, like 
that of the viper. Thy breath was 
like the breeze of an April morning, 
which withers buds and flowers, and 
scatters them at the feet of the at- 
tristed trees. Thy words beshamed 
hope and innocence from the fore- 
heads of the men who approached 
thee. How many spring promises 
hast thou blasted; how many holy 
confidences and lovely chimeras hast 
thou trodden under foot? How many 
honest men hast thou depraved? How 
many consciences vitiated or destroy 

ed? Well then! If the pleasures of 
thine old age are confined to the satis- 
factions of vanity, or to the rarest en- 
joyments of a pallid epicurism, eat, 
eat, old man, and respire the incense 
of flattery with the odour of thy re- 
pasts! Who can envy thee thy lot, 


or wish thee a worse? For our parts, 


we pity thee as much for having lived 
as for having to die ; and we pray that 
on thy bed of death, the farewells of thy 
family, or the tears of some faithful 
servant awaken not, at the last mo- 
ment, a movement of sensibility, and 
that no spark of affection, till then un- 
felt, be struck from that stone which 
has served thee for an heart. We pray 
that thine eye moisten not, nor thy 
pulse beat quick ; that love, hope, re- 
gret, or grief, may not impart a first 
and last flutter to thy frame ; and that 
thou mayest be consigned tothe humid 
bowels of the earth, without having 
felt on its surface the warmth of sen- 
sibility, or the inspiration of life.” 
We shall neither attempt to censure 
nor to justify, more than we have 
already done, the above rather bitter 
invectives against one who was cer- 
tainly perfectly insensible to them 
himself. We have, however, formed 
a somewhat different appreciation of 
Monsieur de Talleyrand’s character 
from Madame Dudevant. To us there 
appears in it nothing mysterious and 
unaccountable. Brought up to a call- 
ing in which forms are essentials, and 
in which the art of imposing stands in 
the place of truth, thence plunged 
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into a revolution which professed to 
tear away all imposition and disguises, 
and to bring naked realities alone into 
action—and finding this also illusion, 
it is no matter of wonder that he 
should have come to the conclusion, 
that what men call truth and virtue 
are mere phantoms, and exist not; 
that life is a great game, and that the 
best player is the best man. Think- 
ing thus of him, we think M. de Talley 
rand holds a high place only in a very 
second-rate order of mind. He had 
sagacity enough not to be deceived by 
the sanguine credulity and generous 
hopes which delude others. He saw 
through these, and saw them to be 
vain. And this exemption from the 
influences which move the multitude, 

ve him his superiority over them. 

his impassibility was the secret 
source of his clear-sightedness and his 
power. But he had not sagacity to 
perceive that shows and illusions of 
good, the wildest and most extrava- 
gant that ever made men act like 
madmen or idiots, could not exist if 
they had not their deep sources in 
truths which agitate ti they are 
apprehended. These are the indica- 
tors of truth’s whereabouts, and vi- 
brate, like the diviner’s rod, over the 
spot where the secret treasure lies 
buried. Thus the absurdities and 
horrors of superstition proved the ex- 
istence of religious verity, and pre- 
ceded its manifestation. 'T'o be arrest- 


ed, however, by such a consideration 
as this, supposes in the mind an ab- 
stract love of truth; and this M. de 
Talleyrand had not. He saw only, 
and that with the acutest perspica- 
city, what was palpable and above 

ound, and denied the rest; but 
denied it with so perfect a faith, that 
he became a te ee being, out of 
the influence of delusion, and also out 
of the sphere of truth, duping others, 
. still more deeply duped himself, 
yy denying the w/t¢mate aim and ten- 
dency of those very delusions which 
enabled him to dupe them. Such 
characters as his are the natural pro- 
duct of a revolution, which put all 
crude, but in a analanial sense 
true, ideas, rudely to a violent test. 
The experiment failing, men inevitabl 
fell into unbelief, and became cold, 
selfish, disenchanted beings, regarding 
nothing as important but their own 
personal interests, because believing 
in nothing but material existence. Of 
all the effects such a revolution 
accomplished, this, perhaps, is the 
worst—that it blasts hope, and meets 
every moral and spiritual truth with 
constant negation. Out of it arises 
the denying friend, “der geist der 
stets verneinet.” It makes Talleyrands 
of every grade of intellect, and calls 
forth such indignant invectives as 
proceed from outraged believers in 
virtue. 


IRISH ARCH AOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Te sciences of history and archeo- 
logy in combination acquaint us, in 
their narrower compass of relation 
solely to our own country, with the 

t of our race and countrymen—a 
epartment of information naturally 
as much calculated to evoke interest 
and impart instruction as any within 
the range of secular knowledge. 
Archeology is at once handmaid and 
critic to the muse of history, cloth- 
ing Mnemosyne from her stores, deck- 
ing her with flowers culled in the 
fields of hoar antiquity, checking her 


whenever she becomes fanciful, and 
correcting her false steps. Although 
yielding to many arts and sciences in 
fulfilling the high requisites pointed 
out by Lord Bacon as hallowing all 
labours, whether intellectual or cor- 
poreal—viz., “ serving to the glory of 
the Creator, and relief of man’s 
estate,” we need but look in one 
direction for testimony as to her 
powers, since it was her inspiration 
that aroused the genius of the author 
of “ Waverley,” and supplied oil to the 
brilliant flame of his immortal works, 


Publications of the Irish Archeological and Celtic Societies. 21 vols. Dublin. 


‘ Kilkenny Archeological Journals and Annuary. 
| Svols. Belfast. 


The Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
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which have been, and will long be, a 
source of enjoyment and moral advan- 

to myri 

om the biography of Sir Walter 
Scott, we learn that a single branch 
of antiquarian literature, namely, 
good family histories, formed the 
class of reading he “delighted in 
above all others.” Indeed, from this 
source, combined with ancient chroni- 
cles, he drew his master sketches of 
Scottish life and character—such 
being the talismanic books whence this 
mighty Prospero derived his spells 
of romance, and then sang and wrote, 
in measured enthusiasm— 


“ Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 
So long had slept that fickle fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name.” 


So far as his manly and benevolent 
writings excite admiration of chi- 
valrous conduct, they serve to raise 
the standard of honour and virtue ; 
and, by giving examples of generous 
and excellent characters, redound to 
the progress of man’s estate, and 
awaken gratitude that talents so 
humanizing were created and em- 
ployed for our amusement and im- 
provement. 

The very popularity of the works 
of that gifted writer arose from the 
fact, that he held in mind the lofty 
motivesuggested by Milton toauthors, 
viz.,an endeavour to earn “that lasting 
fame and perpetuity of praise, which 
God and good men have consented 
shall be the reward of those whose 
published labours advance the good 
of mankind.” Again, considering 
that truth is the object of search in all 
investigations, the pleasing observa- 
tion of Bishop Hooker, as to the 
capability of mundane truths to pro- 
mote sublime, heaven-born doctrines, 
is quite applicable to illustrations of 
the past condition of our race. He 
says :—“ There is no kind of know- 
ledge whereby any part of truth is 
seen, but we justly account it precious ; 
yea, that principal truth, in compari- 
son of which all other knowledge is 
vile, may receive from it some kind of 
light.” 

Absence of truth in some Irish his- 
tories and archzologic dissertations, 
and, therefore, want of faith on the 
part of the reader, form, in our opinion, 
the foremost reasons why the subjects 
they treat of are not so popular as 
they might be. Tostrip our national 
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history and antiquities of illusions 
and puerilities, and to substitute faith- 
ful information are, of course, the 
remedies for incredulity and its con- 
sequence, carelessness. The general 
apathy as to archeology is also attri- 
butable to the usual class of subjects, 
which are in vogue only with adepts 
in the science. We ourselves, though 
claiming cousinship by the spindle 
side to the late Rev. Dr. Dryasdust, 
avow that we feel but small sensation 
at the sight of Ogham inscriptions, 
which surpass even Assyrian cunci- 
form for inscrutability ; and that we 
receive but little emotion from Druidic 
stones, since they belong to a past 
that is almost voiceless. ’Faith we 
would not barter away “Sir Henry 
Sydney’s Narrative of hisGovernment 
of Ireland,” now publishing in one of 
the works under review, for a wilder- 
ness of such stones, even the thousand 
we have lately counted on the plain 
of Carnac. 

Irish archeology is very deficient 
in the department referred to as hav- 
ing possessed, in the mind of the author 
of “Waverley,” special attractions 
We cannot quote any histories of our 
eminent families, excepting an over- 
elaborate glorification of the Graces, 
and a recent compilation, “The Earls 
of Kildare,” by the present worthy 
Marquis, which will, we trust, prove 
a precedent for similar works, under- 
taken by similarly interested hands— 
a member of a distinguished house 
being naturally its heartiest and, 
therefore, best illustrator. 


‘**Every family,” says Lord Lindsay, 
in his admirable specimen of family 
history, the ‘* Lives of the Lindsays,” 
** should have a record of its own. Each 
has its peculiar spirit, running through 
the whole line, and, in more or less de- 
velopment, perceptible in every genera- 
tion. Rightly viewed, as a most power- 
ful but much neglected instrument of 
education, I can imagine no study more 
rife with pleasure and instruction. We 
do not love our kindred for their glory 
or their genius, but for those domestic 
affections and private virtues that, un- 
observed by the world, expand in con- 
fidence towards ourselves, and often root 
themselves, like the banian of the east, 
and flourish with independent vigour in 
the heart to which a kind Providence 
has guided them.” 


County histories are also wanting 
to fill up the many blanks left between 
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the few works that exist, which, them- 


are meagre and . The 
“Memoir of the Deis or taken 
derry,” published by the Ordnance 
Survey Commission, is a book of 
ime excellence of its kind: but 
vernment has lately shown unmis- 
takable determination that this pub- 
lication shall be the only one of its 
nature ; and we are too proud to 
desire that public funds should again 
be employed to produce books of a 
class that are splendidly supplied in 
sister kingdoms by private zeal and 
local support. As notable evidence 
of the apathy alluded to, as respects 
chorography, or accounts of particular 
istricts, we may advert to the obli- 
vion in which the many curious trea- 
tises upon our several oe com- 
oe for the philosophic Sir William 
etty, continue to moulder. Only two 
of these now ancient and valuable con- 
tributions to the topography of Ire- 
land have been rendered available by 
means of printer’s ink. Their publica- 
tion awaited a sufficiency of sentiment 
for Irish antiquities on the part of 
the upper classes; but the necessary 
amount of feeling has not even yet 
been kindled. This neglect is ac- 
counted for by a commentator on one 
of these treatises (now editing by one 
of the societies whose labours are 
under review), who remarks that the 
new race of gentry of that period had 
no associations with the past of Ire- 
land ; and we cannot dissent from his 
opinion that— 

** Veteran colonels and captains who 
had officered the iron-sided battalions of 
the Republic, and had been rewarded for 
storming Irish castles and walled towns 
by grants of the estates of the recusant 
defenders, did not sympathize with the 
ancient glories of the Gael, nor care for 
architectural remains, which, for the 
most part, had been battered into ruins 
by Commonwealth cannon.” 


Again, Irish Guide Books, which 
at present merely whet appetite for 
knowledge of the olden time of their 
localities, are capable of copious im- 

rovement. The late Sir Richard 
oare, the liberal expositor of prehis- 
toric British ages, complains, in his 
“Tour in Ireland,” of the want of gene- 
ral works that would instruct in- 
uirers. A recent hand-book, “Lake 
Tore of Killarney,” is a fair beginning 
in the direction of an archaic guide 
that would supplant the tiresome bi- 


peds infesting that beautiful scene, 
and who say little but what is either 
false or ridiculous. 

Hibernice semper incuriose suorum, 
saith the proverb. To quote a re- 
mark in our own pages, in a a 
on the late excellent “History of St. 
Canice’s Cathedral :”—“ The better 
educated we are, in the usual accep- 
tation of the phrase, the less we are 
supposed to turn our eyes on our own 
country.” But it is the best in- 
structed that are always the most 
athirst for knowledge ; and let it be 
noted, that the most successful of the 
publications we are reviewing, namely, 
The Ulster Journal, has not risen 
among “the tribes of Galway,” or by 
the patronage of our Celtic squire- 
archy, but thrives by the support of 
the large-minded merchants and manu- 
facturers of Belfast. 

Gaelic love of country and race is 
proverbial. The Irish people, indeed, 
have always been enthusiastic in their 
nationality, even to a fault, from the 
time St. Bernard recorded their pro- 
test against innovation in the mode 
of building their churches, by their 
declaration—“ We are Scots, not fo- 
reigners.” The strength of their jea- 
lousy on the score of nationality did 
not escape the observation of the 
great dramatic pourtrayer of many 
people of his time, since he, in Henry 
the Fifth, ascribes as hot a touchi- 
ness on this point to “Captain Mac- 
morris” as he does to his comrade 
in arms, the leek-wearing Fluellen, 
with whom that “very valiant Irish 
gentleman” instantly quarrels, upon 
some allusion to his “nation.” This 
instinctive sense of national dignity 
is productive of so much good, as 
an incentive to exertion, and to up- 
holding the national honour, that 
those do well who foster it, even in 
the matter of respecting memorials of 
a people’s forefathers. Indeed, any 
policy to the contrary can but proceed 
from old feelings of conquaceniie and 
alienation. In our own view of the 
advantage to be derived from fuller 
illustrations of Irish antiquities, we 
must say we should be glad if they 
were afforded in quantity and quality 
calculated to please the million. Their 
study opens an avenue to the hearts 
of our peasantry; and they would also 
attract and gratify all who came as 
visitors to our scenesof natural beauty, 
which often derive their interest 
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from monuments of sacred architec- 
ture and other noble remains. The 
past of Ireland is not so rich as that 
of other lands more favoured by na- 
tural wealth, and less subjected, dur- 
ing the olden time, to the impoverish- 
ing effects of unsound laws, viz., clan 
factions and wars of colonization. 
Its records may also exhibit much 
that is ethically displeasing. Yet, as 
the growth and constitution of a nation 
resemble that of a man—its faults, 
both original and educational, ming- 
ling thoroughly with its virtues— 
truth of character is incompletely 
drawn if we attempt to separate, and 
to ignore the dark shades and evil 
side. The poet truly says :— 


** Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


But archeologists are painfully sen- 
sible that the stores whence biography 
and history are supplied are for the 
most partrecords of evil ;—not because 
evil predominated, but becauseit gene- 
rally caused the actions which were so 

rominent as to be recorded. For 

instance, the bulk of archives consists 
of legal proceedings, which expose 
ancient misdoings :—while the good 
that men did was usually interred 
with their bones. 

Allow us, then, to repeat, that 
to insure belief, and excite interest, 
whatever traces of passions and effects 
of wrong are demanded, when depict- 
ing human character, must also enter 
into national portraitures. The child 
is father to the man, and our past 
has largely produced our present ; so 
that, without fully acquiescing in a 
novel doctrine, that history might 
instruct us as to the future, we be- 
believe that examination into the 
aiftecedents of a nation is a service- 
able preliminary study to any con- 
sideration of the best means of ame- 
liorating that people’s condition. In 

roof, if we examine the relation of 
andlord and tenant in this country, 
by the light of archeology, as has 
been cautiously done in the Ulster 
Journal, it may not be difficult to see 
remedies for certain evils inherent to 
Irish tenant-right. 

The natural love of the Gael of 
Ireland for their country was evoked 
andstrengthened by Queen Elizabeth’s 
measurestowards conquest and coloni- 
zation ; and we can well understand 
why innumerable MSS., which con- 
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firmed the teaching of bards and 
brehons that Ireland had belonged 
to the Irish, were ruthlessly destroyed 
by her military commanders. But 
the posterity of the dispossessed chief- 
tains continued long to cling to claims 
they hoped to enforce by the might 
of clannish power. They are de- 
scribed by a contemporary in a pic- 
turesque paragraph, (quoted in the 
journal just mentioned) “as glorying 
in their descent from kings before 
the conquest, and delighting, in all 
their assemblies, to be styled by the 
mouths of the people, and in songs 
and odes, Mac-IJ-Ri and Ennion-I- 
Ri, sons and daughters of kings.” 
Despite their almost eradication, 
they preserved traditions as to heredi- 
tary rank and former ownership of 
vast territories, as a vanquished but 
proud nature cherishes old memories, 
under the pressure of a yoke it hopes 
to throw off. We have the expres- 
sion of Thierry’s opinion, that the 
struggle the Irish sustained for five 
centuries against their conquerors 
affords, perhaps, the strongest and 
noblest example of national bravery 
and fortitude in all history ; but we 
need it not, and, at the same time, 
rejoice that any animosity left by 
that contest has so vanished, that 
Irishmen, whether of Gaelic or Teu- 
tonic race, now vie with each other 
in honouring the memory of the 
principal actors on either side of that 
ancient conflict. On this gratifying 
point in our theme, we turn for proof 
and persuasion to one of the intro- 
ductions by the Very Rev. Richard 
Butler, dean of Clonmacnois, to his 
editions of the Irish Archzlogical 
Society’s volumes; and, in doing so, 
venture to remark, that the judicious 
and reverent tone of these introduc- 
tory essays point him out as being, 
as it were, an historical Gamaliel, 
whose style and teaching may well 
serve as a model to disciples and 
literary followers in the same field. 
Our excellent dean, guided by a spirit 
quite antithetic to the misanthropical 
temper which actuated and lacerated 
the heart of a very un-Irish and 
celebrated dean, writes :— 


“Whatever were the faults of the 
several parties in this long and bitter 
struggle—and, no doubt, all parties had 
great and grievous faults—they were the 
faults rather of the times than of the 
men. At all events, it little becomes 
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which the 


their memories. He can scarcely 
$0 without reproaching the memory 
F his own ancestors. There are few 
living Irishmen, whatever be their 
names, whether Celtic or Norman, in 
whose veins does not run the mingled 
of Norman and Celt, or rather of 
Trishmen and Englishmen. Nor can the 
descendants of those good knights, who 
stood with Edward III. in the trenches 
of Calais, or of those hardy squires who 
overthrew the victors of Bannockburn, 
be unwilling to claim kindred with the 
descendants of the Irish chiefs, whose 
names were in the songs of the poet and 
the legends of the saint, when the names 
of Norman and Normandy were un- 
known.” 









Our comments on national arche- 
dlogic works must commence by no- 
ticing, that the publication of twenty- 
one volumes, creditably edited, and 
goodly in size and in style of printing, 

en completed by the Irish 
Archzological Society, founded in 
1840, and the Celtic Society, estab- 
lished in 1845. We must also con- 
gratulate the members of these two 
societies, which were instituted with 
the same learned and national object, 
on the fact, that they have recently 
united, with better prospects for 
future operations. Of their past 
labours, the editorship of the greatest 
number has been accomplished b 
O'Donovan, the Hercules of Trish 
Archzology, whose rare powers of 
mind enable him to grapple with 
masses of antique lore, and pick up 
innumerable minute particulars of 
topography. So complete is this full- 
headed and large-hearted Irish gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance with the past 
of his nation, that his notes on it 
are duly honoured as sterling gold. 

Reeves’ “ Life of St. Columba” 
having already passed under our 
notice, we will do no more than echo 
an opinion now gaining ground, that 
the Irish Church is highly blamable 
for leaving the author of such a work 
in the obscure labours of a curacy. 

Turning to “Historia Britonum” of 
Nennius, edited by Dr. Todd, with 
additional notes and an introduction 
by the Hon. Algernon Herbert, the 
perusal of these brief specimens of 
the racy, spigrumnmatie style with 

atter annotator used to 


’ enliven his elucidations of the some- 


) what dreary study of prehistoric 
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times—a study greatly enlightened 
by his wonderful erudition—can but 
occasion grief to all who remember 
that this literary Napoleon of the 
dark ages has lately perished in the 
midst of his career. 
One of the miscellaneous volumes 
= by the society, gives “A 
ournal” kept in 1599, during the 
viceroyalty of Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex. The authorship of this in- 
teresting diary is not mentioned, but 
the record was already printed in 
Harrington’s “Nuge Antique,” being, 
indeed, the journal kept by Sir John 
Harrington, the wit, and translator of 
“Orlando Furioso.” The original was 
presented as his “Report” to Queen 
‘lizabeth, her majesty having desired 
him to write a daily commentary on 
the proceedings of her flighty favour- 
ite. The courtly English knight was 
preeees at the celebrated encounter 
petween Viceroy Essex and Owny 
O’More, the chieftain of Leix, in 
Cashels wood, and his vivid account 
of this skirmish is thus introduced 
in a paper in the Ulster Journal :— 
‘*The Anglo-Irish term ‘ fastness,’ 
technically implied a fortified passage in 
awood. The Irish, accustomed to make 
their stand, not, as is well known, in the 
field, or felled ground, but in defensible 
places, used to add to the fencible na- 
ture of a forest by felling trees and cast- 
ing them across the way, and interlacing 
or ‘plashing’ (plissant) the underwood and 
lower branches of trees, wherever the 
wood was dense, and on both sides of 
the passage through it, The celebrated 
‘ Pass of Plumes,’ in which Essex’s 
stately army was waylaid and ‘ almost 
distressed,’ by Owny O'More at the 
head of an inconsiderable band, was one 
of these fastnesses. The preparations 
and strong position of the Irish, and the 
skilful arrangements made by the Lord 
Lieutenant for marching through the 
‘Passage of Cashells,’ are accurately 
described by an eye-witness (Sir John 
Harrington.) The road led through a 
dense wood, was intersected by a trench, 
and defended beyond by, says Sir John, 
‘the wood being plashed on both sides, 
from behind which the rebell might 
with facility gaule our men in their pas- 
sage.’ To carry this entrenchment and 
clear the road, a ‘ forelorn hope’ was sent 
forward, with orders to the musketeers 
to reserve their fire until their guns 
were at the breasts of the enemy in the 
trench, into which the swordsmen were 
then to rush ‘pell-mell.” The vaunt- 


guard followed slowly, having ‘on either 
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side wings of shot, interlined with pikes,’ 
to drive away the Celtic archers, javelin, 
and match-lock men, a service in which 
the skirmishers were supported when- 
ever they were overpowered. The same 
protection was given to the advance of 
all the long column. comprising the bag- 
gage, ‘the battell,’ or main body, and 
the cavalry, a useless arm in a wood, 
and therefore forming the centre. Next 
came the ‘reare-warde,’ and, lastly, the 
‘reare-lorne hope.’ During the transit 
the order of march was broken; and 
‘fiery Essex’ is described as flying like 
lightning from one part of the army to 
another, leading and directing. The 
Four Masters, our Gaelic annalists, de- 
pict the Gaelic warriors as making 
‘furious and irresistible onsets in intric- 
able ways and narrow passes ;’ and an- 
other native writer, O'Sullivan, boasts 
that 500 English knights and leaders 
were slain, from whose helmets so many 
plumes were shred, that the place was 
named Bearna na gelaiti, the Pass of 
the Feathers. The ‘victory’ asserted 
by this latter writer seems, however, to 
have been as feathery as its name, and 
not even a showy one, for Harrington, 
who, as he was present, may be more 
believed, declares that the army sus- 
tained ‘small losse’ in effecting their 
passage.’ 

About the same period, an English 
force, under Sir Conyers Clifford, was 
signally crushed, with the loss of two 
thousand men, by being drawn into 
another dangerous defile in the Carlow 
mountains. The strategy of the Gael 
was Asiatic. King O'Neill and his 
chieftains reminded Edward Bruce, 
before he risked and lost battle and 
his life in open field: 

‘Our manner of this land 

Is to follow and fycht, and fych: fleand ; 

And not to stand in plain melay 

Quhill the ta part discomfyt be.’ 


The most interesting ps e in 
“Nugeze Antique,” is the writer’s ac- 
count of his visit to Hugh O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, at the time of the 
truce between this great Gaelic chief- 
tain rebel and Essex, and when, the 
insurgent lord having levelled his 
castles to the ground, he was livi 
in a state of bivouac. The Englis 
knight, after as O’Neill- 
more’s “fern table and fern forms, 
ene under the stately canopy of 

eaven,” notices the ready obedience 
of his followers :— 


‘* His guard, for the most part,” says 
Sir John, ‘‘ were beardless boys, with- 
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out shirts, who in the frost wade as 
familiarly through rivers as water-span- 
iels. With what charm such a master 
makes them love him I know not, but 
if he bid come, they come; if go, they 
do go; if he say do this, they do it.” 


This chieftain’s authority evidently 
arose from that which alone gives 
real power, namely, attached alle- 
giance. Then we have the English 
courtier’s pleasing testimony to the 
kindly virtues of our ancient Gaelic 

countrymen :— 

** They, the Iryshrie, do appear in the 
upper sort very kind and hospitable to 

1 new comers, as I did well experience 
in this countrie, even so much as (if 
my owne lands were here) I would 
hazard my dwelling with them for life. 
I was often well entertained, and in some 
sort got ill-will for speaking in praise of 
their civil usage among our own com- 
manders, whom I often told that though 
I was sent out to fight with some, there 
did appear no reason for my not eatinge 
with others. I was well used, and there- 
fore am in dutie bound to speak well of 
the Irishrie.” 


Our societies for publishing archaic 
books have kept free from that ex- 
clusive spirit which limited the edi- 
tions of the Roxburghe and other 
clubs by only printing some twenty- 
five copies of works, which thus were 
monuments of individual erudition, 
but also of the general apathy. The 
“ Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland 
Archeological Society,” founded afew 
years back, has, by the intelligence 
and zeal of its officers, exhibited the 
best proof of vigorous life, consider- 
ing its small charge of subscription, 
in its ample productions and long list 
of supporters. In fact an appeal has 
been made with success, if not to the 
million, to the thousand. We must 
quote its motto, the touching words 
with which honest old Camden closed 
a volume of his great labours : 

**If any there be which are desirous 
to be strangers on their owne soile, and 
forainers in their own city, they may so 
continue, and therein flatter themselves. 
For such like I have not written these 
lines, nor taken these paines.’” 


In proof of the value given for the 
small yearly subscription of 6s., we 
may notice that this society has issued 
four volumes, containing no less than 
1,852 pages and 167 illustrations, at 
a cost to its members of only £2 5s. 
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nount of matter and a quality sur- 
passed by none having an equally low 
mual fee. Besides this ar pub- 
sation, subscribers of half a sove- 
reign extra have received a copy of 
the late Marquis of Ormonde’s edition 
of “The Life of St. Canice,”’ and of 
an Annuary, which, if supported, will 
goon present an extraordinarily curi- 
ous picture of the social state of the 
south-east of Ireland during the early 
of the sixteenth century. In 
addition to these literary labours, the 
influence of the society has been laud- 
ably exerted for the preservation of 
Dechitectural antiquities from ruin, 
more than £100 tote been judi- 
ciously laid out on the beautiful ruins 
of Jerpoint Abbey ; and a similar sum 
is now being expended by a noble 
lord, in liberal acquiescence with the 
tions of the society, on repair- 

ing ioe Abbey. It seems, how- 
ever, that in this latter instance anti- 
quarian skill has been so little con- 
sulted, that the mason employed has 
built up the only remaining row of 
once light and graceful arches, thus 
reducing the most beautiful and strik- 
ing feature of the abbey to the ap- 
ce of a dead wall! This is 
nearly as deplorable a mode of con- 
servation as was practised in the case 
of Castlereagh, a once fine feudal ruin 
near Belfast, but which met with a 
truly Irish fate, for its owner, the 
late Marquis of Downshire, having 
iven orders that a wall should be 
ilt round it, to protect it from fur- 
ther dilapidation, the operator obeyed 
indeed, but used the stones of the 
old castle for the purpose! An un- 
fortunate but amusing little embrog- 
lio, explained in one of the society's 
jo has led to this inartistic 
treatment of Dunbrody ; which is one 
of the misadventures, such as the 
scrubbings given to old paintings, 
armour, and Rizzio’s blood-stains on 
the floor in Holyrood, that befall ob- 
jects of antiquarian veneration. The 
misapprehension in the present case 
is this :—an ancient seal, bearing the 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, was 
recently found in the abbey, but went 
into the possession of another than 
the noble owner, who, naturally be- 
coming eager to obtain the relic, sti- 
pulated that he was to receive it, as 


: the condition on which he would ex- 


pend £100 on those repairs. In the 
meanwhile, however, his agent, on 
being told that the said seal was not 
the abbatical signet, but that it is 
supposed to be an authorized imita- 
tion of the instrument used to seal 
Papal bulls, declared that the seal 
was “spurious,” and his principal off 
the bargain—a renunciation no War- 
dour-street dealer would applaud him 
for, since the value of the article he 
has rejected arises from its character 
as a forgery rendering it more curious, 
and therefore more valuable, than 
any ordinary abbey seal. This story 
is merely quoted to prove our theory, 
that the schoolmaster of the archaic 
department of knowledge has not gone 
much abroad. 

Turning over the leaves of this so- 
ciety’s works, we find too few articles 
from the able hand of the Rev. James 
Graves, the zealous and judicious co- 
secretary. But in this field, as in 
every similar one, we meet with the 
multifarious labours of the erudite 
O'Donovan. The best feature of the 
new series issuing by this publishing 
community, consists in the mass of 
original and very curious documents 
derived from the State Paper Office, 
the California of Irish historic lore. 
Among these contributions, chiefly by 
Daniel M‘Carthy, Esq., we must point 
to the most interesting, telling the 
story, as it was given in several des- 
patches of the day, of the elopement 
of the young and lovely Ursula Bage- 
nal, youngest sister of “the brave 
Marshal,” celebrated in “ Rokeby,” 
with the rebel Earl of Tyrone, a 
marvellous man, to whom she became 
the fourth wife, but not the last, for 
this great. chief seems to have been 
more irresistible in love than he 
proved in war. Another article from 
the same authoritative source fully 
describes her brother’s defeat by her 
husband at the famous battle of 
Blackwater, when eighteen hundred 
English infantry were slain, and— 

“* When that brave Marshal fought and died, 

And Avonduff to ocean bore, 

Her billows red with Saxon gore.” 


The “Journal of Thomas Dinely,” 
an English gentleman who made an 
antiquarian tour in this country, temp. 
Charles II. promises, when its unique 
contemporary drawings are added to 
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the curious text, to enhance the 
well known generosity of Mr. Evelyn 
Shirley, M.P., (author of a complete 
topographic work, the “History of the 
Dominion of Farney,”) in supporting 
archaic publications. Let us nowturn 
to the five quarto volumes published 
as The Ulster Journal of Archeology, 
containing, beside innumerable and 
excellent illustrations, an olla podrida 
of articles, full of spicy antiquarian 
ingredients, caviare to the multitude, 
but preserved pabulum, or pemmi- 
can, strong food, composed of notable 
manners, characters, and events, for 
« romance-writers, and historians. 

ferily, it is no penance to peruse 
Mr. Pinkerton’s “St. Patrick’s fates 
tory,” so explanatory of the cause 
of the delusions that gave Euro- 
pean celebrity to this place of pilgri- 
mage. Turning to “The French Refu- 
gees,” by Sir Erasmus Borrowes, Bart., 
wesee how the weight of character with 
which, as Huguenots, they endured 
persecution in their native country, 
combined with the energy they brought 
to this kingdom, enabled them and 
their descendants, the La Touches, 
De Blaquieres, &c., to found princely 
fortunes here. 

The explorers of the eld of Erin are 
declared to have rather scratched than 
yloughed the soil. Yet, whatever may 

the depth and the breadth of land 
not turned up, all the revelations we 
can expect as to the past are mani- 
festly but faint in comparison with 
what imagination assures us was to be 
known; and, since it also is a truism 
that the little we can learn is only to 
be taught by what remains to tell it, 
we should consider the few MS. folios 
and vellum rolls that exist as resem- 
bling sybilline leaves, not to be de- 
spised ; and we should awaken every 
ancient witness, now slumbering in 
the dust of libraries, or immured in les 
oubliettes of record towers. Indeed, 
the expectation of any accurate history 
of Ireland has been deferred, under 
the conviction that large additions 
must be made to the materials alread 
available, before any complete work 
of that nature can be produced. 

“*T have long wished,” said Dr. John- 
son, “that the Irish literature were cul- 
tivated. Ireland is known by tradition 
to have been once the seat of piety and 
learning; and surely it would be very 
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acceptable to all those who are curious 
either in the original of nations, or the 
affinities of languages, to be fully inform- 
ed of the revolutionsof a people so ancient 
and once so illustrious.” 


Irish histories are somewhat defi- 
cient in “the philosophy of history,” 
principally for want of studying the 
elements of Celtic character, as formed 
and impelled to action by ancient cus 
toms and institutional impulses. The 
Reformation is said to have failed for 
want of Irish Bibles; but, thanks 
to the industry of our antiquaries ; 
there is no lack of means for reform 
ing our history, so far as expositions 
of its Gaelic ingredients are needful. 
Owing to that absence of philosophy, 
the motive spirit of our medieval 
history is best called up and under- 
stood by the study of our archzologic 
works. In these, the descendants of 
the Gael may see the internal causes 
why their ancestors—divided into 
clans, without any monarch, (who, as 
the houseband of the national family, 
might have kept the federal bond firm), 
—consequently succumbed to the 
phalanxed feudalism of a mightier 
country ; while the posterity of th 
conquerors will find how tried and 
time-honoured are those feudal insti- 
tutions, which still serve to solidify 
the English empire. 

Political society among the ancient 
Gael of this country, though rude, 
was neither barbarous nor irreligious ; 
and, though often torn by civil war, 
caused by the faulty and faction- 
fraught laws of division of pro- 
— and election to power, was, 
1owever impoverished and _ fierce, 
by no means deficient in system, 
which, with its refined code and bar- 
baresque civilization, is well deserving 
of study, as forming a type of the 
arliest form of social life. This 
polity existed in full operation down 
to the seventeenth century, when it 
afforded a strong contrast to the feudal 
English civilization it gave way to. 
In proof of the strange and romantic 
character of a similar state of society, 
it is sufficient to point to the bril 
liantly-lighted but too flattering pic- 
tures in “Waverley” and “The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” and to observe that, 
while the Irish retainedGaelic manners 
more completely than did their Scot- 


tish kindred, the superior fertility of 
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: country seems to have enabled 


“them to advance earlier and higher 


m the arts of peace. There is no 
s to complain of want of literary 
works devoted to the special elucida- 
tion of our visible antiquities, for the 
are numerous, and develop marvel- 
lous traces of early art among the 
Trish, to a degree, considering pro- 
in the arts as a test of civiliza- 
far surpassing the national ad- 
yance in political institutions, which, 
as should ever be borne in mind, were 
jarly faulty. The superiority 
adverted to is attested by as high 
an authority as Mr. Digby Wyatt, to 
the effect, that, quoting his words :— 
“From the year A.D. 550 to 1000, 
the Irish were in advance, both in 
mechanical execution and originality 
of design, of all Europe; and the 
Anglo-Saxons in particular.” Despite 
destruction in many shapes, from 
eannon balls to the melting-pot, Irish 
antique appreciation of art has be- 
thed to us memorials that all 
aimire—lofty and graceful round 
towers—the rich and singular archi- 
tecture at Cashel—stone crosses sur- 
ingly ornate, and far excelling 
Rec of any other landin Christendom; 
tasteful gold collars and ornaments 
and splendid articles in bronze and 
enamel, such as the beautiful bridle- 
bit recently engraved for the Kil- 
kenny Society, by the liberality of 
Lord Clermont. We await Dr. Wilde’s 
forthcoming catalogue of the valuable 
collection of objects of Irish vertu in 
the Royal Irish Academy Museum to 
notice this portion of our theme 
er; yet cannot omit a congratu- 
latory observation, that “the Dun- 
vegan Cup,” long claimed by anti- 
quaries of the Land of Cakes as a 
sumptuous, prehistoric specimen of 
Scottish art, and celebrated as such in 
“The Lord of the Isles,” has recently 
been acknowledged by them to be a 
halice, carved and set with jewels in 
the fifteenth century, at the cost of 
Catherine Sinereinal, wife of Maguire, 
Prince of Fermanagh, a pious and, 
as may well be believed, excellent 
Trish lady. 
What is the wse of archeology ? 


4 sensibly asks the practical man—to 
whom we reply, that the labours of 
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‘archeologists are the prelimina 
mdies of detail, by means of whic 
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history can be perfected. Every one 
knows that such preparatory elabora- 
tions are necessary to painters, espe- 
cially as regards costume, and <* 
architects, surgeons, &c. A similar 
close investigation into laws, manners, 
and memoirs is equally needful to 
the painter of history. One in the 
first rank of historians, Gibbon, gives 
the key to the excellence of his 
descriptions, in his remark that— 
“The pathetic almost always consists 
in the details of little circumstances;” 
and another master of composition, 
the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, ob- 
serves :—“ There is nothing received 
with more pleasure in history than 
the minute passages and circumstances 
of such facts as are extraordinary and 
surprising.” Indeed, the vigorous and 
striking descriptions of the most lu- 
minous historian of modern times, we 
hardly need name Lord Macaulay, are 
manifestly due to work thus carefully 
digested. This new mode of histort- 
ography much resembles the recent 
change from idealism to realism in 


painting, gee. | vividness and ef- 
fect, not by rhetoric, but rich detail. 


But no one need be told that, to 
write poetry and romance, researches 
are absolutely demanded, from which 
word-painted delineations may be 
composed, life-like as Scott’s scenes 
and Landseer’s “Bolton Abbey.” 
Among our patriotic aspirations, let 
us hope that some countryman, gifted 
with Celtic genius, such as that of 
Lord Macaulay, and with other re- 
quisites, such as the learning and judg- 
ment of Hallam, may, grasping the 
spirit of our middle ages, indite a so- 
cial and political history of our Gaels 
and Teutons, worthy to range with 
the chef deuvres of the best classic 
and modern schools. 

In a single point of view, and one, 
too, that enlists other national sym- 
pathies than our own, we wish to see 
completer development of Irish arch- 
aics. It is this :—visits of great men 
to Ireland, whose names are famous 
in European history, having been, 
like angels’, short and far between, 
and considering that comparatively 
little can be discovered as to their 


life in this country, which was passed 
during periods very memorable to us, 
when the drama was most stirring—as 
when Robert Bruce was foiled before 
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the walls of Dublin, when Crom- 
Willies f Orange eis bee 
jam 0 the Boyne, 
we should certainly hail the fact that 
all that can be known were forthcom- 
ing, in order that our historic scenes 
may be graphically peopled with 
characters so exalted and illustrious. 
For a minor instance, we should like 
to know more of the times when 
Lionel Plantagenet was viceroy, a 
critical period, politically considered, 
and if romantically, an age of chivalry 
and stately wealth on the part of our 
Gaelic kings, as well as of our Norman 
nobles. is young lord lieutenant, 
so we read, prudently provided re- 
creation for himself and his aides-de- 
camp, by constructing what appears 
to have been a tennis-court, within 
the walls of Dublin Castle, or, at any 
rate, as the record says, “ divers 
works pleasing to him, for games and 
other his pleasures,’—an excellent 
recedent - the ee now 
ilding at the a or his present 
manly and deservedly popular suc- 
cessor. 

Above let our antiquarians give 
us further elucidations of the lives of 
eminent Englishmen who at any time 
made this country their home, and 
whose names brighten the page of our 
history whenever they occur in it. 
For example, let us hear more about 
Edmund Spenser, “the prince of poets 
of his tyme,” and his colonial and 
official troubles in this country ; of 
his marvellous sa roger 8 Raleigh ; 
of the mighty warrior, John Talbot 
not only 1 of Shrewsbury, but 
Lord of Wexford, and whose coat of 
arms still stands over his house door 
at Trim ; of the first and notable 
Earl of Cork ; of Strafford ; and, in 
short, of a host of memorable men. 
Then, besides, countless incidents oc- 
curred during every remarkable 

riod, that were dimmed by the 

laze of great events, and the notices 
of which were either overlooked, or, 
when they came to light, were con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of history. 
Yet these episodes and anecdotes, for 
the most part of a private nature, and 
either obscurely recorded, or known 
only in a limited district, form the 
very marrow of social history, and 
may often serve as notes for a text 
that could alone be written from such 
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intimate sources. Antiquity gives a 
value to such information, that other- 
wise does not intrinsically belong to 
it. Our remark on this point may be 
relieved of its triteness by exempli- 
fying the truism by the case of old 
coins, which bear a price according to 
their age and rarity; and similarly, 
statements as to ancient affairs, which 
were of little moment, obtain an in- 
terest in proportion to the scarceness 
of accounts of their period ; as, for 
example, we obviously should prize 
the diary of a Roman centurion, kept 
whilst he served in Britain under 
Agricola, far more than the journal 
of a modern marquis’s tour round 
the globe. 

According to views set forth by 
societies that are now laudably en- 
gaged in collecting remains of oral 
and manuscript Ossianic literature, 
and, under the skilful leading of our 
talented and venerable countryman, 
Dr. Petrie, fragments of those beau- 
tiful airs which still breathe in the 
voices of the peasantry, much that 
would aid to give life to written ideas 
of Irish olden times is fleeting away. 
- this - theme, we me the 
ollowing charmi agraph by the 
pe ae of The U ster Journal, Mr. 
M‘Adam :— 


**To the eye of the calm spectator, 
the changes now going on in Ulster, 
and, indeed, through many parts of 
Ireland, present the appearance of one 
of those ‘dissolving views, where the 
receding picture of the past blends 
strangely with the features of the com- 
ing scene. The hand of Time has rudely 
shaken the kaleidoscope: the old ele- 
ments of society are falling asunder, even 
while we gaze, and are forming new and 
unexpected combinations. Much that 
is now familiar to us, or, at least, within 
our reach, will soon be mere matter of 
history. ‘That which conquest and 
colonization failed to effect in centuries, 
steam and education are now accom- 
plishing peacefully and rapidly ; so that, 
ere long, the traces of the olden time 
will have faded from our view. ‘ Verily 
old things shall pass away, and the place 
thereof shall know them no more.’” 


Like other pursuits, archzology 
has her devotees ; but they are natur- 
ally few, because the shape their 
heavy hobby assumes is a special 
library of scarce and costly books. 
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, among the gener- 
for antiquity can be indulged by 
e ; * 


rides on light nags. 


“would seem that some of our anti- 
_ quarian countrymen wish to be accom- 


panied in such excursions by the sex, 
‘who would also enjoy, say these gal- 
Jants of antiquity, an amble or so on 
old roads. t us see what reasons 
these gentlemen give for desiring to 
share their love for the past with fair 


«Every science may be said to have 
its archzological province; and hence 
it is that so many persons, having no 

bond of union, are found occasion- 
wandering together in the misty 

of antiquity. To one section of 
educated society, however, the pursuit 
is as yet unknown; the fairer portion of 
our community have not discovered the 
t paths of archeology. And yet 

many a picturesque stroll they 
might enjoy; how many a flower they 
might gather; how many a romantic 
tale they might rescue from oblivion! 
There is nothing repulsive in the study. 
It is not now confined to monks or 
@hoolmen, nor wrapped * in heavy 
folds of Greek and Latin. Modern re- 
search assists, and modern art illustrates 
the inquiries, which were formerly only 
possible to the learned few. The tra- 
veller, in distant lands, will frequently 
fecord an observation, or preserve a 
sketch, which shows more light on an 
Obscure point than an elaborate folio of 
one of the older antiquarians. Now, no 
Observers are so acute as those of the 
tler sex; and it is highly probable 
their finer perceptions would often 
penetrate farther into the mist of science 
than those of men can do, and discover 
Telations and resemblances that have 
hitherto escaped notice. In all that 
Telates to art (and this forms one of the 
Most interesting portions of archzxo- 
ogy), their assistance would be invalu- 
“able.” — Ulster Journal, Vol. I. 


. 


- Itseems that the section of archzic 
“wience forming the Ossianic Society 
es recently been actually joined by 


pay of the fair sex, an accession thus 


‘ d of in the last annual report of 
‘the council :— 


' “A very remarkable circumstance 


characterized the Ossianic Society 
A large number of 
Jadies, some of whom hold a high place 

the walks of literature, have given 


their support as members, and it is very 
gratifying to the council to find how 
deep an interest they take in the society's 
welfare.” 


Manifestly, the good antiquaries, 
our countrymen, are not imbued with 
the prejudice generally imputed to 
their order, and they are quite right. 
Was not Jonathan Oldbuck radically 
wrong in his aversion to bright eyes, 
since they can, better than a lynx’s, 
decipher an inscription, and to a 
delicate hand, that would deign to 
draw old castles and churches, and 
sometimes make fair copies? What 
man of letters but would be vastly 
happy if a gentle being, wedded to 
his hope of fame, condescended now 
and again to serve, like the wife of 
the Younger Pliny, as his amanuensis, 
and proved herself, by her apprecia- 
tion of his labours, his best inspirer, 
his domestic muse !— 


“ A guardian angel, o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares divid- 
ing.” 


*Sooth, we are minded to write 
“A Handbook of Archeology for La- 
dies,” having, indeed, been graciously 
honoured by an expression of desire 
that we should do so, on an occasion 
so much in point, that we must tell 
about it. One day, whilst acting as 
cwerone to a mixed party of English 
and French visitors to a spot of high 
historic interest on the Continent, 
marked by an inscribed pillar stone, 
our explanations were interrupted by 
a remark from one of the foreign gen- 
tlemen, a somewhat coxcombical ca- 
valier, who, imagining that the most 
aa of the English women present 
could not possibly take interest in an 
object of that sort, coolly observed, 
“‘ Mademoiselle ne trouve pas cela 
beau.” Certainly, the young beauty, 
whose intellect shone in her counten- 
ance, could not say that the stone 
was beau ; but we are of opinion that 
she was silent because the silly beaux 
present might have bantered her, had 
she expressed feelings she afterwards 
uttered to persons qualified to under- 
stand them, gladly turning from per- 
silage to sentiment ; and, by-and-by, 
especially delighting our sympathies 
by reciting Warton’s picturesque and 
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ful sonnet written on a blank 
eaf of Dugdale’s Monasticon :— 


* Deem not devoid of elegance the sage 
(By fancy's genuine feelings unbeguiled 
Of painful pedantry) a poring child, 
Who turns of these proud domes the historic 


page, 
Now sunk by time, and Henry’s fiercer rage. 
Think’st thou the warbling muses never 
smiled 
On hislone hours? Ingenious views engage 
His thoughts on themes, unclassic falsely 
styled, 
Intent. While cloistered piety displays 
Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye 
explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days, 
Whencecullsthe pensive bard his pictured 
stores. 
Not rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with 
flowers.” 


The past of Ireland is deeply inter- 
esting to all persons who claim an 
interest in it. The memories of 
our peasantry cling warmly, though 
vaguely, to it. “Often,” says a clerical 
writer in The Ulster Journal, “the 
Irishman of pure descent, destitute of 
both food and shelter, will relate, with 
glowing cheek and flashing eye, the 
ancient glories of his country.” To 
the view of the ill-educated orders, 


this past is overlaid with wild legends 
and superstitions, and is distorted by 
publications we wish to see dis- 
placed by others, emanating from a 
temperate and judicious school. This 
remark of ours liberavit animas nos- 


tras, if it serves no end. Our pea- 
santry, Irish by blood and bringing- 
up, are the most imaginative of their 
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class in northern Christendom, and 
certainly not the least intelligent and 
susceptible of refined enjoyments. 
Their very faults are by no means 
shortcomings; but, on the contrary, 
generally arise from excess of feeling, 
the first impulses of which are, ne- 
cessarily, good; and some of their 
passions, which incite them to ex- 
tremity of evil, can be traced to 
certain retrospective prepossessions. 
Their impulses are, of course, capable, 
through education to a better under- 
standing of their real interests, of re- 
straint, and steady direction towards 
ood. Popular books on Political 
sonomy would serve to remedy some 
of their misapprehensions; and, let us 
add, in the leather-seller’s vein, they 
would profit by the study of a sound 
work on the history of their country. 
At the least, their pride in their na- 
tional traditions renders them eager 
to uphold the national honour. On 
the other hand, much of that mauvaise 
honte with which our ordinary gentry 
occasionally venture, with an affecta- 
tion of disdain, to depreciate the past 
of this country, may be ascribed, partly 
to their want of knowledge, and partly 
to the want of a history m which that 
past would be treated philosophically. 
Other causes why our landed class 
used to be averse to retrospections 
have already been adverted to. But 
it is full time that by-gones be seen 
as such, and that all children of our 
country cordially unite in taking an 
intelligent interest in her records. 





